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FOREWORD 


Mr. George Higley has written an intimate history of 
Youngstown tracing its development from 1797 to 1952. Mr. 
Higley was born in Marietta, Ohio, February 3, 1872 and moved 
to Youngstown at the age of four with his family who settled on 
Clyde Street in Brier Hill. When the Western Reserve was first 
open for settlement, Mr. Higley’s grandfather moved from New 
England to Windham, Ohio, where Mr. Higley’s father, B. S. 
Higley, was born. Mr. Higley’s father was a lawyer and an 
early member of the Mahoning County bar. He served as mayor 
of Youngstown for two terms during the Civil War. 


Mr. Higley’s maternal grandfather was Dr. John G. Stevens 
of Nelson, Ohio, a pioneer physician, who traveled on horseback 
through the forest to visit his patients. He was physician for 
the Garfield family at Mentor, Ohio, and presided at the birth 
of President James A. Garfield. He was greatly interested in 
education and was one of the founders of Western Reserve 
University. Mr. Higley’s mother attended the pioneer female 
seminary at Oxford, Ohio, where some of her schoolmates were 
daughters of Indian chiefs. 

As an interested citizen of Youngstown for 76 years, Mr. 
Higley’s personal observations and experiences make his history 
enjoyable. The old canal which was such an important link in 
the development of industrial Youngstown is a pleasant memory 
of Mr. Higley’s where he fished as a boy for bullheads and 
green frogs. 

Youngstown as a coal center was the background of George 
Higley’s youth. He writes of the miners of the Witchhazel Coal 
Company going to work in the early evening through Parmalee 
wood with mining lamps attached to their caps. He recollects 
their singing on the bus to Churchill on their way home and 
their wonderfully picturesque parades which preceded elections. 

Mr. Higley attended the old Brier Hill School and then 
Rayen School on Wick Avenue. He walked the distance be- 
tween his home and school, two and one-half miles, four times 
a day, coming home for lunch. He was graduated in 1890 with 
the highest honors of his class. Among his classmates were Wj]- 
liam and Sarah Duncan, nephew and niece of President William 
McKinley. 
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After he left Rayen, John C. Wick, vice president of the 
old Union Iron and Steel Company, gave him a job testing iron 
in the lower mill. He was soon promoted to the shipping depart- 
ment of the mill and then made chief shipper which office he 
held for many years. He then became foreman of the old mill 
until the latter was dismantled when he was transferred to the 
upper mill where he remained until he had rounded out fifty 
years of service at retirement. He witnessed the evolution of 
Youngstown’s small iron plants into a great steel center. He 
took an active part in the organization of the Union Works 
Relief Association of which he was president for many years. 
He assisted in the organization of the Youngstown Foundry and 
Machine Company. 

Mr. Higley was married to Miss Alice Creed in 1900, who 
died in 1940. To this union was born four children: Dr. George 
Brainard Higley, F.A.C.S., a surgeon in Memphis, Tennessee; 
the Misses Ruth and Alice Higley, teachers in the Youngstown 
schools; and Mrs. John Winkelman of Columbia, Missouri. 
There are five grandchildren. 

Mr. Higley lives at 274 Broadway. 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


THE WESTERN RESERVE 


Early history is a record of events which has been written 
or told by descendants of past generations. There can be claimed 
no element of originality in recording history, except in the 
manner of presentation. 


A vast green valley along the Mahoning River which has 
become successful industrial Youngstown, third Ohio city in 
metropolitan area population, was once part of the royal estate 
of James I, King of England. It is difficult to realize that 
Youngstown was once nothing but a dense forest with the only 
Open vista up and down the Mahoning River. 

The contemporary Youngstown homeowner is interested in 
the earliest record of the title and security of his property. 
Therefore, I open this history of Youngstown with a verbatim 
account as given in the opening statement of the abstract of 
title, which dates back to the time of James I, who based his 
right on conquest by arms and discovery: 

“The State of Connecticut claimed title to the lands between 
the forty-first parallel and the parallel forty degrees and two 
minutes north, and extending from the eastern boundary of 
Pennsylvania, one hundred and twenty miles due west. (This 
afterwards was called Western Reserve.) 

“This by virtue of grants by James I, to the Plymouth Com- 
pany in November, 1630; by the Plymouth Company to Robert 
Earl of Warwick; to Viscount Saye and Sele, and others called 
the Patent of Connecticut on the 19th of March, 1631 and 
confirmed by Charles II on the 25th of April, 1662. 

“These claims of Connecticut were confirmed in pursuance 
of an act of Congress, by a patent of the United States executed 
by John Adams, President, March 2, 1801 to the Governor, for 
the time being of Connecticut, for the benefit of said state and 
its grantees, confirming unto them the title to the soil of said 
Western Reserve.” 

This patent is on record in the office of the Secretary of 
State of Connecticut in Hartford. “State Record of Deeds — 
Patent of Land” (Number 5, Page 167.) 

As to the rights of the Indians no real treaties were made 
for record as far as the Department of the Interior shows from 
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the years 1778 to 1837. The Department does report the fol- 
lowing tribes who lived in Ohio: Akonapi, Cayuga, Chippewa, 
Ojibwa, Delaware, Lenni-Lenape, Erie, Huron, Mahican, Ma- 
lockese, Miami, Munsee, Nanticoke, Ocknerharuse, Ottawa, 
Secawgo, Seneca, Shawnee, Wea. In 1640 the Jesuit Fathers 
reported that the Erie Indians’ territory adjoined the Neutral 
Nation near Lake Erie and Miami to the Ohio River. Later in 
1653 the Jesuits spoke of a tribe here called the “Cat” Nation. 
The Iroquois Indians in New York State section were enemies 
of the Eries and the Senecas, and were never able to advance 
far west into Ohio. 

At Fort Stanwic in 1784 a treaty was made with the Six 
Nations (Mohawks, Onondagas, Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas, Tus- 
caroras) supposedly to settle all claims from the Western bound- 
ary of Pennsylvania and the mouth of the Cuyahoga to the 
Ohio River. 

Again in 1785 at Fort McIntosh another settlement was 
agreed upon with the Wyandottes, Delawares, and Ottawas. 
General Anthony Wayne made another attempt at settlement 
at Greenville in 1794. And eleven years later in 1805 a further 
settlement was arranged at Fort Industry. But not until 1811 
when General Harrison at Tippecanoe defeated Tecumseh and 
his brother, “The Prophet”, were all claims of the Indians in 
the State of Ohio settled. 

More explanation is necessary in the claims of Connecticut 
in regard to these western lands. After the Revolutionary War 
the English government continued to claim certain rights in 
these western lands and were hesitant in recalling their troops. 
When the thirteen original colonies secured their freedom, the 
question arose among them as to which state really owned this 
land, because several grants by the English kings overlapped. 
For example, the grant of lands to Connecticut covered terri- 
tory within certain parallels which extended to the mythical 
South Sea. 

Some of this same land, including part of New York State, 
was also given to the Duke of York. Another part was given 
to William Penn, including the bulk of Pennsylvania. Yet all 
these lands were originally included in the grant to Connecticut. 


Virginia and Massachusetts too had claims since they had 
shared the assessment costs in maintaining forts and troops in 
the unsetlled western lands to protect the settlers from Indian 
attacks. All these claims led to the question of whether Con- 
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gress should consider these lands as the possession of a single 
state or the property of all the states, the United States Ter- 
ritory. 

ee teh as the United States was forced to foot the bills, 
the issue was settled by the passage of the Ordinance of 1787 
whereby the states ceded their claims of territory in the western 
land to the United States. This famous Ordinance of 1787, 
I feel, is good reading for all because it states the fundamental 
and basic provisions for the rights of states to be admitted into 
the Union from the Northwest Territory. 

However, the State of Connecticut did make a certain reser- 
vation of territory known as the Western Reserve consisting of 
about three million acres of land. This extended from the 
western boundary of the State of Pennsylvania, about a hundred 
and twenty miles west between the forty-first and forty-second 
parallels, roughly from the second tier of townships below 
Youngstown to Lake Erie. 

These lands were afterwards sold to the Connecticut Land 
Company whose associates joined in a deed of trust to John 
Caldwell, John Morgan, and Jonathan Brace and their survivors 
conveying to the trustees three million acres of land with the 
power to survey, plat, sell said land. A copy of this deed of 
trust dated September 5, 1795 is on record in the “County of 
Trumbull Western Reserve Draft Book” (Page 75, Volume Fm, 
Page 13). 

A large number of men formed the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany and raised the $1,200,000 for the three million acres of 
land. Each later was to be entitled to his share of land decided 
by a partition of the desirable and less desirable lands. 


The historical development of Youngstown is reflected in 
its progress toward becoming a county seat. The Ordinance 
of 1787 recognized Youngstown as part of the “County of 
Washington” with its capital at Marietta, Ohio. DeSalle, 
Champlain and Marquette had early claimed for France the 
territory west of Pennsylvania by right of exploration and 
named the province, the “County of Louisiana”, in honor of 
Louis XIV. After the French and Indian War the British 
changed the name to “Quebec County”. During the Revolu- 
tionary War the colony of Virginia sent George Rogers Clark 
to occupy the territory west of Pennsylvania to establish a claim 
for after the war. In 1769 the land west of Pennsylvania was 
designated as “Botecourt County”. In 1778 it was changed to 
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“Illinois County”. After the Ordinance of 1787 established the 
County of Washington, the name was changed again in 1797 
to the “County of Jefferson” with the capital at Steubenville, 
Ohio. In 1803 the “County of Trumbull” was established with 
the capital at Warren, Ohio. In 1846 the “County of Ma- 
honing” was carved from the counties of Trumbull and Colum- 
biana with the capital at Canfield, Ohio. In 1879 the county 
seat was changed to Youngstown. 


The Men Who Made Youngstown 


John Young bought the township of Youngstown from the 
company before this division of land was made; he was not one 
of the original partners. It was one of several townships that 
had been set aside to defray the cost of surveys and the expense 
of opening trails through the land. The Connecticut Land 
Company in its survey laid out certain trails or roads, if possible 
to call them such, which for many years afterwards were 
barely passable in any kind of weather. But the settlers were 
able at least to locate their holdings when they arrived here 
over these primitive roads. Most early settlers came either over 
land through Pittsburgh or by way of Lake Erie, following the 
route from Buffalo along the shore of Lake Erie to Ashtabula 
and Cleveland. Both routes were extremely rough and required 
much time and endurance. As early as 1798 the Connecticut 
Company provided funds for a roadway running from the bor- 
ders of Pennsylvania to the Grand River and the Chagrin River. 


Under the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787 the North- 
west Territory was to be divided into the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and part of Minnesota. Whenever 
a district in Ohio had a population of five thousand, it was to 
be set off as a county and at this period there were ten counties: 
Ashtabula, Trumbull, Lake, Geauga, Portage, Erie, Cuyahoga, 
Medina, Lorain and Huron. Originally Trumbull included all 
of the Western Reserve. 


John Young and Alfred Wolcott were among the early men 
sent to survey the routes from the western boundaries of Penn- 
sylvania. One route was to Lake Erie, Ashtabula, Cleveland; 
another from the edge of Pennsylvania near Poland to the Cu. 
yahoga River. 

One reason Young selected this township was that the land 
north of the Mahoning River running to the present Public 
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Square had been burned by the Indians to raise a crop of maize. 

Although it was overgrown with underbrush it afforded 
an easy plat to lay out and clear for a log cabin and cultivation. 
Young paid one dollar an acre for the land to the Company 
which had paid only forty cents per acre. When in 1804, about a 
decade later, John Young returned to New York State because 
of his wife’s health, he was able to dispose of large plats of his 
land anywhere from two to twenty-five dollars per acre in 
town lots. There were no improvements visible beyond the 
stakes set in the ground where he made the surveys. 

However, the price was not unreasonable when one visualizes 
the value of the immense forest of timber and unseen amount of 
coal beneath the surface. None of the buyers could later 
regret their early purchase of land from Young. At this partic- 
ular period coal had not been found to any extent. The little 
there was went into the blacksmith forges. The supply of wood 
for domestic use in small charcoal furnaces seemed inexhausti- 
ble. All natural resources seemed inexhaustible. There were 
no government regulations to restrain the individual from mak- 
ing use of the material at hand. 

In fact, if you take a backward glance over the years you 
see no taxes, income, luxury, intangible or sales. There was no 
water, electric or gas card, no ration cards or points to add in 
purchase of a pound of meat or butter or a dozen of eggs. There 
were no detour signs or stop signals. It was for the individual 
to work out his own salvation which he proceeded to do to the 
best of his ability; he also helped those who tried to help them- 
selves. Nobody expected help, but none lacked help when he 
needed it. Of necessity each man was his brother’s keeper. 

Upon purchase of Youngstown, Young made the following 
interesting deed conveying to the village the streets of Federal, 
Phelps, Hazel, Market, Champion, Walnut, North and South 
Streets, and the Public Square: 

“Know ye that I, John Young of Youngstown, County of 
Trumbull, for the consideration of the prospect of advancing 
my property have laid out and established in the township of 
Youngstown aforesaid on the north side of the Mahoning River 
a lower plat of the following description: 


“FRederal Street is one hundred feet wide and 1,752 feet long 
beginning at a corner post standing in front of Caleb Baldwin’s, 
Esq., and a little west of his well running south 62 degrees and 
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30 minutes, and east through the middle of the plat and Public 
Square. 

“North Street (Wood Street) is 66 feet wide and 1,752 feet 
long and running on the North side and parallel to Federal 
Street and 39 rods North. 

“South Street (Front Street) is 66 feet wide and 1,752 feet 
long running on the South side of Federal parallel and 39 rods 
from there. 

“Market Street runs at right angles to Federal through the 
middle of the plat, and the Public Square and is one hundred 
feet wide and 84 rods long. 

“Phelps Street is 43 feet wide and 84 rods long and runs 
300 feet west of Market and parallel thereto. 

‘Hazel Street is 33 feet wide and 84 rods long and runs 643 
feet west of Market and parallel thereto. 

“Walnut Street is 33 feet wide and 84 rods long and runs 
parallel to Market Street and parallel thereto and 643 feet east 
of Market Street. 

“Champion Street is 43 feet wide and 84 rods long and runs 
parallel to Market Street and 300 feet east of Market Street. 

“The Public Square is in the center of the plat at the inter- 
section of Federal and Market and is 400 feet in length from 
north to south, and 250 feet from east to west at right angles 
to Federal Street. 

“To the use and benefit of the Public for public highways.” 

Signed, John Young. Attested by Calvin Pease, June Ist, 
1802. Recorded in “Trumbull County Book A” (Pages 118 
to 121.) John Edwards, County Recorder. 


The streets were not graded or cleared until some years later. 
In fact, I remember the sea of mud I encountered when I tried 
to cross West Federal. Many will remember the swamps on the 
Public Square. Later came the clatter of hoofs on the cobble 
stone streets which were bordered with plank sidewalks. 


One of the first men attracted to John Young’s campfire on 
the river was a trader, James Hillman, who had established a 
reputation as a mediator between settlers and Indians. Young 
was anxious to have Hillman settle here and offered him land. 
Hillman accepted and became a prominent leader in the new 
town. It was probably he who built the first house near Spring 
Common. Later he ran an inn and a flour mill, and farmed on 
the south bank of the river. He served as a Colonel in the War 
of 1812, and lived an active life in the new community until his 
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death in 1848 at the age of 86. His grave is in Oak Hill 
Cemetery. 


In 1798 Phineas Hill and Isaac Powers while surveying dis- 
covered the falls in Mill Creek Park. In their haste to buy this 
land they aroused Mr. Young’s suspicion. After investigation he 
made a deal with them that they could buy the land if they 
would erect a grist and saw mill on the spot. Hill with Abra- 
ham and Isaac Powers bought the site including the falls, and 
with the help of Nathan Ague erected the first mill of rough 
hewed logs. The original structure was washed away and the 
present building which we now know as the Mill Creek Museum 
was erected on the same spot in later years. German Lanterman 
ran the mill for many years, hence, the name of Lanterman’s 
Falls. Hill left the territory almost immediately, but the name 
of Powers has been and is prominent in Youngstown in associa- 
tion with cattlemen, bankers, lawyers, historians and coal 


operators. 

Britain’s war with Napoleon had an indirect influence on 
emigration to the Western Reserve from 1800 to 1810. Thomas 
Jefferson had placed an embargo on shipping, and shipbuilding 
yards were idle; work in the eastern states was exceedingly 
scarce. Many young people prepared to teach, practice law and 
medicine, went west to make a living. They were ready to farm, 
clerk or tutor. Most professional men of that day farmed to 
support their families. 

It is said that Dr. Charles Dutton of Connecticut noticed a 
covered wagon ready to pull out for the West, jumped aboard, 
took up the reins, waved good-bye to his friends and was on his 
way to an honorable career as the first doctor in Youngstown. 
He bought several hundred acres of land including some on 
West Federal Street, which proved to be extremely valuable 
(judging from the later value of the Bissell estate). Many can 
recall “Dutton’s Alley” running back of the land facing Fed- 
eral, on the south side from Spring Common to Phelps. Dr. 
Dutton found time to serve as postmaster at forty dollars a 
year, and was interested financially in the flour mill at Spring 
Common, later the Homer Baldwin Mill. 

In 1799 Reverend William Wick, newly ordained, visited 
Youngstown and preached the community’s first sermon. He 
also performed the first marriage ceremony when Rebecca Rush 
became the bride of Stephen Baldwin. The first birth recorded 
is that of Isaac Swager, son of John Swager and wife who came 
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Modern industrial skyline. Silhouetted in the background is one of the 
six United States Steel Company, Youngstown District, blast furnaces 
and number 9 Boiler House. 


Eagle Furnace. Youngstown’s first blast furnace built in 1846 by William 

Philpot, David Morris, Jonathan Warner, and Harvey Sawyer along the 

river at the foot of Jefferson Street. One of the first furnaces to use 
coal. From a painting. 


Original shop of the Falcon Bronze Company in 1890, on South Phelps 
Street, site of present plant. In picture are Gilbert Booth; G. A. Doe- 
right, founder; Nathaniel “Teddy” Andrews; R. H. Doeright. 


Market Shaner’ Office and Works of The William B. Pollock Company 
occupied from 1881-1901. Picture taken in 1891. 


Hannah Furnace of the Republic Iron and Steel Co. just after it was 
purchased from Brown Bonnell. Picture taken in the early 1890’s. | 
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Off street parking. The north side of the Public Square looking east on 

Federal Street just after the Civil War. 
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The new Tod House and the monument on the south side of the Public Pal 


Square about 1870. 
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Police and Fire Department around 1860. The present City Hall 
built at the same location on Boardman and Phelps. 
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Personnel of the Hamilton Works of William Tod and Company in 1883. 
Large man in center is Homer Hamilton and man in back row with X 
above head is James P. Roberts. 
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Original office of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company in East 

Youngstown (now Campbell) shortly after 1900. The men are J. W. 

Riddle, Henry W. Kerr, Dave McClure, Orie Carrier, Clyde Campbell, 
Jack McGagan. 


Number 4 Sheet Mill of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company in 1908. 
The man in the foreground is “roughing it” on hand operated mill 
no longer used. 


Puddler and helper drawing a ball of wrought iron from old press that 
was going out of use in 1907 when picture was taken at Campbell plant | 
of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. { 
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The river and the old canal at Spring Common before the Civil War. 


Baldwin’s Mill. Homer Baldwin built this flour mill in 1858 on Mill 
Street (now Oak Hill) just below Spring Common Bridge. 


Pictures supplied through the courtesy of 
Mr. Rocco E. Marino and Mr. James B. Roberts 


here in 1800. The first death was that of Samuel McFarland, 
a teacher of vocal music, who died in 1799. 

Calvin Pease was the first postmaster, but he remained only 
a short time before he moved to Warren where he became 2 
judge. Although Youngstown was the largest town in the new 
county of Trumbull, Warren was chosen county seat through 
the influence of Mr. Pease and his brother-in-law, Gideon 
Granger, both of whom had invested in Warren. Youngstown 
had to wait until 1879 to become a county seat. Even when 
Mahoning County was established in 1846, Youngstown was 
by-passed in favor of Canfield. 

William Rayen of Maryland who came to Youngstown in 
1802 eventually was to be its First Citizen. Public meetings 
both political and religious were held at his inn. A day book 
kept by Judge Rayen in 1808 of the prices charged at his inn 
located at Spring Common make interesting reading in these 
times of “high cost living.” These 1808 prices sound like 
“manna from heaven.” Lodging and supper for a man and 
horse, fifty cents; whiskey and brandy, 19 cents per gallon (no 
tax) ; wheat, twenty-five cents per bushel; corn, twelve cents 
per bushel; potatoes, 19 cents per bushel; pork, two cents per 
pound; beef, three cents per pound; butter, six cents per pound; 
eggs, four cents per dozen and the hens that laid these eggs could 
be bought for five cents each. The scarce demand as shown by 
the low prices was partly due to the lack of transportation to 
outside markets; also there was a scarcity of circulating money. 

William Rayen received the title of Judge, for the custom 
of that time was for a civilian to sit on the bench with the 
regular judge as an associate judge. Judge Rayen’s interests 
were many. He was a merchant in partnership with James 
Mackey, a successful farmer, a Colonel in the war of 1812, 
President of the first bank in Mahoning County, and a share- 
holder of the canal and the first railroad, Cleveland and Ma- 
honing Railroad. 

Judge Rayen established the Rayen fund for the benefit of 
the youth of Youngstown Township. The interest from the 
fund built Rayen High School and helped to pay its teachers. 
I would recommend to young people that they read the will 
of Judge Rayen in which he sets forth equality of religion in 
schools. It is on file in the Probate Tudge’s office. Although he 
left no descendants, he meant for all youth to benefit under his 
will. The Rayen fortune was inherited by the Parmalees who 
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were interested in banking, industry, and street railways. The 
Parmalee interest in Youngstown is still large today. 

In 1800 Judge George Tod, Youngstown’s first lawyer, 
arrived in town. He was to have a brilliant career as Prosecutor, 
State Senator, and Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. He 
bought a large farm in Brier Hill where his famous son, David 
Tod, was born in 1805. 

David studied law practicing in Warren the county seat. 
He returned home to retrieve the family farm which was in 
financial trouble. Shortly afterwards coal was discovered on 
the farm but there was little use of coal then. Not until 1840 
when the canal started did coal seem important. David Tod 
started mining operations on a large scale. 

In 1800 Caleb Baldwin of New Jersey started Youngstown 
on a merchandising future when he settled here and built a two 
story building near the present day McKelvey Store. He was 
father of twelve children and his daughters married into the 
Fitzpatrick, and Kimmel families. He persuaded his son-in-law, 
Henry Wick, brother of Reverend William Wick, to come here 
from Washington County, Pennsylvania and start a store. 

Henry Wick came in 1804 and opened a store near McKel- 
vey’s. He became very successful in merchandising, and his 
holdings in real estate showed him to be one of the largest 
owners of houses on the main street (Federal) in the early 
return of the tax board. Evidence of the ability of the Wick 
family to hold on once they got a toe hold is shown by the 
activity of the sons of Henry Wick in mercantile, banking, real 
estate, and industry in the years ahead. 

Ads taken from the Ohio Republican, published in 1858 by 
Medbury and Webb show the progress that was made in a gen- 
eration after Henry started business. 

“Paul Wick, and Henry Manning — Dealers in Dry Goods 
— Hats, Capes, Shoes, Groceries, Hardware, one block, one 
door east of the Bank.” 

“Wick and Brothers (Paul and Hugh) — Dealers in Fancy 
and Staple Goods — Groceries, Shoes, Sole Leather. Store 
formerly occupied by Youngstown Iron Company.” 

Robert Montgomery, a surveyor, bought a farm in Yellow 
Creek in 1805 and later another farm at Haselton. He and his 
associates built a charcoal blast furnace on the farm of Thomas 
Struthers. They also bought the Eaton Furnace. Mr. Mont- 
gomery was Justice of the Peace for many years. His family 
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intermarried with the Haseltine and Hine families. Some of his 
well known descendants are George Montgomery, civil engineer 
of Mahoning County, Robert and Edward Haseltine, civil en- 
gineer, and engineer, and Cecil D. Hine, lawyer. 

An associate of Mr. Montgomery’s in the Yellow Creek 
Furnace venture was James Mackey who came in 1803, and 
bought a farm in Coitsville and Youngstown Townships. His 
farm adjoined Judge Rayen’s with whom he had a partnership 
in the mercantile and drug business at Spring Common. Mr. 
Mackey was a town trustee, a County Commissioner, and Rep- 
resentative to the State Legislature. His three sons, David, 
Robert, and James were farmers, surveyors, members of the 
Legislature, and developers of real estate in the Brier Hill dis- 
trict. They were the builders of the first car railway here. 

In 1807 John Woodbridge purchased the tannery started by 
Joseph Townsend. His most famous employee was Jesse Grant, 
father of Ulysses S. Grant. In 1812 Mr. Woodbridge became 
paymaster in Colonel Rayen’s regiment. He died in 1844 leav- 
ing a family of two daughters who were married to Jonathan 
Edwards, and R. W. Tayler, and one son, Timothy Woodbridge, 
a well known doctor here. 

An impulsive, young, well educated Irishman, Daniel 
Sheehy, met Young in Albany in 1796. He agreed to buy one 
thousand acres of land in this territory for $2,000 in gold. This 
agreement led to much misunderstanding. The original option 
agreed to cover land on either sides of the river, but was finally 
settled to mean only a portion on the north side of the river 
in the east end of Youngstown. The controversy was taken up 
with the Connecticut Land Company in Hartford. Sheehy 
settled for 400 of the thousand acres; built himself a house on 
the east side of town. His family intermarried with the Camp- 
bell, Woods, McAllister, Letts, Rigby, Kerr, Hewitt, and Med- 
bury families for whom streets on the east side are named. Mr. 
Sheehy was a devout Catholic and one of the first members of 
the Catholic Mission established here. 

Another man of considerable means who met John Young 
in 1798 and bought from him acreage in the Westlake vicinity, 
intending to go into the mercantile business, was Nathaniel 
Dabney. However, he died soon after buying here. His des- 
cendants are the Westlakes, Everetts and Morrisons for whom 
streets in that section are named. 

James Gibson bought on the south side of the Mahoning 
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in the vicinity of Poland Avenue, and came here to settle with 
his family in 1800. This was the beginning of a fine pioneer 
family. 

Nicholas Osborne in 1804 with his brothers bought a thou- 
sand acres in Youngstown Township. Joseph, Anthony, and 
Abraham Osborne farmed large sections. 

Philip Kimmel settled here in 1798 at Brier Hill on the farm 
later known as the Wirt Farm. Mr. Kimmel kept the American 
House. The Wirt family had the farm for many years. Mrs. 
Wirt was the daughter of Mr. Nock, pioneer of the puddling 
process of iron making in this country. B. F. Wirt was a prom- 
inent lawyer. Some of the Wirt grandsons living here are Ed- 
ward Knox Wirt and Charles Wirt. , 

Joshua Kyle bought a large acreage of land near Mill Creek 
in 1800 and erected a saw mill. He discovered coal on his land 
and the family extended their property. He had a large family 
of twelve children, many of whom are represented through the 
in-law, Letts, Knox, McCollum, Henry’s. Austin and Frank 
Kyle, brothers, are well known in Youngstown today. Kyles 
Corners and Kyle Cemetery are named for this family. One of 
Joshua’s sons, Robert, had ten children whose heirs are repre- 
sented by the families of John Osborne, Hiram Lynn, D. Love- 
land, E. Knox and J. Price. 

In 1800 Joseph Williamson bought a farm on the south side 
consisting of seventy acres. Here his son Pyatt Williamson was 
born in 1801. Pyatt married Annie Knox and they had a large 
family. As the town grew, they platted their land and well 
known streets on the South Side are Pyatt Street, Williamson 
Street and Warren Avenue. Warren Williamson was manager 
of the Youngstown Carriage Company, and director of the 
Mahoning Bank, and a member of the City Council, as well as 
a member of the Board of Education. Other affiliations of this 
family are the Detchons and Knox family. Warren Williamson, 
Jr., is president of Board of Education. 

In 1810 the population in Youngstown had reached 775 
persons, and among the registered taxpayers listed that year are 
names of many of the ancestors of some who live here today: 
Nicholas Osborne, William Weir, J. Woodbridge, J. Townsend, 
W. Sherman, George Tod, J. Hogue, M. Crawford, W. Abrams, 
S. McKinnie, S. Steward, C. Dutton, C. Baldwin, Henry Wick, 
William Wick, Hugh Bryson, J. Holland, J. Price, Homer Hine, 
W. Thornton, J. Ague, H. Brown, W. Burr, A. Clark, C. Cole- 
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man, N. Dabney, J. Davidson, T. Dice, $§. Duncan, T. Ferrell, 
J. Gibson, E. Hayden, H. Hull, T. Kilpatrick, J. Kyle, D. Mc- 
Cartney, J. McDole, W. Potter, William Rayen, B. Ross, H. 
Sawyer, M. Scott, D. Shehy, H. Tidd, J. Williamson, J. Wilson, 
J. Mackey, S. Bruce, J. Bissell, Samuel Bryson, S. Calhoun, A. 
Clark, M. Cramer, S$. Davenport, J. C. Dennick, J. Duncan, 
Andrew Donaldson, M. Fitzgerald, D. Gray, J. Hillman, A. H. 
Kirkpatrick, John Kyle, M. Latta, J. McCay, J. Newport, Isaac 
Powers, Abraham Powers, J. Robbins, J. Rush, J. Swager, R. M. 
Scott, R. Stevens, L. Thompson, J. Wilson and John Young. 

For administrative purposes the township of Youngstown 
included the townships of Austintown, Coitsville, Jackson, Po- 
land, Boardman, Canfield, Ellsworth, Hubbard. The township 
was governed by the following trustees: James Dowd, John 
Struthers, Camden Cleveland, Samuel Tylee, Calvin Pease and 
George Tod. 

In 1811 Henry Manning came here from Lebanon, Connec- 
ticut and taught school for a while until he established a practice 
in medicine. He invested heavily in property and was to become 
head of one of Youngstown’s foremost pioneer families. 

The war of 1812 slowed immigration into this territory. 
A large proportion of the adults enlisted and those who didn’t 
were connected in some way with the military operations. Wil- 
liam Rayen and James Hillman were Colonels. Judge Tod 
became a Lieutenant Colonel. H. Applegate was a Captain and 
J. E. Woe, a bridge paymaster. Most of the fighting took place 
near Detroit and Lake Erie. In New York State the fighting 
was in the north near Canada. 

The next three decades showed little gain in the town’s 
population as the trend of immigration was farther west, where 
cheaper and more desirable farm land was available. I would 
like to give a more detailed account of the pioneer families who 
came in the early days of Youngstown which I have just re- 
viewed briefly. Many of these families are in the contemporary 
Youngstown scene. 
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PIONEER FAMILIES 
The Tod Family 


One of the earliest and most influential families was the Tod 
family, whose pioneer parent was Judge George Tod who came 
here in 1800. He was born at Sheffield, Connecticut in 1773, 
and was graduated from Yale in 1795; admitted to the bar in 
1797, He married Sally Isaacs the same year. Two children, 
Charlotte and Jonathan, were born in New Haven. 

In Youngstown he was welcomed as the first lawyer, and 
elected Prosecuting Attorney of Trumbull County, which at 
that time included the entire Western Reserve. In 1802 he was 
chosen secretary to the Territorial Governor, Sinclair. He 
served three terms as township clerk, and four terms of the 
Ohio State Senate. He was Judge of the Ohio Supreme Court 
and a Colonel in the War of 1812. However, this did not 
occupy all of his time and he bought a farm in Brier Hill which 
proved to be underlaid with a rich seam of coal. Previous to 
this he had purchased for $300 a strip of eighty-six acres run- 
ning from Spring Common west to Westlake Crossing. He held 
this for only a few years selling it to Henry Wick. This was 
known as Crossman’s Addition. By this sale and the purchase 
at Brier Hill he began the fortune of the Tod Family. George 
Tod died at 68 in 1841; for forty years of his life during the 
important early years of the village he had served his commu- 
nity in many capacities. 

He had always had a struggle with the farm, and his son 
David moved from Warren to Youngstown and took over the 
management. He studied law, and practiced in Warren for 
seventeen years before he returned home to the farm, where he 
developed the wonderful coal deposits found there. To mine, 
transport, and market his coal required more money than he 
had. His Uncle James Ford and Judge Rayen came to his rescue. 
It was said that the solvency of Ford and Rayen depended upon 
the repayment of these loans, but Tod did not fail them and this 
trait ever after dominated the Tods’ financial dealings. 

The Stambaugh farm adjoined that of Mr. Tod and it also 
was underlaid with coal. This was the start of a partnership 
that lasted a lifetime and included interest in limestone, iron, 
steel as well as coal. Stambaugh’s brother-in-law, J. H. Ford 
and Mr. Tod’s uncle, James R. Ford moved their furnace from 
Akron to Youngstown in 1848 to be near the coal supply. The 
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Akron Manufacturing Company, started in 1838, became the 
Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company with David Tod as presi- 
dent in the year 1859. 

David Tod was a promoter of the first railroad, the Cleve- 
land and Mahoning Railroad, which is now the Erie. At one time 
he and Henry Perkins of Warren pledged their personal for- 
tunes to bolster the credit of the road, and made it possible to 
buy the engines and other equipment necessary to get started. 
Tod had a station near his home in Brier Hill as a convenience 
for him. 

Tod’s political career began in 1838 with his election to the 
State Senate. In 1847 he was appointed U. S. Minister to Brazil. 
In 1860 he was vice-chairman of the Democratic Convention in 
Baltimore when the southern block bolted the convention on 
the slavery question. He took over the chairmanship of the 
convention which nominated Stephen Douglas for President. 
However, after the election of Lincoln, Tod took firm stand on 
the preservation of the Union. He refused the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but helped raise and even outfit troops for 
the government service. Later he was elected on the Union 
Ticket and served as Governor of Ohio for two years. 

Mr. Tod retired to his Brier Hill farm in the summer, and 
his winter residence was on Holmes Street (Fifth) where he 
died at 63. It is difficult to estimate the great value he gave 
Youngstown in its early development by his wise counsel and 
his keen business sense. 

His son, John Tod, devoted his interests to the family deal- 
ings in Cleveland. His son, Henry, was a banker and vice- 
president of the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company, and its 
subsidiary coke, ore, dock, limestone properties. He was presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank for years until its merger 
with the First National. In his younger life he had been actively 
engaged in the operation of the furnaces with his father, 
and was the largest stockholder. He was considered the real 
financial head of the family. He had two sons, John and Harry. 
Harry was killed in early manhood. John Tod has been director 
of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company since the merger 
of the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company. He was graduated 
from Cornell University, and began business as President of the 
Falcon Bronze Company. He also was vice-president of the 
Brier Hill Steel Company, Bessemer Limestone Company, direc- 
tor of the Youngstown Carriage Company, Republic Rubber 
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Company, and many others. Much of his time is spent in the 
management of the Tods’ various estates and to charitable insti- 
tutions. He was president of the Youngstown Hospital Asso- 
ciation for some years, and is now President Emeritus. He has 
always been a large contributor to the hospital and the Com- 
munity Chest. 

William Tod, another son of Governor Tod, was president 
for years of the William Tod Company which made engines and 
pumps. His sons were William, David and Fred. William died 
when a young man. After leaving college David started to work 
at the Brier Hill Iron Company, in the furnace department and 
later became head of the cement plant there. He followed his 
father as president of the William Tod Company, and was 
president of the Youngstown Southern Railroad. He was 
founder of the Southern Park Racing Track, and a director of 
Stambaugh-Thompson Company, Commercial Bank, and Ma- 
honing Sand Company. He was vice-president of the Brier Hill 
Steel Company and Bessemer Limestone Company. He had a 
political career as a councilman and a Ohio State Senator from 
1909 to 1913. He married Ann Stambaugh, daughter of Daniel 
Stambaugh. His early death in 1919 at 49 cut short a bright 
future. 

Fred Tod, David’s brother, was active in the administration 
of many Tod interests as the Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, Commercial Bank, Youngstown Steel Com- 
pany, Bessemer Limestone, Bibawac Mining, and Stambaugh- 
Thompson. He was executor of the David and William Tod 
estates. He belonged to many clubs and his jovial disposition 
endeared him to his many friends. He died in 1944. He had the 
following children: Fred II, whose children are Dorothy, 
Margaret, Nancy and Sally; daughter, Margaret Owsley, whose 
family are Charles, Fradena and Richard; daughter, Sally 
Deveruex, whose children are Julien and Antoinette; daughter, 
Katherine Johnstone, whose family consists of David, Ann and 
Katherine; son, David, is at home. 

Governor Tod’s son, George, was born in 1840. He enlisted 
in the army and studied law. However, he devoted his time 
principally to the many Tod interests, serving as president of 
Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company for long years. He had large 
coal and mining investments here and in the West which became 
very profitable. He was a prominent figure in the racing world, 
eventually buying the old Fairground site on Belmont Avenue. 
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The love of fast horses dates back in the Tod family to 1800, 
when the original Judge Tod wagered a thousand dollars (a 
fabulous sum in those days) that his horse could beat any horse 
from the village of Warren. The test took place near Crab 
Creek; the report is that Tod’s horse (borrowed from James 
Hillman) won by a nose. At the death of Mr. George Tod he 
left his beautiful home and farm at Brier Hill for a cemetery, 
where his heirs have erected a chapel and an administration 
building. 

The two daughters of the Governor were Sally and Grace. 
Sally was never married. Grace was the wife of Judge George 
Arrell, and their children were David Tod Arrell, who died un- 
married leaving his fortune to charity, and a daughter Frances, 
whose children are George Arrell Parsons, W. E. Parsons, Frances 
Parsons and Donald Parsons. 

Judge George Tod was of a large family, and his brothers 
and sisters are also heads of pioneer Youngstown families. His 
sister, Charlotte, was unmarried. His sister, Mary, was the 
wife of Dr. Evans of Akron. Their son David Evans, was an 
engineer at Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company. He was killed 
there in a boiler explosion. His daughter, Maria, married P. J. 
Sweeney well known real estate man here. David Tod was a 
cousin of David Evans, and worked also as an engineer at the 
Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company. He was the son of David 
Tod, brother of Judge George Tod. His daughter, Charlotte, 
was a secretary of the Tod estate. 

Julia, sister of Judge Tod, married James R. Ford of Akron, 
builder of the first rolling mill, The Youngstown Iron Com- 
pany. Their son, James H. Ford, married Arabella Stambaugh 
a sister of the original John Stambaugh. He was a member of 
the firm of Ford, Rhodes Company of Cleveland. Their chil- 
dren were John S. Ford, Tod Ford and Mrs. Henry Garlick. 
John S. married Harriet Wick, member of another pioneer fam- 
ily, and their daughter Helen, Mrs. Armin Elsaesser, is the direct 
descendant of four pioneer families, Judge George Tod’s, Henry 
Wick’s, John Stambaugh’s and James Ford’s. 

Another sister of Judge Tod, Grace, married Simon Perkins 
of Warren. Their son, George Perkins, was a founder of the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Company. The Perkins family was asso- 
ciated with Governor David Tod in the building of the Cleve- 
land and Mahoning Railroad. Another sister of Judge Tod, Isa- 
bella, married James Stewart of New York City. Their son, 
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James Stewart, became a successful importer as well as an iron 
and coal operator with original stock in the Brier Hill Iron and 
Coal Company. Mrs. Jack Gardner of Jamaica, N. Y. is his 
daughter, a well known personage in art circles. Judge George 
Tod’s wife, Sally Isaacs, was related to the Ingersoll family. 
Grace Ingersoll married J. G. Butler which connects two more 
prominent families of Youngstown. 

George Tod, Jr., was the son of Judge Tod, and his son, 
George Tod, was the prominent civil engineer who built the 
P. C. & T. Railroad between Youngstown and Akron, and later 
built a part of the Union Pacific. He was also engineer for the 
Youngstown and Southern Railway, and the Youngstown and 
Sharon. He married Merilla Stambaugh; they had two sons, 
Martin, engineer, and E. Wayne, a Captain in the Navy. Cap- 
tain Tod married the daughter of Fred Wick, Alma, and their 
children are Fred, Alma, and Robert. The children of Martin 
Tod are George B. and Martin. The fifth generation of this 
line are represented by George R. Tod, William H. Tod, Gordon 
R. Tod, Merilla Stambaugh Tod, Fred Wick Tod, Terry Tod, 
Alma Wayne Tod and Robert Tod. 

The children of Mrs. P. J. Sweeney, grandniece of Judge 
Tod, are Mary Sweeney, Grace Sweeney O’Neill, David Evans 
Sweeney, Paul J. Sweeney and John B. Sweeney. 


The Wick Family 


The history of the Wick Family Tree in Youngstown is 
greatly developed by many branches which sprout in all direc- 
tions in this community. To include all the Wicks who influ- 
enced the progress of Youngstown would require another book. 

The family tree has two main branches composed of the 
heirs of Reverend William Wick and Henry. Both of these 
men came in the early 1800’s. Reverend Wick was the first to 
arrive, and is honored as the village’s first preacher, and founder 
of the First Presbyterian Church here. He farmed to support 
his family, bought land, and many of the Wick family are his 
direct descendants. 

His brother Henry, a merchant, came at the urging of his 
father-in-law, Caleb Baldwin. Henry ran his father-in-law’s 
store successfully until his own son Caleb took over the manage- 
ment. This store was located near the present McKelvey De- 
partment Store. One of Henry Wick’s best purchases was the 
block of land downtown extending along Federal from Hazel 
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to Phelps and back to Wood Street. This land cost Mr. Wick 
$255 and included some other farm land. He then erected some 
small frame buildings on Federal Street. The tax duplicate of 
1820 shows him as one of the largest of the village’s taxpayers. 
His family consisted of Caleb, Thomas, Betsy, Lemuel, Henry, 
Hugh, Hannah, Matilda, John D., Mary, and Paul. 

Of these children, Henry established a bank in Cleveland. 
John D. became a prominent member in Pittsburgh mercantile 
trade. Hugh, Paul, Lemuel and Caleb were merchants here and 
in neighboring villages. William Wick’s children were Phoebe, 
William L., Daniel, Elisha, Elizabeth, Samuel, Anna, Jame, 
John, Sarah, and Calvin. There is a record of Phoebe as a school 
teacher in 1824. 

After an early era of merchandising, the Wicks became 
involved in their real estate holdings; subsequently in the devel- 
opment of coal and iron industry. The first rolling mill in 1846 
called the Youngstown Iron Company was unsuccessful. The 
directors were the Wicks: Henry, Hugh, Paul and Caleb. An- 
other director was R. W. Tayler a brother-in-law. While this 
proved a failure it was the beginning of the Brown-Bonnell 
Company. It was the only time the Wick family was not suc- 
cessful in the iron business. 

Much of the family’s fortune is due to the coal mining 
industry. H. K. (Nunky) Wick was one of the leading soft 
coal producers. His company was the H. K. Wick Company 
which kept busy a string of coal gondola cars. Henry (Farmer) 
Wick headed the Witch Hazel and Palmyra Coal Companies. 
Another company of the family’s was the Wicks and Wells 
Company. Ralph and Frank Wick were also coal operators. 

In 1857 the Wick Brothers Bank was formed with Hugh 
Wick holding three-fifths interest and Paul Wick, two-fifths. 
This private bank proved to be of much value to the family 
later in iron and steel activities. Thomas Wilson and Charles 
Wick were cashiers. It was the only bank of its time with the 
exception of the Mahoning County Bank. 

The first rolling mill exclusively under Wick’s control was 
the Youngstown Rolling Mill Company, formed in 1871 by 
Paul, Henry, and John C. Wick. Others were interested but 
the Wicks controlled. Its success is evident in the annual report 
of 1884, where it was shown that the capital stock of $60,000 
had increased in thirteen years to nearly $300,000. This report 
was made by Henry Wick, secretary of the company. Later 
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this plant was managed by George D. Wick, and Myron C. 
Wick. Later still when the Carnegie Steel Company took over, 
Powers Wick was superintendent for more than 29 years. 

The next rolling mill venture was in 1871 when Caleb B. 
and H. K. Wick with their brother-in-law, C. D. Arms, built 
a mill in Crab Creek with the thought of rolling iron railroad 
rails. The mill had a large train of rolls and about twenty 
puddle furnaces. The company consisted of C. B. Wick, presi- 
dent, Ralph Wick, secretary, and Myron Wick, treasurer. Later 
this company was the Wick, Ridgly Company. 

As the Mahoning Valley Iron Company, it later combined 
with Republic Steel Company with George Wick, vice presi- 
dent. Another Wick mill was the John D. Wick Company 
called the Wick, Arms Company, nicknamed the “Grasshopper 
Mill.” Interested in this mill were Ralph and Frank Wick. 
Myron C., Ralph, Frank and George D. Wick were interested 
in the Brown-Bonnell Company. 

In the late 1880’s Henry Wick, at the request of the people 
of Warren, took an $18,000 share in the old Westlake Mill. He 
ran it successfully until 1892 when it became part of the Wick 
controlled Union Iron and Steel Company. The Trumbull Iron 
Company was the kindergarten in steel for the Paul Wick boys: 
Myron, George, and Fred. Henry Wick, son of Hugh Wick, 
had received his training in the Youngstown Rolling Mill. An- 
other Wick venture in the 1880’s was the Furnace at Lowell- 
ville, controlled by Paul, John C., Henry, Myron and Fred 
Wick. The largest and most important ventures of this family 
was the Ohio Steel Company in which Henry Wick was presi- 
dent, and Myron Wick, a director. After four successful years 
this company was sold to the National Steel Company for nearly 
three to one profit for the stock. The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company was headed in 1900 by George D. Wick and 
many Wicks are stockholders. This plant has grown into a 
multimillion dollar corporation. Henry Wick with his sons, 
Hugh and Myron Arms Wick, established the Elyria Iron and 
Steel Company which was absorbed by the Republic Steel Com- 
pany. Myron A. Wick became a vice-president of Republic 
Steel, and president of the Truscon Steel Company. 

The Wick Bank has been mentioned with Hugh and Paul 
as owners. Other Wicks in the banking world were Caleb B., 
cashier of the old Mahoning County Bank; R. W. Tayler, 
Comptroller of the U. S. Treasury; Mason Wick, secretary of 
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the Dollar Bank, and Dennick Wick, treasurer of the Dollar 
Bank. Hugh Wick was a councilman, and Paul Wick was a 
member and secretary of the Board of Education. Wick Tayler 
was a Representative to the State Legislature. The lawyers in the 
family were R. W. Tayler, William Wick and John Elsaesser. 
Lemuel Wick was a doctor. There are two granddaughters of the 
original pioneer, Henry Wick, Mrs. John S. Ford and Mrs. Porter 
Pollock. There are many great grandchildren: Mrs. Wilford 
Arms, Mrs. Armin Elsaesser, William B. Pollock, J. F. Bonnell, 
Hugh Bonnell, Mrs. Paul Jones, Paul Wick, Phillip Wick, Peter 
Wick, Peter Elsaesser, James Wick, George L. Wick, Dennick 
Wick, Elbridge Wick, G. D. Wick, Powers Wick, Frank Wick, 
Louise Wick, Laura Wick, Caroline Hardenbergh. Actress Hen- 
rietta Crossman was a granddaughter of Thomas Wick, son of 
the original Henry. A daughter of Thomas Wick married into 
the Stephen Foster family. 

One of the first streets to be opened was Wick, which is 
now Commerce Street. Wick Park on the north side of the 
city was given in 1889 to the community by J. C. Wick, Henry 
Wick, Scott Bonnell, Emily Bonnell, C. Bissell, C. B. Wick, 
H. K. Wick and all Wicks and in-laws. M. C. Wick gave Helen 
Chapel to the Presbyterian Church. Paul Wick js president of 
the Youngstown Hospital which the family has generously 
supported. A few of the families connected to the Wicks by 
marriage are the families of Tod, Stambaugh, Powers, Ford, 
Hitchcock, Arms and Bonnell. 


The Gibson Family 


Captain James Gibson with his wife and four sons, John, 
James, Samuel and Robert came here in 1799. The Gibsons 
were from the north of Ireland of Scottish descent. Captain 
Gibson first settled in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania in 
1760. He engaged in the fighting during the French and Indian 
war. During the Revolutionary War he served as a captain of 
the artillery. When he brought his family west in a covered 
wagon, he was headed for Warren but stopped here first over- 
night at the future site of “Gibson Springs”. He liked the site 
so well he returned and made a purchase from John Young, of 
three hundred acres along the river front extending south. Later 
the family was to extend their land southward. There was some 
conflict over the land that James Gibson bought as this was the 
same land that Daniel Sheehy understood he had purchased. 
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Over this Mr. Young and Mr. Sheehy engaged in a fist fight 
that js remembered in the history of Youngstown. When Mr. 
Sheehy appealed his case to the Connecticut Land Company in 
Hartford, the case was settled that Sheehy would have the land 
on the north side of the river, and Gibson the land on the south 
side of the Mahoning. Captain Gibson and his sons cleared the 
land by hand and erected their home of logs. The only clear 
view that the family had was up and down the Mahoning. They 
were surrounded by a dense forest which offers a contrast to 
Poland Avenue as it is in the twentieth century. In 1820 ““Gib- 
son Springs” famous for years for its cool refreshing water was 
built of immense stone blocks. 

The Gibsons were very religious and crossed the river at the 
“riffles” opposite their home to get to church. They carried 
their shoes in their hands. James Gibson, Jr., was drowned as 
he attempted to cross the high river on his horse. The hardships 
of these early pioneers were relieved somewhat by the pleasure of 
abundant hunting, community log burnings, and raising of 
barns. One son, Samuel, was a mute. Although he went away 
for treatment, he remained a mute until his death in 1859. 

The son, John, inherited the south portion of the family 
farm and added to it until he had one hundred and seventy-five 
acres of land. The sons went west, and the daughters married 
into well known pioneer families of Sprout, Cowden, Sexton, 
Stewart, Walker and Dickson. Captain Gibson’s one daughter 
married James McElhenany. 

Captain Gibson’s son, Robert Dixon, married Lydia Marshall 
and they had three sons and two daughters. In 1838 he built 
the stone house which is in Homestead Park. Nancy married A. 
S. Hine. Eliza married George Hinkley from whom she was 
divorced, but reserved the name of Gibson until her marriage 
to James Neilson. Her son, Robert Gibson, was a well known 
eye and ear specialist, and prominent in real estate development. 
Her daughter named the Neilson House in the Caldwell settle- 
ment for her mother. John Gibson, second son of Robert D. 
and grandson of Captain Gibson, was married to Amelia Eckles. 
James Marshall Gibson, another son, had died in early manhood. 
The four children of John and Amelia Gibson are still living. 
They own the deed to the Youngstown Homestead Park includ- 
ing the stone house which their grandfather built. These chil- 
dren are: Cora, married to Nicholas Rees, Sara, married to 
Frank Head, Charles R., unmarried, and Marshall Gibson. 
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Samuel Gibson, the eldest son of Robert D., was married to 
Ann Irwin, and on her death to Nancy Gault. Their children 
were James D., William T., Minnie, Ben, Robert A., Harry 
and Ella. Two of these children, Robert and Ella, died in early 
youth. Samuel had inherited the land of his Uncle Samuel, the 
mute son of Captain Gibson. This included a desirable portion 
along the Mahoning at Poland Avenue. He also inherited the 
northern portion of his father’s farm. He served as a Captain 
of the militia in the Civil War, and assisted slaves in their under- 
ground flight to Canada. His son, James, was active in the 
contracting and brick business with a large brick yard on the 
Gibson property near Poland Avenue. His brother, William T. 
Gibson, studied law; was Prosecuting Attorney, Mayor of 
Youngstown, and President of the City Savings and Trust 
Company. He had a reputation as a popular speaker, and was 
strong politically in a Republican district. Harry Gibson, an- 
other son of Samuel, was a partner of the Milliken Gibson Com- 
pany at Haseltine, and later was connected with the City Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. Benjamin Gibson served for many 
years with the Carnegie Steel Company. 

Gibson heirs laid out the Gibson Grove Plat and the R. D. 
Gibson Plat near Woodrow Wilson High School. Some of the 
in-laws of the family are the families of Rees, Head, Hine, 
Heasly, McElhaney, Neilson, Zeller, Edwards, Cowden, Sexton, 
Stewart, Walker and Dickson. Members of the family still living 
are: Mrs. Nicholas Rees, Mrs. Frank Head, Charles and Marshall 
Gibson, Mrs. James Sylvis, Sergeant Marshall Rees, Mrs. Roy 
Cuthberson, Mrs. George Deeter, Gibson Head, Mrs. W. L. 
Woodhall, Mrs. W. A. Duff, Mrs. George Zeller, Mrs. Richard 
Eply, Mrs. Robert Campbell, Robert and Charles Gibson. 


The Manning Family 


Dr. Henry Manning came here in 1811 from Lebanon, Con- 
necticut the same year he was graduated from medical school. 
It was the same year that General Harrison won the battle of 
Tippecanoe, that made the Western Reserve safe from the 
Indians. It was also the year that the first steamboat made its 
voyage down the Ohio River, opening a cheap route for travel 
and freight. The next year, 1812, brought the second war with 
Great Britain. Henry Manning was inducted into the army as 
a surgeon serving in the regiment of Colonel Rayen. The doctor 
taught school for several years, and farmed to support his fam- 
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ily. He built a small farm house just east of the Public Square 
where the family lived for many years. At the same time he 
invested in farm lands near the city. Some of this was later laid 
out in city lots. Coal was discovered on some of the land and 
was mined to financial advantage. 

Dr. Manning was one of the original stockholders in the first 
rolling mill which was later the Brown-Bonnell Company. In 
1848 he sold land to the Eagle Furnace Company which erected 
a blast furnace near Worthington Street. At the same time he 
gave a lease for coal mining to the furnace company for a 
twenty-five year period, at one half cent per bushel of coal 
mined. He sold another site in 1871 of about twenty-five acres 
bordering the north bank of the Mahoning River west of Stull 
Street (West Street) to the Wicks for building the Youngs- 
town Rolling Mill. In 1840 the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal 
went through the Manning farm and the first railroad, the 
Cleveland and Mahoning, cut through the center of his farm. 
He insisted that the road build a bridge so he could have an 
entrance to his farm. This bridge is known as the Ardale over- 
head bridge. At present it is too high for traffic. Another farm 
of Henry Manning’s was in Mill Creek Park where the Man- 
ning shaft was located. 

In 1815 Dr. Manning and Caleb Wick, Sr. engaged in a 
drug and grocery business which lasted until 1825. Dr. Man- 
ning was a trustee for the township from 1825 to 1836. He 
was from 1843 to 1846 a Representative to the State Legislature. 
He was elected the first president of the Board of Education in 
1851. He was also the first president of the First National 
Bank, the third bank to be chartered under the National Bank 
System. He died in 1869 after serving his community for over 
sixty years. He had six children: John, Henry, Rufus, Mrs. 
Timothy Baldwin, Mrs. W. J. Edwards and Mrs. Richard 
Garlick. 

John Manning, like his father, was a doctor and active in 
the community. He served on City Council and was elected 
Mayor, but retired after a short time because of illness. His 
one son, William Edward Manning, became vice-president and 
sales manager for the Youngstown Sheet and Tube. He married 
Alma Resch and their one daughter married Richard Schumann. 
William died early in life and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
lost a valuable officer. Three of John Manning’s four daugh- 
ters taught school here. 
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Dr. Manning’s son, Henry, had a nursery farm in Brier Hill, 
and also was associated in the drug company of Manning- 
McKeon. His daughter married George Huggins, superintend- 
ent of one of the Brown-Bonnell plants. Rufus Manning, the 
third son of the original Dr. Manning, served as a Commissary 
Lieutenant in the Civil War. While in the service his health was 
greatly impaired, and when he returned was a bookkeeper in 
the First National Bank. He was also active in the coal and real 
estate business. His wife was Clara Griffith, and their children 
were Mary, Rufus, Caroline, Clara, Myron, Julia, Olive and 
Alice. All are deceased except Julia who is married to Warren 
L. Swager, son of another pioneer family of Trumbull County. 

Dr. Henry Manning’s daughter, Mary, became the wife of 
William Johnson Edwards in 1839. Mr. Edwards was a man of 
great ability and was appointed one of the original trustees of 
Judge Rayen’s will. He had a large farm on Mahoning Avenue 
which was a land mark for many years. He was extremely hard 
of hearing and this handicap limited his public service. Their 
one daughter, Louise Edwards, was prominent in women’s clubs 
and religious activities. 

Another daughter of Dr. Henry Manning is Caroline Lord 
Manning who married Richard Garlick. Mr. Garlick studied 
medicine and opened a drug business here. They had three chil- 
dren, Henry Manning Garlick, Mary who married Sidney 
Strong, and Alice who died while a girl. Henry Garlick became 
president of the First National Bank, chairman of the board 
of the First National and Dollar Banks, director of the Morris 
Hardware Company, director in the Lloyd Booth Company 
(United Engineering Company), president of the Standard 
Textile Company. His one son, Richard, was treasurer of the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube and the Falcon Bronze Company. 
He married the daughter of Thomas H. Wells. Henry Garlick’s 
daughter, Julia, married W. W. Bonnell. Sidney Strong, son- 
in-law of Richard Garlick, Sr., was a prominent attorney. An- 
son Garlick, another son of Richard Garlick, Sr., was a civil 
engineer. 

The third daughter of Dr. Henry Manning was Lucretia 
who married Timothy Baldwin who had come here in 1848, as 
bookkeeper of the first rolling mill of the Brown-Bonnell Plant. 
Later he was a director of Arms-Wick Rolling Mill, and one of 
the organizers of the ‘“‘Grasshopper Mill”. He was also elected 
County Auditor. Their children consisted of William H., Frank, 
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Harry, Lillie, Mrs. Louis Osborne and Helen. William Baldwin 
was to distinguish himself as cashier of the First National Bank, 
secretary of the Youngstown Rolling Mill, Union Iron and 
Steel, and Ohio Steel Company. He entered the government 
service in association with the Tuberculosis Association. Frank 
Baldwin became Mayor of Youngstown. 

Those of the third and fourth generation of the Manning 
family are Maria Futzhugh Manning, Helen Manning Schu- 
mann, Julia Manning Swager, E. Louise Swager Vircelle, Clara 
Swager Day, Marion J. Swager. 


The Arms Family 


The ancestral home of the Arms family was on Guernsey 
Island, in the English Channel. There William Arms was born. 
He came to America in 1654 settling in Hadley, Massachusetts. 
He moved to Deerfield, Massachusetts where he fought the 
Indians. As a colonist he fought in the Revolutionary War. 
His grandson, Israel, married Sarah Axtell and in 1846 with 
their five children settled in Youngstown. The family married 
into the pioneer families of the Wicks, Bonnells, Browns, Man- 
nings, Warners and Hitchcocks. 

Jane Maria, daughter of Israel, married J. B. Wilder and 
their family were: Freeman Wilder, Myron Wilder, Elisha who 
married M. Brown, and Emily who married Charles Phillips. 

The children of Myron I. Arms, son of Israel, were: Mary 
who married Henry Wick, Warner who married Fannie Wick, 
Myron I. who married Almira Hitchcock, Emily who married 
Dr. George Peck, Maria Jane who married Charles Hofer and 
Harriet who married Charles Booth. 

The children of Charles Dayton Arms, son of Israel, were: 
Sarah who married Martyn Bonnell, Anna who married Harry 
Bonnell, Katherine who married Alfred Rice, Caroline unmar- 
ried, Laura Bell who married Harry Robinson, and Olive who 
married Wilford Arms. The mother of this family was Hannah 
Wick, the daughter of Caleb Wick. 

Freeman ©. Arms, son of Israel, married Caroline Procias 
and the daughter of that union married Tod Ford. Later Free- 
man married the widow of John Dennick Wick. Their daugh- 
ter, Sophia, married Henry Manning and their children were 
Anna, Henry and Marie. Marie married George Huggins. 

The Arms boys were all interested at one time or other in 
merchandising, and the store of Arms-Murray was one of the 
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first brick buildings downtown. It was located at the corner of 
Federal and Phelps. The second floor was a popular spot for 
public gatherings and dancing. 


But, they soon became interested in the town’s industrial 
projects. With their Uncle Jonathan Warner they made their 
first successful venture in the iron business with the Eagle Fur- 
nace. Another company of the family was the Arms-Bell Com- 
pany which manufactured nuts, bolts, and spikes. It was said 
to be the largest of its kind in the country. The Arms-Wick 
Company was a rolling mill built in 1870’s in the Crab Creek 
District by John D. Wick, M. I. Arms and Warner Arms. The 
plant rolled material for spikes, nuts, and bolts. It burnt to the 
ground and the site was taken over by the Mahoning Valley 
Iron Company. 

The Youngstown Rolling Mill built in 1871 had as its stock- 
holders some of the in-laws of the Arms family, Henry Wick, 
Tod Ford, and Charles Hofer. The Mahoning Valley Iron was 
started by C. B. Wick, and H. K. Wick with their brother-in- 
law, Charles D. Arms, who eventually became the leading stock- 
holder and president of the company. Charles D. Arms was 
also a partner with the Wicks in the development of coal mines 
in the Bryson Street district. The business then was generally 
of a partnership type where each man must meet his assessments 
or drop out. The risk assumed was great; many shrewd business 
men were made bankrupt by a dishonest or stupid partner. 
C. D. Arms had many financial losses but his western mining 
ventures proved most successful. His beautiful residence on 
Wick Avenue was the scene of many social occasions when his 
daughters entertained. 


Another well known Arms representative in industry was 
Warner Arms, head of the Falcon Sheet Mills at Niles. This 
company was later sold to the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company. After retiring from the Sheet and Tin Plate, Mr. 
Arms helped organize the Republic Rubber Company, which he 
headed until the time of his death. He had married Fanny Wick, 
daughter of John Dennick Wick, and their children were: 
Helen who married Ralph Cornelius, Fannie who married W. 
H. Heyward, Louise who married J. L. Dennet, and Myron I. 
Arms who married Margaret Robinson. 


Myron I. Arms II, son of the original Myron Arms, was one 
of the founders of the General Fireproofing Company, and 
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president of this company through many successful years. He 
was president of the Ohio Leather Company which he organ- 
ized as a large leather plant. 

Wilford P. Arms married Olive Arms, daughter of Charles 
D. Arms, and she is still living on Wick Avenue. He was inter- 
ested in the Arms-Bell Company, Powers Brown Company, 
Trumbull Steel Company, Warren Rolling Mills, Falcon Sheet 
Mills, Standard Table Oilcloth Company and Realty Trust 
Company. 

The family has had many bankers. Freeman Arms who 
served on Council and the Board of Education was president of 
the Mahoning County Bank (The First National Bank). R. E. 
Cornelius was President of the Mahoning Bank, and H. M. 
Robinson was head of one of the largest banks in California. 
Mr. Robinson was chosen as representative of the United States 
Government in the adjustment of German finances after World 
War I. Henry Robinson’s family was one notable for fine 
lawyers and judges. 

Members of the Arms family have remained prominent in 
civic and religious activities as well as industry. Mr. Alfred Rice 
of the firm of Rice, Haney and Medbury was long one of the 
oldest insurance men here. Harry Bonnell was an officer of the 
Mahoning Valley Iron Company. Martyn Bonnell was of the 
firm of Bonnell-Botsford and a director of the Brown-Bonnell 
Company. Charles Booth was president of the Lloyd Booth 
Company and vice-president of its successor, United Engineer- 
ing Company. Henry Wick was president of the Youngstown 
Iron and Steel Company, the Ohio Steel Company, and the 
Elyria Iron and Steel Company. George Peck was a noted sur- 
geon of Mahoning Valley. He performed here the first opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Tod Ford was president of the Youngs- 
town Steel Company. George Huggins was superintendent of 
the Mahoning Valley Iron Company. Myron Arms III is now 
president of the Arms-Franklin Company. Myron Arms Wick, 
son of Henry Wick and Mary Arms, was president of Truscon 
Steel Co. Paul Wick who married Almira Arms is president of 
the Youngstown Hospital Association and head of the Wick 
estates. Lloyd Booth, son of Harriet Arms Booth, is director of 
the Ohio Leather Company. The estate of Laura Bell Arms 
Robinson enabled the North Side Hospital to erect a new addi- 
tion. Margaret Arms Henderson, wife of Mayor Charles Hen- 
derson, has been first lady of Youngstown since 1947. William 
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Sampson, president of American Welding and Manufacturing 
Company. 


The Bonnell Family 


William Bonnell’s family came from England in 1841; he 
settled in Youngstown in 1855 to start the Brown-Bonnell Iron 
Company with the Browns and Westermans. The firm was to 
be one of the leading iron companies in the state with William 
Bonnell as secretary and treasurer of the Company. 

William Bonnell had three sons, Henry O. Bonnell, W. Scott 
Bonnell, and Martyn Bonnell. His four daughters were: Sarah 
who married G. H. McElevey, Eliza, who married J. H. Bush- 
nell, Caroline who married John C. Wick and Elizabeth who 
married Myron C. Wick. Sarah McElevey’s children were Mrs. 
Hi. K. Caskey, Mrs. F. D. Jones, Bonnell McElevey, and Paul H. 
McElevey of the Dollar Bank. The children of Myron and Eliz- 
abeth Bonnell Wick were Phillip, Myron, Paul, Laura and Caro- 
line who married Thomas Hardenbergh. 

Henry O. Bonnell, upon the death of his father and the 
retirement of Joseph Brown, became president of the Brown- 
Bonnell Company and his brother, W. Scott Bonnell, became 
vice-president. After the sale of the Company to Herbert Ayers 
and associates of Chicago, the Bonnells with Richard Brown 
bought the Mahoning Valley Iron Company. The officers of 
this Company were H. O. Bonnell, president, W. Scott Bonnell, 
vice-president and Richard Brown, manager. H. O. Bonnell 
was also vice-president of the newly formed Ohio Steel Works, 
president of the Mahoning National Bank, Hubbard Iron Com- 
pany, and the Mahoning and Shenango Valley Manufacturers’ 
Association. His early death at 54 was a great loss to the city. 

W. Scott Bonnell trained to be a roll turner but proved to 
have an excellent mind for finance, and served in the Brown- 
Bonnell office. Later he became vice-president of the Company 
and was also vice-president of Mahoning Valley Company. He 
was president of the Mahoning Bank. He married the daughter 
of Hugh Wick. Their daughter, Emily, married Perry B. Owen, 
manager of the Union Safety Deposit Company. Their son, 
W. W. Bonnell, married Julia Garlick. He was secretary of the 
Finished Steel Company. 

Martyn Bonnell, third son of the original settler William, 
married a daughter of C. D. Arms. He was a member of the 
Bonnell-Botsford Company and resided in Cleveland. 
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John Mink Bonnell nephew of William Bonnell joined his 
uncle in 1865 as a member of the Bonnell-Botsford Company. 
He married a daughter of Hugh Wick, and their children were: 
J. Fearnly Bonnell, Hugh Wick Bonnell, and Caroline, wife 
of Judge Paul Jones of the Federal Court. J. F. Bonnell is a 
director and a member of the Finance Committee of the Dollar 
Savings and Trust Company, and a member of the insurance 
firm of Liebman, Bonnell and Woods, and a member of H. B. 
Land Company. Hugh Bonnell is a gentleman farmer interested 
in raising blooded cattle. He has also financial interest in many 
Nounesown firms. Mr. John Mink Bonnell died when he was 
only 36. 

Another relative of the original William Bonnell who came 
here from England was Harry Bonnell who managed the shaft- 
ing department of the Mahoning Valley Iron Company. He 
married a daughter of C. D. Arms. William F. Bonnell was 
another member of this family who migrated from England to 
Youngstown, and became salesman for the Mahoning Valley 
Iron Company. He was also a member of the Bonnell-Botsford 
Company. 

The Bonnells have been active in the banking business. They 
are H. O. Bonnell, and W. Scott Bonnell, president of the Ma- 
honing National Bank, Paul McElevey, secretary of the Dollar 
Bank, and J. Fearnly Bonnell, director of the Dollar Bank. 

Fourth and fifth generations of this family are: the Paul 
Wick children: William, Peter, Laura and Paul; Paul McEle- 
vey’s daughter, Sara S. Somner; Mrs. Paul Jones’ children: Mary 
and Paul; Martyn Bonnell’s children: Florence Saunders, and 
Virginia Harvey; H. O. Bonnell’s daughters: Mrs. W. C. Langly 
and Mrs. T. L. Robinson; the Caskey children: Paul and Sarah 
Breithaut; J. Fearnly’s daughter, Mrs. William Hayward and 
the children of Mrs. F. D. Jones: Pauline and F. Henry Jones. 


The Brown Family 


Joseph, Richard, Thomas, and Nathaniel Brown came to 
Youngstown in 1854 to purchase the idle Youngstown Iron 
Company with Messrs. Bonnell and Westerman. These English- 
men were skilled in the practical methods of iron making and it 
is fortunate for Youngstown that the plant remained here, 
instead of moving to New Castle as was the original plan. 

The oldest brother, Joseph, became president of the new 
firm of Brown-Bonnell. He held this office until he retired in 
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1875. He believed in the establishment of outside sources for 
his company, and he was influential in the organization of the 
Cleveland Brown Company. He made close relationships with 
jobbers and wholesalers, particularly with the Ayer Company. 
Fle started the first mill in the Joliet Section of Chicago under 
the name of Joseph Brown Iron Company. He was president 
of the Mahoning National Bank. He sold his interests in the 
Brown-Bonnell Company to Herbert Ayers and associates of 
Chicago. His one son, E. L. Brown, was active in business 
groups and at one time was president of the Mahoning Bank. 
He was also president of the Ohio Powder Company which in- 
cluded his brother-in-law, William Powers, Walter Beecher, and 
J. Craig Smith. He was a director of the Ohio Steel Company. 
Joseph and his wife, Suzannah Oellig, were prominent members 
of the Trinity Methodist Church. The other children were: 
Mary Jane, wife of Edwin J. Warner; Elizabeth who married 
William Powers; Suzannah who married Dr. C. E. Felton of 
the Methodist Church; Joseph H. who died in early manhood: 
J. Oellig who died in 1915, and Emily and Ella, twins. 

Richard Brown was a roller, roll turner, and a capable su- 
perintendent. He and Job Frogget are reported to have worked 
opposite sides of the rolls to produce nail plate in the early oper- 
ations of the small plant. The mill was run only in the day- 
time. It was Mr. Brown’s task to turn the rolls at night for the 
next day’s work. This close attention to detail was what made 
it possible for the company to clear its debts, and make a place 
for itself in the iron world. Richard Brown was later a stock- 
holder and superintendent of the Mahoning Valley Iron Com- 
pany. He was owner of a mill at Hamilton, Ontario and an- 
other plant in the West. He gave the Public Library its start 
with a reading room on East Federal Street. The Public Library 
later occupied his residence at Market and Front Streets. He 
was a liberal contributor to the Trinity Church; the Richard 
Brown Memorial Church on Elm and Woodbine Avenues is 
named in his honor. He remained a life Director of the City 
Hospital. 

Thomas Brown, one of the original members of the Brown- 
Bonnell Company, was an expert roller, and so was his son, Bert 
Brown. Nathaniel Brown of the original Brown brothers was 
also a roller on the Nail Plate Mill. His son was John W. Brown 
who was cashier of the plant, and later County Treasurer. The 
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Company, and Frank L. Brown who started as a roller in the 
Brown-Bonnell Plant, and was elected Mayor of Youngstown 
in 1900. James Brown was another son of the original Nathaniel 
and was shipper for the company. His two sons are F. L. Brown 
of Columbia Steel Company and W. O. Brown, president of 
the Youngstown Vindicator. 


The Andrews Family 


Chauncey Andrews was born in 1828 in Vienna, Ohio where 
he helped his father run a country store. The family came here 
and had a popular inn, The Mansion House, located near the 
present Spring Common. When a young man Chauncey tried 
the haberdashery business in the firm of Breenaman and An- 
drews, but this proved unsatisfactory and he returned to his 
father’s inn business. 

His true career was started with a lucky venture in coal 
mining near Thornhill. He built a tramway to his mine which 
connected with the old canal and gave him an outlet for the 
coal he produced. He sought to expand his business and called on 
the financial aid of an uncle in Vienna. He developed some of 
the best mines in this district, and one of the best limestone 
quarries, the Carbon Limestone, which is still in possession of 
his family. In his expansion program he built a rolling mill and 
a blast furnace at Haselton. He was a partner of the Andrews- 
Hitchcock Company in Hubbard. He organized the Commer- 
cial Bank, and served as a director of other banks here. He 
built the Akron Branch of the P. C. T. Railroad and a part of 
the P. & L. E. Railroad. He pledged personally the cost of a 
court house in Youngstown, if the County seat would be lo- 
cated here, instead of Canfield. He raised the amount by sub- 
scription. When in 1879 the Supreme Court ruled in Youngs- 
town’s favor, the building was already erected. 

As a hobby he raised pedigree cattle and was an originator 
of the Race Track and Old Fairgrounds. His magnificent home 
on Wick Avenue was for years the finest in Ohio. The house 
stands today as a convent located next to Ursuline High School. 
Mr. Andrews was associated with John D. Rockefeller but sold 
his holdings when Rockefeller was building the Standard Oil 
Company. At his death in 1893 he was regarded as the wealth- 
iest man in the city. 

His brothers Lawrence, Wallace and Norman were at times 
associated with him in business. Wallace was the originator of 
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the Steam Heating system in New York. His brother-in-law 
was “Rory” Moore, noted lawyer and former Mayor of Youngs- 
town. Austin Andrews of Vienna was a relative of Chauncey’s 
and an associate. He was a coal operator and owner of fine race 
horses. His son, Upson, was associated in the coal and natural 
gas companies, and his grandson, William, was interested in 
limestone quarries. Chauncey’s daughter Edith married John 
A. Logan, Jr. and his daughter Julia married Leslie Bruce. Im- 
mediate relatives bearing the name are Peter Andrews and his 
family. The niece of Chauncey Andrews, Miss Moore, left a 
fortune to the city hospitals. His granddaughter, Lady Max- 
well Scott, often visits here. 


The Powers Family 


Abraham and Isaac Powers were among the first settlers 
to come to this community. They discovered the falls in Mill 
Creek Park in 1799, and erected the first saw and grist mill at 
this spot. They purchased also about 600 acres in Youngstown 
Township and surrounding townships. Isaac married Leah 
Frazee of Poland in 1801. He died in Youngstown in 1861 at 
the age of 83, the last survivor of the founders of Youngstown. 

William, son of Isaac and Leah Powers, married the daugh- 
ter of Joseph Brown. He became extremely interested in coal 
mining with the Wicks, and Wick and Powers Coal Company, 
and the Powers Coal Company which produced 300 tons of 
coal a day in 1874. He opened coal mines at Coalburg, Ohio, 
with the firm of Arms and Powers. Mr. Powers was the one 
responsible for moving the flour mill from a point south on 
the Mahoning River to the corner of Commerce and Wick, the 
present site of the Central Garage. He was a large holder of 
real estate with land in the Powers and Bissell Addition, located 
on the south side across the Market Street Bridge. He lived 
where the present Post Office is. He was a prominent organizer 
in 1874 of the Mahoning County Historical Society. 

Sons and daughters of Abraham Powers were Isaac, Abra- 
ham, Madison, Milton, Nancy and Mary. Milton Powers had 
a large farm on Mahoning Avenue Extension, and as was the 
profitable custom of the day, mined coal on his farm. The coal 
was transported across Mahoning Avenue by a mule which fol- 
lowed a narrow gauge track to the “Power’s Shutes”. There the 
coal was dropped into the ‘“Pee-wee Railroad” cars which ran 
to Fairport on Lake Erie. Emma Powers, daughter of Milton, 
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married Frank Wick and they had three children: Powers, 
Frank and Louise. Powers Wick has a daughter, Nancy, a name 
popular in the Powers family. Frank, son of Milton, married 
Lide Ward and their children were Charles, Helen and Laura. 
Another son of Milton’s was Emmet who married a daughter of 
Paul Wick and they had one son, Paul Powers. 

Madison Powers was Milton’s brother and son of Abraham. 
He owned a large acreage of land in Trumbull Country, and 
was considered the largest cattle raiser in this district. He 
owned land in Youngstown Township across the Mahoning 
River from the Shehy holdings near the present Powersway and 
more land across Mill Creek including the land where the 
present Ohio Works is located. Another son of Abraham, Isaac, 
was interested with Phineas Hill in the community’s first grist 
mill and was a stockholder in the Youngstown Iron Company. 
His son, Isaac, was a doctor in Austintown and Mecca. 

Ridgely Powers was a school examiner and from 1859 to 
1861 was prosecuting attorney. He later became a leading attor- 
ney in Pittsburgh. Frank Powers was a jeweler from 1887 until 
his death in 1932. He had three sons, Edward, of Butler Wick 
and Company, Franklin and Raymond who are attorneys. Ed- 
mond L. Powers married Gertrude Simpkins and their son, Wil- 
liam L., was managing editor of the Vindicator for many years 
and head of the Veteran’s organization. Other members of the 
Powers family are: J. A. Fithian, Decker Fithian, Tad Fithian, 
William Fithian and Libby and Margaret Waddell. John Milton 
Powers, a florist of Girard, is a descendant of this family. 

The Stambaugh Family 

Jacab Stambuagh came here in the early 1800's and about 
1810 bought part of the Wirt farm in Brier Hill. Later he 
bought land adjoining the Tod farm. It was with this farm that 
John Stambaugh, his son, and David Tod formed their company 
which was to make the family fortune. John married Sara 
Beaver and to them twelve children were born. 

The first son, William, had six children: Joseph, Frank, 
Samuel, Homer, Milton and Charles. 

Daughter, Julyan, married Calvin Shook. They had one son, 
Silas, and one daughter, Mrs. Henry Heedy. 

Daughter, Sarah, married Nelson Crandall and their children 
were: Ford, Arabella, and Charles. 

Daughter, Arabella, married James Ford and their children 
were: Tod Ford, John Stambaugh Ford and Mrs. Henry Garlick. 
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Son, Jacob, married Elizabeth McCartney and their children 
were: Hi. J. Stambaugh and Mrs. George D. Hughes. 
Son, Martin, whose children were Evan and Mts. George 


Tod. 


Son, John, married Caroline Hamilton. They had four 
children: Henry H., John, Grace and George. Henry H. left 
to the city, when he died in 1919, the Stambaugh Auditorium 
and the Stambaugh Golf Links. 

Son, Daniel, whose children were Mrs. Anna Tod and Phil- 
lip, who married Fannie Williams. 

Son, David, whose children were William F. and David. 
David bought a farm at Bears Den, and married a member of 
the Riblet family. He was born in a log cabin which has been 
moved to the west bank of Lake Glacier. Children: Maud Row- 
land, Paul and Helen Edwards. Grandchildren: D. S. Edwards 
and J. C. Edwards. 

Charles Stambaugh had two sons, “Doc” and “Mick”, well 
known in sporting circles. 


The McKelveys 


G. M. McKelvey is a striking example of the successful self- 
made man of a past generation. He founded the G. M. McKel- 
vey Company in 1882. He married Leah Brownlee of Struthers, 
and they had five children: Letitia Morris, Lucius B., Katherine, 
the wife of Charles F. Owsley, Gertrude, wife of George Jones, 
Florence, wife of Frank Harris. Mr. McKelvey was interested 
in the Commercial National Bank of which he was president. 
He was also president of the Youngstown Hospital Association, 
and had an interest in The Youngstown Iron and Steel Roofing 
Company (Sharon Steel). Emery McKelvey was a nephew of 
G. M. McKelvey and for many years managed the department 
store. Lucius succeeded his father as head of McKelvey’s, a 
popular, well liked man. Dr. G. M. McKelvey, his son, is a 
prominent surgeon in Youngstown and Lucius’s son, William, 
is associated with the family store. 


The Hamiltons 


The Hamilton family is represented by two brothers who 
came here prior to the Civil War. Manuel Hamilton was a 
skilled millwright. He invested in a flour mill, Bently and 
Hamilton, located at Wick and Commerce Streets. He then 
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formed a partnership with John Buehrle in the flour and feed 
business. He was a member of City Council. His two sons were 
Homer and Wils Hamilton. His daughters married John Stam- 
baugh and John Fowler. 


Homer Hamilton was a machinist and with Predmore 
started a machine shop in 1856. In 1861 it became the Homer 
Hamilton Company, with John Stambaugh, Homer Hamilton, 
and Fred D. Gerwig as partners. The next year it became the 
William Tod Company. Mr. Hamilton was a member of City 
Council, and a member and secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion. His sons were Harry, Grant, Fred, John, Nicholas and 
Scott. They became well known as artists, draftsmen, real 
estate promoters, builders of street cars, and newspaper men. 
Grant Hamilton was owner and art editor of Judge, a famous 
cartoon paper. Fred was chief draftsman for the William Tod 
Company. Harry Hamilton was a mill superintendent and pro- 
moter of street railways and real estate. John was associated 
with his brother, Harry. Nicholas was a Safety Director and 
a fireman. Scott was an artist and newspaperman. He is the 
father of Esther Hamilton. 


Wils Hamilton was for years head of the Waterworks De- 
partment. He had four sons: Hale, Paul, Hugh, and Carl. 


The Hitchcocks 


In 1858 William J. Hitchcock formed a partnership with 
Chauncey Andrews in a coal company. Later they formed the 
company of Andrews and Hitchcock with a blast furnace oper- 
ation. Mr. Hitchcock was a great scholar, as well as a keen 
business man. His two sons, Frank and William, continued the 
firm until they sold to the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany. The Hitchcock interests included extensive farming land 
where they raised cattle. The Hitchcock daughters married 
George D. Wick, and Myron Arms. Some of the representa- 
tives of the family today are W. J. Hitchcock, Jr., Paul Wick, 
and George D. Wick. 


The Fords 


In 1838 James R. Ford established the Akron Manufacturing 
Company. He supervised the building of the first rolling mill, 
the Youngstown Iron Company in 1846. His son, James H. 
Ford, married Arabella, daughter of John Stambaugh. Their 
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son, John Stambaugh Ford married Harriet Wick, daughter of 
Paul Wick, and they had one daughter who is Mrs. Armin 
Elsaesser. Mrs. John S. Ford has always been well known as an 
active volunteer worker in hospital management. Another son 
of James H. Ford was Tod Ford, a prominent lawyer and presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Steel Company. He married a daugh- 
ter of Freeman O. Arms. The daughter of James Ford married 
Henry Garlick. 

Another family of Fords who are well known as Youngs- 
town leaders was founded by E. L. Ford who came here to 
start a steel foundry. He eventually went into the “washed 
metal” business at Brier Hill with Tod Ford and John Stam- 
baugh when the Youngstown Steel Company was formed. He 
bought a lower furnace of the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Com- 
pany. He developed a process of puddling, and built a plant 
above Warren. His son, John, is a lawyer, and a member of the 
firm of Manchester, Ford, Bennett and Powers from which he 
is retired temporarily to serve as Judge. A daughter, Josephine, 
is the widow of Benjamin Agler. E. L. Ford had married Blanche 
Butler, a daughter of J. G. Butler. 


The Butler Family 


J. G. Butler came to Youngstown in the early ’60s as a pur- 
chasing agent for Hale and Ayer of Chicago, brokers for iron 
products of the Brown-Bonnell Company. He had previously 
been connected with the Girard Iron Company, and Ward 
Company of Niles. He became general manager of the Brier 
Hill Iron and Coal Company, and president and manager of 
the Mahoning and Shenango Valley Pig Iron Association which 
had control of practically all the bessemer pig iron produced in 
this section. He was one of the founders of the Ohio Steel 
Company, and the Tod-Butler Limestone Company (Bessemer 
Limestone Company). Also he was a nationally known figure 
in the Republican Party and was instrumental in the building 
of the McKinley Memorial in Niles. He financed the Butler Art 
Gallery which stands across the street from the former eG: 
Butler home. The history of his life contains valuable data on 
the industrial doings of many men and firms. He married 
Grace Ingersoll, a distant relative of the Tod family, and they 
had three children: Henry who was with the Butler, Wick and 
Company, Blanche who married E. L. Ford, and Grace who 
married J. McGraw of Detroit. 
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The Deibel Family 


Christopher and Peter Deibel came here prior to the Civil 
War. Christopher was a building contractor, and the first rep- 
resentative of the New York Life Insurance Company. He was 
one of the founders of the Home Savings and Loan Company. 
His family were: Ernest who married into the Renner family of 
Akron; Oscar, a former druggist; Edward, an insurance agent; 
Albion and William; daughters, Mrs. Venus, Mrs. Kiefer and 
Mrs. Kotheimer; Christopher who was in the tailoring and early 
motion picture business. 

Peter Deibel established the meat shop of Peter Deibel and 
Sons. His son, Peter, Jr., ran a shop in Brier Hill and repre- 
sented the tenth ward in City Council. His children were: 
Minnie Deibel, Mrs. Vogelberger, Mrs. Kirkbride and Mrs. 
Cleary. Another son of Peter’s was Charles Deibel associated 
with his father in the meat business and later owner of Idora 
Park. The other children of Peter, Sr. were: Ollie Deibel, 
George Deibel, Christopher Deibel, Mrs. Voegthly, Mrs. Kramer, 
and Mrs. Weaver. 


The Hartzell Family 


The Hartzells were early merchants who first settled in 
Girard. Two brothers, Isaac and Emanuel, came to Brier Hill 
“1 1884 and started the Brier Hill Mercantile Company of which 
J. H. Stambaugh was president, W. B. Schiller, secretary, and 
Emanuel Hartzell, manager. A little later the two brothers 
started the clothing firm of Hartzell Brothers. Emanuel was 
the active partner. Isaac became associated with the Equitable 
Life Insurance and built up a large real estate business. 

Both of these gentlemen were among the original stock- 
holders of the Youngstown Foundry and Machine Company 
in which the family still has interest. Among the younger gen- 
eration of this family were: Nathan, Solomon, eye specialist, 
and Roy, insurance and real estate broker. Michael Samuels, a 
son-in-law, was a prominent jeweler, and president of the 
Board of Education at the time free text books were authorized. 


The Brenner Family 


John Brenner was for years custodian of the Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery. His son, John, was a prominent jeweler, and a member of 
the Board of Education. Judson Brenner was a certified ac- 
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countant, and served several terms as County Treasurer. An- 
other son, Conrad, was County Auditor and one of the founders 
of the Equity Savings and Loan Company, the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Company. The name of Brenner js repre- 
sented today in the jewelry business by Raymond Brenner. 


The Cochran Family 


The name of Cochran appears on the list of Board of Di- 
rectors of many important Youngstown firms: the Andrews 
Rolling Mill, Youngstown Car Company, Youngstown Bridge 
Company, Youngstown Iron and Steel Company, Edwin Bell 
Company, Commercial Bank and G. M. McKelvey. Chauncey 
Cochran married the daughter of John R. Davis. 


The Barclay Family 


The Barclay family was one of the first to settle in Poland. 
Of this large family many settled in Youngstown when it was 
still a village. 

_ Joseph Barclay was a Councilman, a surveyor, Assessor, 
County Treasurer, a Representative to the State Legislature and 
a storekeeper. He married into the Crandall family. Francis 
Barclay was also a Councilman, Assessor and merchant. Dr. 
Isaac Barclay was a prominent doctor, associated with Dr. 
Woodbridge. William Barclay was a builder of canal boats. He 
built the covered wooden bridge across the Mahoning River at 
Spring Common. He also served on City Council. Relatives 
here through marriage are the Porters, Halls, Prices, Shields, 
Stambaughs, Roberts, Crandalls, Creeds, Higleys, Predmores and 
Percivals. 


The Hine Family 


Homer Hine, one of Youngstown’s earliest lawyers, came 
here in 1804 and settled near Crab Creek District at the lower 
end of town. He served on the State Legislature in 1834. Cecil 
Fine was another prominent lawyer of this family. He was of 
the firms of Hine and Moses, Hine and Clark, and Hine and 
Kennedy. He left the bulk of his fortune to St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 


pital. Oliver Hine was a prominent farmer in this family. 
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FEDERAL STREET 


Federal Street is the oldest street in Youngstown and as its 
main street for a hundred and fifty years reflects the progress 
of a growing community. John Young makes the first record 
of this street in 1802, when he wrote the deed which plotted 
the streets of his property: ‘Federal Street is one hundred feet 
wide and 1752 feet long beginning at a corner post standing 
in front of Caleb Baldwin’s, Esq., a little west of his well run- 
ning south 62 degrees and 30 minutes and east through the 
middle of the plat and the Public Square.” 


The first city planner was anticipating future traffic, when 
he allowed one hundred feet for the width from Hazel to 
Walnut. Unfortunately west from Hazel Street the road nar- 
rowed and for many years the corners jutted out where the 
Euwer’s Store and Deibel’s Meat Market stood. Until 1880 
Judge Rayen’s residence stood on the Spring Common and 
marked the west boundary of Federal. Only a very narrow road 
went west to Girard. 


Governor David Tod lived in a large fine brick house ad- 
joining Judge Rayen’s on Holmes Street (Fifth Avenue). This 
house was later a hospital. Dr. Charles Dutton had his residence 
on Federal. His land known for years as ‘““Dutton’s Alley” ran 
from Spring Common to Hazel. Chauncey Andrew’s family 
ran a hotel, Mansion House, at the southwest corner of Spring 
Common and Federal. James Hillman’s inn had stood on the 
same spot, and Enoch Smith ran the Old American House which 
is now the location of the Warner Theatre. 


Caleb Wick built a fine residence for his family where the 
present Paramount Theatre is. At the northwest corner of 
Spring Common and Federal stood the drug and grocery store 
of Rayen and Mackey. Dr. Woodbridge lived where the G. M. 
McKelvey store is. Stephen Burnett and Calvin Shook lived on 
Federal near Hazel. Hugh Bryson and Caleb Baldwin lived at 
the site of Strouss-Hirshberg’s store. Dr. Lemuel Wick lived at 
this same location later, and the Wick homestead on Commerce 
Street was home for Charles Wick and his mother. 

Below the Diamond on Federal were the homes of James 
Squire, Dr. Will Buechner, Henry Manning, W. Cornelius, 
Chauncey Andrews, and Homer Hine. Later the area bounding 
Market, Boardman and Front streets became the best residential 
district of the town. On Market were the residences of Hugh 
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Wick, William Powers, Richard Brown, Joseph Brown, Na- 
thaniel Brown, Thomas Brown, Joseph Barclay, Paul Wick, 
William Bonnell. On Boardman and Front Streets were the 
residences of J. Ford, Craig Smith, Nelson Crandall, James Ken- 
nedy, A. C. Waddell, J. Holcomb, Francis Barclay, W. B. Pol- 
lock, Thomas Davis, Thomas Miller, Oliver Creed, J. Morris, 
J. Froggett, W. Sourbeck, Ben Owens, J. Van Fleet, Louis Clark, 
Alexander Caufield, Isaac Powers, Edwin Bell, William Rowney, 
James Joyce and J. Manning. On Wick Street (Commerce) 
lived Lemuel Wick, Thomas Connell, and F. Medbury. When 
Wick Avenue opened many of the residents of Market, Front, 
West Federal and Boardman Streets moved north and built fine 
residences. Some of these were the families of Wick, Tod, 
Butler, Ford, Arms, McCurdy, Bonnell, Bentley, Andrews, Gar- 
lick, Wells, Baldwin, Brown and Manning. The district across 
the Mahoning River at Spring Common Bridge was settled by 
William Barclay, Freed, Connell, Fisher, Kaercher, Edwards, 
Shields, Daniels, Lynn, Brothers, Logan, Whitworth, Dennison, 
Garlick, and Hilder. 

Some of the readers may remember the stores of Federal 
Street that have done business over the past seventy years. Matt 
Clemens had the first department store on East Federal. There 
was Kurz’s Shoe Store and Blacksmith Shop, Bijou Theatre, 
Blunt’s Tin Shop, Curreier’s Dry Goods, Dr. Buechner’s office, 
Nick Frech’s Butcher Shop, M. T. Jewell’s Drug Store, Squire’s 
Tin Shop, Brockway’s Ice Cream, Bill Radcliffe’s Hotel located 
where the Stambaugh Building is now, Dr. Ferrin’s Livery, 
Fisher’s Restaurant and Hugh King’s Feed Store where Strouss- 
Hirshberg’s is. Dr. Buechner’s office was across the street from 
Jewell’s Drug and it is reported that when the first telephone 
was installed, the loud voice of Dr. Buechner could be heard 
across the street in his frequent conversations with M. T. Jewell. 


David Theobald was the original ready-made men’s clothing: 


dealer here. Others that established clothes businesses here were 
Ritter and Meyer, Hartzell Brothers, A. Louer, E. Mittler, J. 
Cosel, Jeckell Brothers, Printz Company, McAleer and Snod- 
grass, Lane and Morgan. Tailors in those days were Ferdinand 
Garson, I. G. Tinney, John Boyle, Blairs, Housteau and McNab, 
L. E. Guess, Guttridge, Rand and M. Hyland. 

The dry goods business of Theobald was turned over to two 
young men who established Strouss-Hirshberg Department 
Store. 
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The store started by Isaac Strouss and Bernard Hirshberg 
today occupies almost a block from Federal to Commerce and 
Phelps Streets. 


The G. M. McKelvey Department Store was started by G. 
M. McKelvey who had been in business with Andrews and 
Hitchcock in Hubbard. His first store in Youngstown stood 
where the Ilgenfritz Hotel was. In 1882 with L. E. Cochran, 
W. J. Hitchcock, Chauncey Andrews he purchased the E. M. 
McGillen Company and it has grown into the largest depart- 
ment store in the city. 


“The Store of the East End”, Matthew Clemens’, had the 
hot air of five blast furnaces of the Himrod and Brown-Bonnell 
Companies blowing on it. His store had “everything” and he 
trusted everyone even when times were hardest. 


The first second-hand store remembered by many was Uriah 
Halden’s which had its front on West Federal near Spring Com- 
mon. Uriah sat on the sidewalk in front of his display window. 
He started a transfer business in 1878 and the firm of Halden 
is still in the moving business. McNicholas Company started 
their transfer business in 1896 and are still on the move. 
Herbert drove his one horse dray in 1887 and the name lives on. 
Friedman Transfer started in 1906. Fisher-Gilder has been on 
the move since 1878. 


Many jewelers have lined the main street. Samuel Brothers 
firm started in 1893 and is still in the family. John Brenner 
Store was opened in 1877. Other jewelers have been F. T. Jeanot, 
F. Powers, M. Livingston, J. Bakody, J. Jonas, Klivans. 


Boots and shoes have been sold to Youngstowners by the 
firms of J. W. Smith and Sons, H. K. W. Stebbins, Lerner and 
Bergman, Proctor and Klingensmith, M. J. Sause, Lustig’s, 
Rosenblum’s, D. E. Williams, W. Kurz’s, Brody’s, Turner’s. 


The very first names that appeared in Youngstown with 
dry goods to sell were those of Henry Wick, Caleb Wick, Paul 
Wick, Lemuel Wick, Thomas Wells, Arms and Murray, Barclay 
Brothers, Brenneman and Andrews, Tod and Ford, Rayen and 
Mackey Heiner, M. Clemens. These have long since given way 
to the department stores of today. 

Butchers had wagons and a daily route which took them 
from house to house. They rang a bell or blew a horn to attract 
attention. The first meat shops were established by Cal Shook 
and Oliver Creed, Peter Deibel, Nick Frech, Ensign Yager, J. 
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Shields, A. Raupple, J. Bayer, C. Edmunds, H. Kaercher, T. 
Truog and William Von Kennen. 

The Smith Brewing Company was on the site of the new 
Pennsylvania Depot. It was established by John Smith and sons 
and later owned by J. McGraw. George B. Renner established 
The Renner Brewing Company in 1885 and it is still owned by 
the Renner family. 

Some of the refreshment and eating places to be remem- 
bered are Fisher’s, Billy Radcliffe’s, Salow’s, Burt’s, Predmore’s, 
Fred Hepp’s, Marble Walk, Brandmiller’s, Roxy’s, Westerman’s, 
Weick’s and Tierney’s. 

The name of John Cantwell has represented Insurance since 
1894. The Deibels started as agents for the New York Life 
Insurance Company in 1887. Frank Medbury, ‘Dean of Fire”, 
entered the firm of Rice, Haney and Medbury dating back to 
1867. His grandfather was Ashael Medbury, pioneer publisher 
of the first newspaper. His mother was of the Sheehy pioneer 
family. Liebman, Bonnell and Wood represent through mergers 
the city’s oldest insurance firm. It was started by the Liebmans. 
J. R. Davis Insurance Company started in 1880 and is repre- 
sented today by Woodman Insurance Agency. John Francis 
Agency was started in 1904. 

Gilman and Wilson located near the Diamond on West 
Federal was a prominent furniture store. Otto Schuman was 
a successful merchant in furniture for many years. 

George L. Fordyce was an outstanding merchant on Federal 
with the “Boston Store”, which he bought from his partners in 
1885. Later he bought the Arms-Murray Building at Phelps 
and Federal and established the G. L. Fordyce Company. Mr. 
Fordyce was a civic minded citizen, a member of Council, a 
member of the Board of Education, and president of the 
Youngstown Hospital Association. He was an original direc- 
tor of the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce, and the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Company. He organized the Boy Scouts 
in Youngstown; many knew him as an authority on birds. Mr. 
Fordyce had three children: George Lincoln, Louise Fordyce 
Mudgett, nationally known woman golfer, both now deceased, 
and Rebecca Fordyce Gayton, well known as a civic and social 
leader. 

There was also Joe Garbirino’s Banana Stand where the 
City Savings and Trust was. The drug store of Manning- 
McKeon was the meeting place for prominent men and the reg- 
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ular meeting room of the Board of Education when McKeon 
was Secretary of the Board. The oldest drug business was that 
of Mackey and Rayen at Spring Common. White’s Drug Stores 
was started in 1892 when J. A. White opened a store at West 
Federal and Holmes Road in the old Parmalee Block. He and 
his wife waited on customers and their son, Ralph, is head of a 
successful chain of drug stores here. Another drug store that 
started in 1892 was Lyons and Laeri Company which members 
of the family still operate. Other downtown drug stores were 
Folsom and Thayer’s, Averbeck’s, T. R. McEwen’s, Wick Gans’s, 
Krauter’s. Drug stores were then limited to drugs and sodas in 
contrast to the general department store merchandise of the 
modern drug store. 

Most of the village stores carried carriage and wagon trim- 
mings, guns, nails, but the first exclusive hardware store was 
opened in 1846 by S. F. Burnett. Mr. Burnett was the first 
Mayor of the village. His store was on West Federal and was 
the forerunner of the present Stambaugh-Thompson Store. 
Daniel Stambaugh was president of this store until his death 
when Phillip Thompson became president. Mr. Thompson’s 
son, James, is now president. Wilkins-Leonard was organized 
in 1892 and for many years was under the personal manage- 
ment of Mr. Wilkins. Other hardware stores have been Pack- 
ard’s, Morris’s, Dingledy’s, Spatholdt’s, Gluck’s, Klivan’s, Cava- 
naugh’s, Perkins’s, Henne’s, Moser’s, Kirchner’s, and Gleckner’s. 

The name of Blunt has meant tinning, and hardware, and 
plumbing for over seventy years and George Blunt and his son 
today have the family’s business located on Glenwood Avenue. 
C. J. Little has been in the plumbing business since 1898. 

Other businesses on Federal have been Bixler Cracker Com- 
pany, A. J. Williams Dinnerware, Callahan Livery, Tom Law- 
lor’s Stove Store, Blackburn and Webb, Photographers, J. H. 
Bushnell, Harness Shop, McNaughton’s Steam Laundry, Reel 
and Moyer, Groceries; J. A. Moody, Groceries; Jehu and Johns, 
Groceries; Thad Woodman, Groceries; McNab’s Livery, John 
Buehrle’s Feed Store, R. Baird, Photos. Frankle Brothers have 
lighted cigars since 1884. J. S. Orr had a display of a child’s 
white coffin in his window on West Federal Street. 

There was a watering trough at Spring Common and a 
fountain on the Diamond. An Indian stood in front of Vial’s 
Cigar store. Maurice Fitzgerald sold peanuts. A familiar sight 
was the peanut and popcorn coupe of Vant’s. Everyone remem- 
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bers the Opera House which was later Oles’ Market and now 
the site of the Baptist Church. Showcases often stood out on 
the sidewalks and blocked traffic. The circus parade and 
political parades always marched down Federal Street. An un- 
forgetable sight was the G. A. R. parade on Decoration Day, 
headed by the dancing steeds of J. S. Orr and Colonel Housteau. 

The Tod House which was built in 1869 as a downtown 
hotel showed the interest of many men in the community. 
Nelson Crandall, John Stambaugh and Henry Tod created a 
partnership to share equally in the expense and income. They 
purchased the property of Cynthia Dutton Bissell and William 
G. Moore (excluding the property owned by Oliver Creed) at 
the southeast corner of Market and Pike Streets (Boardman). 

A loan of twenty-five thousand dollars was raised by sub- 
scription. It was to be paid back within six years. The mort- 
gage was secured under the trusteeship of Chauncey Andrews 
and Richard Brown. The hotel building was to be built on the 
southwest corner of the Public Square at a cost of not less than 
thirty thousand dollars. The following men subscribed to the 
loan: 

Hugh Wick, $2,000; Parmalee estate, $2,000; F. O. Arms, 
$1,000; C. H. Andrews, $2,000; C. B. Wick, $1,000; C. D. 
Arms, $1,000; William Rice, $1,000; Augustus Hine, $500; 
J. D. Thomas, $500; Oliver Creed, $300; A. Howells, $300; 
H. Park, $300; J. A. Packard, $300; Paul Wick, $1,000; J. M. 
Ownes, $300; John Fowler, $500; A. W. Powers, $1,000; H. C. 
Reno, $100; Chris Deibel, $100; Thomas Connell, $50; P. R. 
Berry, $100; Samuel Hine, $500; J. R. Kemp, $100; O. D. 
Jones, $200; Owen Evans, $200; D. Theobald, $200; Ist 
Bushnell, $100; John Manning, $250; A. W. Jones, $100; R. B. 
Murray, $100; Metz and Neal, $200; A. M. Wilson, $200; 
W. B. Pollock, $200; T. B. Jones, $100; Ellis Miller Company, 
$200; Thomas Davis, $200; Edwin Bell, $200; C. B. Streeter, 
$100; J. H. McEwen, $100; Tod Family, $2,000; Charles 
Campbell, $200; Henry Manning, $500; Richard Brown, 
$1,000; W. J. Edwards, $250; D. J. Jones, $100; R. M. Mont- 
gomery, $500; M. T. Jewell, $500; Leisch and Dunlap, $100; 
William G. Pollock, $500; W. J. Hitchcock, $1,000; and John 
Tod, $1,000. 
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GOVERNMENT OF YOUNGSTOWN AS A VILLAGE 
AND CITY 


When the Connecticut Land Company bought from the 
State of Connecticut, they owned the land outright. But the 
right to govern was in doubt, as the Territorial Governor St. 
Clair had been appointed by the President of the United States 
under the Ordinance of 1787. The question of authority was 
settled upon the admission to the Union of Ohio in 1803. 

The township of Youngstown for administrative purposes 
included the Townships of Poland, Coitsville, Austintown, 
Boardman, Canfield, Jackson, Ellsworth, Hubbard, Liberty. 
At the first meeting the following were chosen to serve as 
trustees: J. Doud, J. Struthers, C. Cleveland, Samuel Tylee, and 
later A. Collier, T. Kilpatrick, C. Baldwin, T. Kirtland, B. Ross, 
A. Adams, J. Applegate, S. Harris, J. Robbins, M. Latta, H. Eck- 
man, J. Kyle, S. Bryson, E. Larimore, J. Hillman, Henry Wick, 
J. Beard, William Thorn, Isaac Powers, A. Klie, William Potter, 
J. Parkhurst, J. Rush, G. Hayes, J. Wilson, J. Stout, W. Morris, 
J. H. Woodbridge, H. Hine, Phillip Stambaugh, T. Farrell, 
James Mackey, J. Gibson, S$. Hayden, Henry Manning, W. O. 
Rice, R. Kerr, J. Kimmel, L. McKinnie, Singleton King, Si 
Robins. First Constable was James Hillman, with Assistants 
Calvin Pease and Phineas Reed. Serving as township clerks 
were: George Tod, William Rayen, Samuel Bryson, Luther Spel- 
man, James Mackey, John Manning, Robert Leslie, Caleb Wick, 
William Reed, Cornelius Tomson, Jonathan Edwards. 


Some of the early records were destroyed by fire and are 
not available. A description of the boundaries as given by the 
County Commissioners in 1850 as follows: “Starting at the east 
line of the Kyle farm owned by W. J. Edwards, sixty rods 
south of the Youngstown-Austintown Road, thence parallel to 
said road to the north bank of the Mahoning River. Thence 
down the said river to the west bank of the Crab Creek, thence 
northerly along said Crab Creek to the north line of William 
Rice’s farm, thence west along the south line of the Bryson farm 
so called, following the several courses of the line to the south- 
east corner of lands owned by the heirs of Charles Dutton. 
Thence west across the so-called Thomas L. Wick farm to the 
east line of the Dabney line to the center of the Mahoning River, 
to the northeast corner of said Kyle farm to the place of the 
beginning.” 
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Such were the boundaries set at a meeting in the Union 
House, headed by W. H. Ross for the purpose of organizing 
the village. Present were: E. Edson, J. Fowler, J. Calvin, G. 
Murray, J. Holcomb, T. Garlick, J. Heiner, G. Seaton, C. Bren- 
naman, B. F. Heiner, Alexander McKinnie, R. W. Tayler, W. 
S. Parmalee, B. F. Lake. The election showed Mayor, John 
Fleiner; Recorder, R. W. Tayler, and Councilmen: A. B. Ja- 
cobs, Francis Barclay, John Loughbridge, Stephen Burnett, 
Manuel Hamilton. Number of votes cast was 108 and the elec- 
tion NEES were Ashael M. Medbury and Edward Hollings- 
wortn. 

The first meeting of the Council held on June 15, 1850 
passed the following resolution: ‘It shall be unlawful for any 
person, or persons to exhibit within the limits of the town for 
any gain, price, or reward, any public show of any unnatural or 
artificial curiosity or exhibition of horsemanship in a circus, or 
otherwise without obtaining a permit from the Mayor.” Tax 
of one mill on the dollar was assessed on real and personal prop- 
erty to be paid to the Marshall, Hugh Moore. 

1851 — R. W. Tayler elected Mayor, Recorder, F. S. 
Hutchins, and Councilmen: J. Loughbridge, Daniel Sheehy, 
M. C. Johnson, E. W. Hollingsworth, R. Garlick. City printing 
led to the Ohio Republican. Boardman Street was dedicated 
and opened to Walnut from Water Street and Wick Street 
(Commerce) opened from Holmes Street (Fifth Avenue) to 
Walnut Street. These were the first streets opened since the 
dedication by John Young, and were laid out and surveyed by 
Joseph Barclay, later Assemblyman and County Treasurer. 

Total receipts were $179.67 from taxes and $88.34 from 
fines. The expenses of operation left a balance of $51.03 which 
surely showed a disposition to balance the budget. Salary of 
Mayor was zero. Recorder drew $5.00 per year. 

1852 — Mayor Stephen Burnett (Founder of the Stam- 
baugh-Thompson Company), Recorder, F. Hutchins; Council- 
men were: J. Squire, J. Calvin, Henry Fuller, J. Marshall, 
Manuel Hamilton, and Assessor, Francis Barclay. Taxes raised 
from one mill to two and one-half mills. Mill Street (Oak Hill) 
was opened and Hillman Street was dedicated to the Public. 

1853 —Mayor, W. G. Moore (Rory), Recorder, F. E. 
Hutchins; Councilmen were: Manuel Hamilton, J. R. Squire, 
H. Armstrong, J. F. Hollingsworth, John Van Fleet. 165 ballots 
were cast at the election. Federal Street ordered graded at a 
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cost of twelve cents per cubic foot. Sale of firecrackers was 
prohibited. 

1854— Mayor Moore and Recorder Hutchins were re- 
elected. Councilmen were: R. Garlick, Ridgley Powers, Tim- 
othy Woodbridge, William Jones, William Dennison. Sidewalks 
on streets to be one-fifth of the width of streets including both 
sides. 

1855 —Mayor, William Rice, Recorder, T. W. Sanderson; 
Councilmen were: B. L. Wilson, J. Miller, J. Predmore, Paul 
Wick, and William Barclay. 

1856 — Mayor, Thomas W. Sanderson, Recorder, W. G. 
Moore, Councilmen were: J. C. Kennedy, C. G. Murray, E. C. 
Wells, J. W. Hogue, Reuben Carroll. 

1857 — Mayor, Reuben Carroll, Recorder, W. G. Moore; 
Councilmen were: R. Truesdale, C. G. Murray, Manuel Hamil- 
ton, Charles Howard, J. R. Hollingsworth. 

1858 — Mayor, Reuben Carroll, Recorder, J. Dumars; 
Councilmen were: C. H. Howard, R. Truesdale, W. Armstrong, 
William Barclay, J. F. Hollingsworth. 

1859 — Mayor, Reuben Carroll, Recorder, J. Dumars; 
Councilmen were: J. R. Kennedy, J. Fowler, Homer Baldwin, 
T. W. Johnston, James Cartwright. Total receipts for the year 
were $1,007.58. 

1860 — Mayor, Reuben Carroll, Recorder, J. Dumars; 
Councilmen were: A. B. Cornell, Homer Baldwin, C. B. Wick, 
J. Fowler, and T. W. Johnston. 

1861— Mayor, Reuben Carroll, Recorder, J. Dumars; 
Councilmen were: A. B. Cornell, John Manning, J. Fowler, C. 
B. Wick, and T. W. Johnston. 

1862 — Mayor, Peter Keller, Recorder, J. Dumars; Coun- 
cilmen were: Charles Barr, Phillip Jacobs, J. Fowler, Almon 
Raney, T. W. Johnston; Treasurer, Freeman Arms. 

1863 — Mayor, John Manning, Recorder, J. Dumars; Treas- 
urer, F. O. Arms; Councilmen were: Hugh Wick, A. B. Cornell, 
A. Raney, J. Fowler, William Barclay. Mayor Manning retired 
and Thomas Wells was elected Mayor. One interesting motion 
was made by Councilman Hugh Wick that each member put 
five dollars into a fund and fifty cents be deducted each time 
a member failed to attend a session. 

1864 — Mayor, B. S. Higley, Recorder, H. G. Leslie, and 
Councilmen were: A. B. Cornell, Fred Gerwig, W. H. Brown, 
F. S. Whitslar, George Baldwin. A resolution was passed to 
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reimburse John Webb for the destruction of his printing press 
by hoodlums. Leave of absence was given to newly elected 
officers to enlist in the one hundred day home guard. 

1865 — Mayor, B. S. Higley, Recorder, H. G. Leslie, Coun- 
cilmen were: A. B. Cornell, F. S. Whitslar, W. H. Brown, 
George G. Baldwin, and Fred Gerwig. Cornell resigned and 
was replaced by G. McCay. The first bond issue was made for 
the purpose of erecting a jail. The issue was for $5,000 and 
a lot purchased from C. B. Wick, at Wick Avenue and Wick 
Street (Commerce) 30 feet on Wick Avenue and 65 feet on 
Wick Street for $300. Robert McCurdy was chosen Recorder 
to succeed H. G. Leslie. Mayor Higley appointed the following 
committee to arrange for the Fourth of July celebration: John 
Stambaugh, C. H. Andrews, J. Davis, William Powers, Paul 
Wick, David Tod, A. G. Bentley, Enoch Smith, E. V. Smalley, 
Richard Brown, J. Speigle, A. B. Cornell, A. J. Packard, Manuel 
Hamilton, and Joseph Brown. War news was read from the 
stand on the Public Square by Mayor Higley to the assembled 
citizens as soon as the news was received. Only 172 votes were 
cast at the election. Many of the electors had enlisted in the war. 

1866 — Mayor, George McKee, Recorder, D. N. Simpkins; 
Councilmen were: C. H. Andrews, Homer Hamilton, Levi Wil- 
son, Richard Brown, and G. S. Baldwin. 

1867 — Mayor, George McKee, Recorder, W. W. McKeon; 
Councilmen were: C. H. Andrews, Homer Hamilton, William 
Wirt, F. P. Layman. In 1867, September 6, the Legislature of 
Ohio made Youngstown a city of the second class. 

1868 — Mayor, George McKee, Recorder, W. W. McKeon; 
Councilmen were: J. G. Butler, C. H. Andrews, Homer Hamil- 
ton, Richard Brown, William Barclay, Joseph Barclay was 
chosen as Recorder to replace W. W. McKeon. 

1869 — The city voted as a city of the second class. Mayor, 
George McKee, Solicitor, T. W. Sanderson, Clerk, James Hud- 
son; Councilmen were: James Cartwright, John Fowler, Wil- 
liam Barclay, W. B. Pollock, and Paul Wick. 

1870 — Mayor, George McKee, Solicitor, J. R. Harris, Pres- 
ident of Council, F. §. Whitslar; Councilmen were: John Stam- 
baugh, D. V. Tilden, John Manning, John Jones, E. C. Wells, 
J. W. Beede, John Fowler, William Barclay and James Cart- 
wright. 

87 1 — Mayor, George McKee, Solicitor, G. F. Arrell, Clerk, 
J. H. O'Dell, President of Council, James Cartwright; Council- 
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men were: D. V. Tilden, J. S. Besore, John Fowler, John Jones, 
A. J. Packard, W. L. Buechner, J. Manning, J. P. Tiltson, G. 
Rudge. 

1872 — Mayor, J. D. Raney, Solicitor, G. F. Arrell, Clerk, 
J. H. O’Dell, President of Council, James Cartwright; Council- 
men were: W. L. Buechner, J. S. Besore, J. P. Tiltson, George 
Rudge, Alfred Smith, J. O. Herron, J. Frogget, Hugh King, 
and W. Dennison. 

1873 — Mayor, J. D. Raney, Solicitor, G. F. Arrell, Clerk, 
L. A. Shoaf, President of Council, D. V. Tilden; Councilmen 
were: Alfred Smith, J. F. O’Herron, J. Frogget, Hugh King, 
William Dennison, S. K. Shedd, G. Parrish, G. T. Lewis and 
George Daniels. 


1874— Mayor, William Osborne, Solicitor, G. F. Arrell, 
Clerk, G. Williams, President of Council, D. V. Tilden; Coun- 
cilmen were: S. K. Shedd, Gordon Parrish, G. T. Lewis, George 
Daniels, H. C. Rowland, J. A. Woods, J. S. Besore, Hugh King, 
H. Toulman. 


1875 — Mayor, William Osborne, Solicitor, G. F. Arrell, 
Clerk, George Williams, President of Council, G. T. Lewis; 
Councilmen were: H. C. Rowland, J. A. Woods, J. S. Besore, 
Hugh King, Henry Toulman, Henry Caldwell, Patrick Mc- 
Bride, Homer Hamilton, Charles Hilker. 


1876 — Mayor, Matthew Logan, Solicitor, G. F. Arrell, 
Clerk, George Williams, President of Council, George Lewis; 
Councilmen were: Henry Caldwell, Patrick McBride, Homer 
Hamilton, Charles Hilker, F. V. Floor, Ralph Wick, J. S. Besore, 
Francis Miller, J. Scholl. 


1877 —Mayor, Matthew Logan, Solicitor, G. F. Arrell, 
Clerk, George Williams, President of Council, J. S. Besore; 
Councilmen were: F. V. Floor, Ralph Wick, F. Miller, J. Sholl, 
C. Felber, P. McBride, J. M. Bonnell, J. D. Van Fleet, S. C. 
Hilker. 

1878 — Mayor, Matthew Logan, Solicitor, Volney Rogers, 
Clerk, George Williams, President of Council, Francis Miller; 
Councilmen were: Chris Felber, Patrick McBride, J. M. Bonnell, 
J. Van Fleet, C. Cook, C. S. Hilker, H. C. Rowland, J. Weir- 
wick, and W. R. Davis. 

1879 — Mayor, Matthew Logan, Solicitor, Volney Rogers, 
Clerk, Allen Hellawell, President of Council, Phillip Jacobs; 
Councilmen were: H. C. Rowland, J. Weirwick, W. R. Davis, 
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Francis Miller, Fred Andres, L. B. Matthews, L. Ritter, John 
Webb, and George C. Daniels. 

1880 — Mayor, W. J. Lawthers, Solicitor, Volney Rogers, 
Clerk, Allen Hellawell, President of Council, John E. Webb; 
Councilmen were: L. B. Matthews, E. Ritter, P. Jacobs, George 
Daniels, H. C. Rowland, C. M. Reilly, J. O. Keefe, J.J. Ham- 
man, C. S. Hilker. 

1881 — Mayor, W. J. Lawthers, Solicitor, Volney Rogers, 
Clerk, Allen Hellawell, President of Council, H. C. Rowland; 
Councilmen were: David Reel, J. Squire, J. J. Hamman, A. B. 
Mullineaux, C. S. Hilker, J. G. Butler, G. H. Dingledy, P. M. 
Kennedy, J. Dicky, Samuel Steele, J. Cregan, and J. O. Keefe. 

1882 — Mayor, W. J. Lawthers, Solicitor, W. A. Maline, 
Clerk, John Webb, President of Council, C. M. Reilly; Coun- 
cilmen were: D. Reel, G. H. Dingledy, P. M. Kennedy, S. A. 
Steele, James Dickey, A. B. Mullineaux, J. Cregan, J. G. Butler, 
J. O. Keefe, J. S. Besore, J. J. Hamman, P. Mylott, J. Goep- 
pinger. 

1883 — Mayor, W. J. Lawthers, Solicitor, William Maline, 
Clerk, John Webb, President of Council, C. M. Reilly; Coun- 
cilmen were: J. G. Butler, J. O. Keefe, J. S. Besore, J. J. Ham- 
man, P. Mylott, J. Goeppinger, J. P. McGowan, J. Squire, P. 
M. Kennedy, J. S. Orr, James Dickey, Aaron Harbor, and 
George Welsch. 

1884 — Mayor, Walter Campbell, Solicitor, A. E. Knight, 
Clerk, D. N. Simpkin, President of Council, B. O. Eddy; Coun- 
cilmen were: J. C. McGowan, J. Squire, P. M. Kennedy, J. S. 
Orr, J. Dickey, Aaron Harbor, George Welsch, A. B. Brownlee, 
George Summers, J. D. Porter, J. H. Nutt, J. Tomlins, J. A. 
Woods. 

1885 — Mayor, W. L. Campbell, Solicitor, A..E. Knight, 
Clerk, D. N. Simpkin, President of Council, B. O. Eddy; Coun- 
cilmen were: J. D. Porter, J. H. Nutt, J. Tomlins, J. Woods, 
Raney Montgomery, J. Squire, P. D. Cotter, J. Kennedy, R. E. 
Daniels, J. O. Maloney, George Welsch, A. B. Brownlee, George 
Summers. 

1886 — Mayor, S. A. Steele, Solicitor, W. A. Maline, Clerk, 
John Webb, President of Council, B. O. Eddy; Councilmen 
were: Raney Montgomery, J. Squire, P. D. Cotter, J. Kennedy, 
R. E. Daniels, J. Maloney, George Welsch, A. J. McCartney, 
T. J. Lee, J. F. Kennedy, J. H. Nutt, Patrick Mylott, J. A. 
Woods. 
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1887 — Mayor, S. A. Steele, Solicitor, W. A. Maline, Clerk, 
John Webb, President of Council, J. C. Maloney; Councilmen 
were: A. J. McCartney, T. J. Lee, J. F. Kennedy, J. H. Nutt, 
B. O. Eddy, P. Mylott, J. A. Woods, Rhody Mahar, R. Mont- 
gomery, Ernest Kurz, Roger Berry, J. Kennedy, A. J. Thomas, 
M. Obendorfer, D. Gribbon. 

1888 — Mayor, Raney Montgomery, Solicitor, George Rose, 
Clerk, J. S. Roller, President of Council, J. H. Nutt; Council- 
men were: I. J. Tinney, Ernest Kurz, Roger Berry, J. Kennedy, 
A. J. Thomas, J. C. Maloney, M. Obendorfer, D. Gribbon, A. 
J. McCartney, T. Glenny, Chris Mauser, Reese Jones, P. H. 
McEvey, W. J. Chapman, J. Mitchell. 

1889 — Mayor, Raney Montgomery, Solicitor, George Rose, 
Clerk, A. J. Thomas, President of Council, J. H. Nutt; Coun- 
cilmen were: A. J. McCartney, C. Mauser, R. Jones, P. H. Mc- 
Evey, W. K. Chapman, T. Glenny, J. Mitchell, N. B. Acheson, 
E. Kurz, Roger Berry, J. Smith, A. J. Thomas, J. C. Maloney, 
M. Obendorfer, D. O’Connell, F. A. Kaercher. 

1890 — Mayor, Randall Montgomery, Solicitor, G. E. Rose, 
Clerk, E. Guthman, President of Council, J. C. Maloney; Coun- 
cilmen were: N. B. Acheson, E. Kurz, R. Beery, J. C. Smith, 
F. A. Kaercher, M. Obendorfer, D. O’Connell, V. Heasley, E. 
McGinnis, W. J. Quinlan, P. H. McEvey, W. K. Chapman, J. 
Weldon, J. Mitchell. 

1891 — Mayor, Randall Montgomery, Solicitor, George 
Rose, Clerk, E. Guthman, President of Council, N. B. Acheson; 
Councilmen were: V. Heasley, E. McGinnis, W. J. Quinlan, 
R. W. Whitehead, P. H. McEvey, W. K. Chapman, J. Weldon, 
J. Mitchell, B. N. Gibson, George Welsch, J. Feeney, P. Flan- 
nery, Fred Wolf. First City Commissioners selected under the 
new law were: C. M. Reilly, J. W. Dickey, J. H. Nutt and 
A. J. McCartney. 

1892 — Mayor, I. B. Miller, Solicitor, I. A. Justice, Clerk, 
J. H. Edwards, President of Council, N. B. Acheson; Council- 
men were: P. Joyce, H. B. Chase, Thomas Peat, George Gess- 
men, A. C. Fairgrieve, G. Welsch, J. Feeney, P. Flannery, F. 
Wolf, V. Heasley, E. McGinnis, E. Williams, P. Hagen, R. W. 
Whitehead, F. Hartenstein, W. K. Chapman, J. Ward, P. E. 
McEvey, Peter Deibel; City Commissioners were: J. Dickey, 
Levi Simonton, Bales Campbell and J. H. Nutt. 

1893 — Mayor, I. B. Miller, Solicitor, I. A. Justice, Clerk, 
J. H. Edwards, President of Council, R. W. Whitehead; Coun- 
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cilmen were: F. DeNormandie, E. McGinnis, E. Williams, P. 
Hagen, J. Ward, P. H. McEvey, Peter Deibel, W. A. Beecher, 
P. Joyce, W. R. Davis, J. DeVenne, E. A. Scott, D. Scannell, 
W. Lyden, L. L. Longstreet, P. Flannery, Thomas Tyrell; City 
Commissioners were: J. W. Dickey, Levi Simonton, Bales Camp- 
bell, Veeder Heasley. 

1894 — Mayor, I. B. Miller, Solicitor, J. A. L. Campbell, 
Clerk, J. H. Edwards, President of Council, W. A. Beecher; 
Councilmen were: P. Joyce, W. H. Davis, J. DeVenne, F. A. 
Scott, D. C. Scannell, L. L. Longstreet, T. McAufille, P. Flan- 
Hety ml. Lyrell th Patiood |, G. Worrell, W. R. Leonard, W. 
P. Williamson, M. Milton, R. Kurz, David Heinselman, J. F. 
Ward, C. Harris, J. R. Wooley, T. R. McAufille: City Commis- 
sioners were: Veeder Heasley, J. W. Dickey, H. B. Chase and 
F. G. McConnell. 

1895 — Mayor, I. B. Miller, Solicitor, J. A. L. Campbell, 
Clerk, J. H. Edwards, President of Council, D. Heinselman; 
Councilmen were: F. P. Hood, J. C. Worrell, W. R. Leonard, 
W. P. Williamson, M. Milton, J. Wolf, J. P. Hazlett, W. R. 
Davis, J. DeVenne, T. J. Helrigle, J. H. Fitch, F. Staub; City 
Commissioners were: V. Heasley, J. Dickey, H. B. Chase, F. G. 
McConnell. 

1896 — Mayor, E. H. Moore, City Solicitor, W. T. Gibson, 
Clerk, F. C. Brown, President of Council, J. DeVenne; Council- 
men were: W. Beecher, S. B. McVey, E. Powell, T. Helrigle, 
J. Fitch, E. L. Welsh, W. P. Williamson, D. H. Heinselman, R. 
Kurz, J. Quinn, C. Cross, F. Smith, M. C. Knibb, F. Staub, 
T. McAufille, P. Flannery, J. Wolf, Z. P. Curry, H. Thomas, 
W. Rowney; City Commissioners were: Veeder Heasley, J. W. 
Dickey, H. B. Chase, E. Kurz. 

1897 — Mayor, E. H. Moore, City Solicitor, W. T. Gibson, 
Clerk, F. C. Brown, President of Council, D. H. Heinselman; 
Councilmen were: M. S. Clark, Z. P. Curry, M. C. Knibb, 
M. Morris, J. Quinn, M. Powell, G. L. Fordyce, E. Schroeder, 
J. J. O'Connor, J. J. Kane, H. Thomas, C. R. Cross, R. Kurz, 
W. Rowney, E. L. Welsh, A. L. Rowland, J. Powell, C. A. 
Knox, T. L. Jones, J. H. Martin, J. Wolf; City Commissioners 
were: P. Mylott, W. Cornelius, H. B. Chase, Ernest Kurz. 

1898 — Mayor, E. H. Moore, Solicitor, W. T. Gibson, Clerk, 
F. C. Brown; Councilmen were: Z. P. Curry, H. Thomas, M. 
Morris, M. S. Clark, E. L. Welsh, R. Kurz, J. Quinn, C. E. 
Cross, M. C. Knibb, C. Knox, G. L. Fordyce, A. L. Rowland, 
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E. Powell, E. C. Schroeder, J. Wolf, T. L. Jones, J. J. O'Connor, 
J. Martin, J. J. Kane; City Commissioners were: R. Montgom- 
ery, P. Mylott, E. Kurz, W. Cornelius. 


1899 — Mayor, E. H. Moore, Solicitor, W. T. Gibson, Clerk, 
F. C. Brown, President of Council, A. L. Rowland; Councilmen 
were: G. L. Fordyce, E. Powell, C. A. Knox, E. C. Schroeder, 
T. L. Jones, M. X. Clark, E. L. Welsh, T. J. Vahey, A. M. Reed, 
J. Quinn, R. Sauce, M. C. Knibb, T. J. Lee, E. Jones, J. J. Kane, 
J. Wolf, M. C. McNabb, J. J. O’Connor, J. Martin; City Com- 
missioners were: P. Mylott, W. Cornelius, R. F. Thompson, 
F. A. Kaercher. 


1900 — Mayor, F. L. Brown, Solicitor, Carvey Miller, Clerk, 
W. I. Davies, President of Council, M. S. Clark; Councilmen 
were: M. C. McNabb, T. J. Lee, E. Jones, T. J. Vahey, A. M. 
Reed, J. Quinn, R. Sauce, M. C. Knibb, M. E. Dennison, W. 
Euwer, Ed. Powell, C. Knox, E. C. Schroeder, T. L. Jones, J. J. 
O’Connor, T. R. Murray, M. McMahon, J. R. Wooley; City 
Commissioners were: R. F. Thompson, F. A. Kaercher, P. My- 
lott, Wm. Cornelius. 


1901 — Mayor, F. L. Brown, Solicitor, $. S$. Conroy, Clerk, 
W. I. Davies, President of Council, J. R. Wooley; Councilmen 
were: W. D. Euwer, M. E. Dennison, E. Powell, C. A. Knox, 
C. A. Schroeder, T. L. Jones, J. J. O'Connor, T. Murray, M. 
McMahon, C. P. Edwards, D. Tod, J. H. Squire, E. Jones, C. 
Truesdale, T. G. Lewis, J. Ludt, J. McCarron, R. Sauce, H. 
Lewis; City Commissioners were: P. Mylott, W. Cornelius, R. 
F. Thompson, F. A. Kaercher. 


1902 — Mayor, F. L. Brown, City Solicitor, $. S. Conroy, 
Clerk, W. I. Davies, President of Council, M. E. Dennison; 
Councilmen were: D. Tod, J. Squire, E. Jones, C. T. Truesdale, 
T. G. Lewis, J. Ludt, C. P. Edwards, J. McCarron, R. Sauce, 
H. Baker, W. J. Roberts, E. Powell, J. Brennan, A. B. Calvin, 
A. Irvine, J. McGuire, M. McMahon, A. M. Williamson, T. F. 
Murray; City Commissioners were: C. McNabb, R. F. Thomp- 
son, F. A. Kaercher, J. Butler. 


1903 — Mayor, F. L. Brown, Solicitor, S. $. Conroy, Clerk, 
W. I. Davies, President of Council, C. P. Edwards; Councilmen 
were: M. E. Dennison, W. J. Roberts, E. Powell, A. B. Calvin, 
A. Irvine, J. McGuire, A. M. Williamson, T. F. Murray, M. 
McMahon, J. W. Brennan, D. Tod, J. C. Birmingham, E. Jones, 
C. T. Truesdale, T. G. Lewis, J. Ludt, J. McCarron, W. J. 
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Phelan, Harry Baker; City Commissioners were: R. F. Thomp- 
son, C. McNabb, J. Butler, C. R. Harris. 

1904-1905 — Mayor, W. T. Gibson, City Solicitor, S. S. 
Conroy, Clerk, L. W. Hubler, President of Council, C. P. Ed- 
wards; Councilmen were: D. Tod, J. H. Middleton, W. L. 
Bence, George McDonald, Sol Davis, R. D. Campbell, M. A. 
Sweeney, Harry Parrock, C. T. Truesdale, Warren Williams. 
Board of Public Service: D. Feinselman, Phil Hagen and G. J. 
Vetter. 

1906-1907 — Mayor, F. L. Baldwin, Solicitor, F. L. Oesch, 
Clerk, P. W. Hubler, President of Council, M. C. Higgins; 
Councilmen were: W. H. Hayden, Lionel Evans, W. L. Bence, 
J. A. Green, Sol. Davis, R. D. Campbell, W. A. Sweeney, Har- 
ry Parrock, E. H. Welsh, Warren Williams. Board of Public 
Service: D. Heinselman, P. Hagan, George Vetter. 

1908-1909 — Mayor, A. Craver, Clerk, M. F. Hyland, Presi- 
dent of Council, M. C. Higgins; Councilmen were: J. R. Davis, 
J. E. Fowler, C. H. Kennedy, J. B. Fithian, J. A. Green, E. 
Hensch, M. S. Hernan, R. McMaster, T. Murray, J. Owen, 
J. P. Ryan. 

1910-1911 — Mayor, A. W. Craver, Clerk, M. F. Hyland, 
President of Council, Sol. Davis; Councilmen were: R. Mc- 
Master, J. Sullivan, F. Weimer, D. L. Miles, W. Sampson, J. 
Wooley, J. G. Ewing, T. Murray, F. J. Heckmer. 

1912-1913 — Mayor, F. A. Hartenstein, Clerk, M. F. Hy- 
land, President of Council, Sol. Davis; Councilmen were: D. R. 
Kennedy, D. S. Miles, J. R. Wooley, R. H. Barclay, L. C. Breetz, 
J. B. Clark, W. M. Jones, William Lyden, W. Reese, H. J. Shay, 
F, Weimer, C. Weller. 

1914-1915 — Mayor, F. A. Hartenstein, Clerk, M. F. Hy- 
land, President of Council, J. N. Higley; Councilmen were: 
P. Hyland, D. Kenvin, W. Reese, A. Shale, H. ee ShaverGs 
Weller, J. B. Clark, W. Kerr, T. T’. Woods, J. Wooley, R. Bar- 
clay, G. Doeright, W. Harrison. 

1916-1917 — Mayor, Carroll Thornton, Clerk, M. F. Hy- 
land, President of Council, J. N. Higley; Councilmen were: 
W. Kerr, W. Reese, H. Best, W. H. Mehlo, W. Damman, G. 
Doeright, W. Harrison, H. Hogue, A. Shale, P. J. Hyland, D. 
Morgan, J. Morris, Dan Kenvin. 

1918-1919 — Mayor, A. W. Craver, Clerk, M. F. Hyland, 
President of Council, J. N. Higley; Councilmen were: A. 
Wardle, J. Sullivan, H. Hollaway, W. F. Mehlo, D. Morgan, 
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D. Sherman, C. Stickle, H. Best, D. S. Welsh, W. F. Davis, 
P. V. Carney, W. Reese, R. Backus, H. Hogue, Thomas Booth, 
R. J. Copeland, G. A. Doeright, F. P. Galvin. 


1920-1921 — Mayor, F. J. Warnock, Clerk, M. F. Hyland, 
President of Council, W. Reese; Councilmen were: R. J. Flan- 
nery, H. H. Hollaway, P. McKinney, G. W. Milliken, C. Stickle, 
D. Welsh, R. R. Roberts, J. F. Smith, T. T. Woods, R. Backus, 
T. Booth, R. J. Copeland, H. Payne, J. Sullivan. 


1922-1923 — Mayors George Oles, and Wm. Reese, Clerk, 
M. F. Hyland, President of Council, Wm. Reese and Robert 
Backus. Councilmen were: P. J. Carney, E. Davis, J. Mahan, 
Harry Parrock, N. Armstrong, T. Booth, C. Carr, W. Cregan, 
T. O’Connell, G. Tayler, H. Thomas, George Roberts, H. Hol- 
laway, R. Backus, W. Corrigan, L. Guess, George Higley, S. 
Holt, F. B. Jones, C. Myers. Mayor Oles resigned and William 
Reese became Mayor, and Robert Backus, President of Council. 

1924-1925 — Under the New Charter the city was divided 
into seven wards. Mayor Charles Scheible, elected for four 
years, Clerk, J. H. Lemon; Councilmen were: W. Buchannon, 
Charles Carr, Owen James, W. R. Lentz, T. Robertson, J. 
Rothwell. 

1928-1929 — Mayor, J. Heffernan, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, W. Buchannon; Councilmen were: H. M. 
Crawford, B. Evans, G. A. Doeright, W. A. Lamb, T. Robert- 
son, J. Rothwell, J. Sullivan, W. S. Vaughn. 

1930-1931 — Mayor, J. Heffernan, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, Pres- 
ident of Council, W. Buchannon; Councilmen were: F. H. 
Brown, H. M. Crawford, W. A. Lamb, B. Evans, A. Shale, 
J. Sullivan, W. S. Vaughn. 

1932-1933 — Mayor, Mark Moore, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, J. F. Colleron; Councilmen were: Myron 
Williams, W. J. Dodson, J. G. Geltch, J. L. Hennesy, M. J. 
Kirwan, A. Shale, W. S. Vaughn. 

1934-1935 — Mayor, Mark Moore, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, Myron Williams; Councilmen were: W. 
J. Dodson, Arthur Gundry, Edward Haseltine, M. Kirwan, A. 
J. Kryzan, J. S. Tayler. 

1936-1937 — Mayor, Lionel Evans, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, Fred Weimer; Council were: W. A. Car- 
ney, W. Childs, C. Fishel, A. Gundry, W. Hammer, Edward 
Haseltine, I. Vagnozzi. 
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1938-1939 —Mayor, Lionel Evans, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, Fred Weimer; Councilmen were: William 
Brown, N. Bernard, A. Gundry, E. Haseltine, A. Kryzan, I. 
Vagnozzi, W. Carney. 

1940-1941 — Mayor, W. B. Spagnola, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, A. Gundry; Councilmen were: N. Bernard, 
W. Brown, J. J. Del Bane, C. Fishel, E. Haseltine, W. D. Holt, 
A. Kryzan, J. Minehart. 

1942-1943 — Mayor, W. B. Spagnola, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, A.Gundry; Councilmen were: N. Bernard, 
W. F. Brown, W. Holt, J. J. Janci, W. E. Lewis, J. Minehart, 
Guy Ohl, B. F. Roth. 

1944-1945 — Mayor, R. O’Neil, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, Presi- 
dent of Council, Fred Weimer; Councilmen were: N. Bernard, 
J. R. Burke, W. Holt, J. Minehart, E. Morley, M. Price, M. 
Sheridan, R. Isaacson. 

1946-1947 — Mayor, Ralph O’Neil, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, Fred Weimer; Councilmen were: W. 
Holt, H. H. Jacobs, E. Morley, J. Barber, G. Stowe, A. Flask, 
S. L. Olenick. 

1948-1949 — Mayor, C. P. Henderson, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, W. Holt; Councilmen were: E. Morley, 
A. Flask, J. Barber, S. Olenick, H. H. Jacobs, G. Stowe, J. 
Palermo. 

1950-1952 — Mayor, C. P. Henderson, Clerk, J. H. Lemon, 
President of Council, A. Kryzan; Councilmen: H. H. Jacobs, 
J. Palermo, A. Flask, Paul Dolak, G. Stowe, S. Olenick, John 
Barber. 

1952-1954 — (Elected) Mayor, Chas. P. Henderson, Clerk, 
J. H. Lemon, President of Council, A. Kryzan; Councilmen: 
H. H. Jacobs, J. Palermo, Anthony Flask, Paul Dolak, George 
W. Stowe, Stephen Olenick, Michael McCullion. 
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EDUCATION IN YOUNGSTOWN 


The early settlers were greatly interested in education, since 
many had come here from New England where the educational 
system was carefully considered. The State of Connecticut had 
set aside a large portion of its land, especially in the Western 
Reserve, for educational purposes and the income from these 
land sales have for years been used for educational needs. A 
portion of the interest on these funds still comes to the City 
of Youngstown, but it is now an infinitesimal amount as com- 
pared to the regular income from taxes. In the early days it 
constituted a major item in the yearly budget. 


It was the custom for the town to furnish a place for the 
scholars to meet, usually a log cabin of one room equipped with 
log seats and an open fireplace for heating. The teacher was 
hired on the basis of “pay as you go”. He collected his pay by 
a charge for tuition payable in any medium of exchange he 
could negotiate with the parent, sometimes in board, exchange 
of work or groceries. The first record shows a log cabin on 
the Public Square consisting of one room with benches made 
from logs. 


One of the early teachers was J. Noyes, and later Perlee 
Bush who came in 1806. The subjects taught were reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, geography and the 
charge for tuition was $2.00 per term. The number of scholars 
was between thirty and forty, dependent on the season of the 
year. In 1811 Dr. Henry Manning taught school to implement 
his small practice of medicine. Other early teachers were Phoebe 
Wick, Fannie Ross, Jabex Manning, and Mary Case. School 
hours were from 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. on week days and 
from 9:00 A. M. to noon on Saturdays. A second school known 
as the Academy was built on the southwest corner of the Public 
Square in 1825, where A. H. Bissell taught Latin, algebra, and 
music. 

In 1826 the village was divided into districts which re- 
stricted pupils to their particular neighborhood. A list of pupils 
in these districts record some of the pioneer families whose 
descendants are still prominent here. 


First District: 


Richard Holland, Solomon Holland, Daniel Sheehy, James 
Davidson, Homer Hine, John Loughbridge, Peter Repsher, M. 
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Murdock, Henry Manning, James McCartney, Henry Wick, 
Joseph Polley, Samuel Bryson, Abraham Lackey, P. Kline, P. 
Kimmel, M. Harned, D. S. Morley, R. Pollock, M. Morris, C. 
Dutton, Solomon Chapman, J. Fitch, Wilson Thorn, $. Can- 
nell, William Wick, J. Hezlep, Singleton King, George Hard- 
man, Jonathan Tod, William Rayen, John Smith, James Smith, 
John Day, Moses Crawford, William Curtis, Jonathan Edwards, 
John Woodbridge, Alexander McKinnie, George Cook, John 
Bissell, John Hates, Robert Kyle, David Leroy, J. E. Heaton, 
Levi Morley, Andrew McKinnie, Daniel McDaniel, $. Hayden, 
Fred Argue, Joshua Polley, Jr., Martyn Dabney, Peter Everett. 


SECOND DisTrRIcT: 

John Swager, Adam Swager, Joseph Rees, Joseph Kerr, 
Thomas Watt, J. Wilcox, John Kimmel, Daniel Thornton, 
Robert Young, W. O. Rice, J. Meglathery, D. Caldwell, W. 
Chamberlin, Thomas Pauley, E. Baldwin, J. Allen, J. McCart- 
ney, E. Cowdry, J. Mackey, E. Boyd, C. Sowers, N. Chamberlin, 
Byron Baldwin, Neil Campbell, K. Bryson, Henry Matthews. 


THIRD DistTRICT: 

George Tod, Archibald Beggs, James Wilson, J. Beard, An- 
drew Wilson, J. H. Protzman, John Stambaugh, Justus Dunn, 
John Murgurger, Peter Wirt, Solomon Kline, Chris. Hollings- 
worth. 

FourTH District: 

Thomas Ferrell, Alexander Kincaid, Maraduke Bright, James 
Rayen, John Rush, Eli Rush, John Madden, Joseph Williamson, 
James McKinnie, Stephen Baldwin, John Kyle, Cornelius 
Thompson, Phillip M. Ikesell, Jacob Phister, John Gibson, 
Robert Gibson, Henry Meglathery, Thomas Kilpatrick, Jo- 
nathan Stout, James Hillman, George Snyder, Mathew Pool, 
Marth Knox, Frances Wooley, Samuel Gibson, Pyatt Williamson. 

FirtH DistricrT: 

John Beard, John Bentley, James Tayler, William Reed, 
William Smith, Robert Holroyd, Eleanor Lightburn, Anthony 
Ague, James Kyle, Joshua Robbins, Hugh Beard, Peter Wan- 
setter, Jonas Foster, John Daugherty, Michael Rayen, Alida 
Ransom, David Arner, Joseph Paul, Daniel Schell, John Fred- 
erick, Jediah Fitch, Moses Dray, Jacob Wycuff. 

SrxTH DistTRIcT: 

J. Woods, W. West, William White, Elisha Blake, John 

White, Joshua Kyle, James Price, William Hatfield, M. Cleve- 
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land, James Fitch, John McCorkel, Joseph Osborne, John Stull, 
Phoebe Cook, Anthony Osborne, William Ross, Thomas Potts, 
Isaac Heaton, James Begg, James White, Luther Babbit, George 
Hill, Thomas Woodward, William Woodward, Jonathan Shores. 


SEVENTH DIsTRICT: 


John Hogg, Abram Powers, Jacob Powers, S$. White, Joseph 
Wilson, Eli Phillips, Aaron Phillips, Chris. Erwin, W. Rigill, 
Robert Kincaid, D. Crowell, John Brower, Aaron Osborne, 
Thomas Irwin, Abram Osborne, Jacob I. Erwin, David Vestle, 
Lewis Swaney, R. Kerr, Humphrey Goff, Thomas Davidson, 
Jesse Bailey, Robert Patrick, William Near, Henry Hull, Jacob 
Hull, Samuel Turner, Abram Leach, Nathaniel Swift, Joseph 
Strock, Michael Hansom, Isaac Powers, John Shannon, Frederick 
Hake, Joseph Kennedy. 


These householders numbering two-hundred and eleven 
were the parents of the pupils in Youngstown Township. The 
increase in population from 1820 to 1850 was very slow but 
from 1850 to 1880 the population rose to nearly 18,000. 

The text books used were Dillsworth Spellers, Webster 
American Speller, Daboll’s Arithmetic, American Preceptor, 
English Reader, Pike’s and Walker’s Arithmetic. Quill pens were 
used, and for ink a compound of copper, vinegar, and maple 
bark. A slanting board was a desk for writing. Small one-room 
buildings had been erected at East Federal, Front Street, Wood 
Street. Teachers employed were: Robinson, Black, Floyd, Tay- 
lor, Marvin, Stafford, Metcalf, and Parrett. In the building at 
Front Street were James Thorn, Hiram Hall and George Seaton. 
In the Alleghany School on Mahoning Avenue were A. Gillespie 
and Betsy Kirk. At other schools were Susan Standish, J. Yates, 
William Travis, E. B. Starkweather, and Louisa Phillips. 

By an act of the State Assembly on February 21, 1851 the 
village School District was formed. On May 3, 1851, the Board 
of Education was created. The members chosen were: Henry 
Manning, W. S. Thorn, Theodatus Garlick, William Edwards, 
Jesse Baldwin, A. D. Jacobs. They chose Henry Manning, Pres- 
ident, W. J. Edwards, Secretary, W. S. Thorn, Treasurer. School 
examiners were Homer Hine, Ridgely Powers and R. W. Tayler. 
The first Superintendent of Schools was S. T. Cooper. A tax 
of three mills on the dollar was assessed for expenses, and the 
teachers elected were Miss Upson, Miss Holcomb, and Miss 
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Kirk at $140 a year. Mrs. Cooper, wife of the superintendent, 
was engaged at $160 a year. 

All pupils outside the district were assessed four dollars per 
term, and primary grades, two dollars per term. In 1852 it was 
necessary to assess every pupil one dollar per term of high school, 
seventy-five cents for secondary school, fifty cents for primary 
grades in addition to the three mill levy on property. Each 
teacher was required to be on hand in the morning to build the 
fire, clean the room, and open school on time. At close of school 
he was to lock up and retain the key. 

In 1853 a committee of the Board headed by W. S. Thorn 
visited Canfield and hired Reuben McMillan for superintendent 
at a salary of $500 a year. Mrs. McMillan was to act as extra 
teacher at a rate of $20 a month. This was the first of the three 
times Mr. McMillan was hired by Youngstown during his life- 
time. Teachers hired during the year were Miss Rayen, Miss 
Loughbridge, Miss Powers, Mr. Caldwell, and Mr. Thorne. In 
1855 the Board consisted of R. I. Powers, C. C. Cooke, Jonathan 
Warner, J. Van Fleet, Stephen Burnett. Ephriam Miller suc- 
ceeded Reuben McMillan; Charles Lathrop, whose salary was 
$600, succeeded Miller. 

The enrollment in 1855 was 282 white males, 295 white 
females, 6 colored males, and 8 colored females. In 1857 Wil- 
liam G. Moore was elected to the Board, and A. B. Cornell was 
chosen superintendent at a salary of $850 a year. R. Truesdale 
was elected to the Board in 1858. In 1859 Dwight Hubbard 
was chosen superintendent at a salary of $650, a reduction of 
$200.00 per year. In 1860 the Board consisted of W. S. Parma- 
lee, Paul Wick, Reuben Carroll, W. S. Thorn, S. Burnett, J. F. 
Hollingsworth. Hiram Hall was chosen superintendent at a 
salary of $650 a year and each teacher was assessed one dollar 
each term for current expenses. 

In 1861 the first janitor was hired. Alexander McKinnje 
was elected to the Board. At this time the schools came undet 
the Union School District, and they selected the time for the 
election of members. They set the levy for taxes and collected 
them. 

Only twenty-seven votes were cast at the election for Board 
members. Perhaps, it was a sign of confidence in the Board 
members that only so few voted. In 1862 the financial state- 
ment showed receipts of $894.96 from taxes and $167.56 from 
the State of Connecticut Funds to be used for educational pur- 
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poses. R. B. Murray, later a prominent attorney, was hired to 
teach at $30.00 a month. Freeman Arms was elected to the 
Board and Mary D. Campbell and Sarah Pearson were hired as 
teachers. In 1861 Reuben McMillan was for the second time 
hired as Superintendent at a salary of $1100. Children under 
six years of age were not admitted because of insufficient space. 
In 1866 an agreement was reached with the executors of Wil- 
liam Rayen estate whereby one-half of the salary of the princi- 
pal was to come from the funds left by Judge Rayen. Elected 
to the Board were: W. W. McKeon, Edwin Bell, A. B. Cornell; 
Reuben McMillan resigned for the second time. Mr. Reckert 
resigned in 1867. He served only one year, and was succeeded 
by P. T. Caldwell whose salary was $1600. A. J. Packard was 
elected to the Board. Meetings of the board were held some- 
times in Mannings, McKeon drug store in the back room, and 
sometimes in the Wick Brothers’ banking room. 

In 1870 the total vote for the school board members was 
590, and a tax rate of six mills was set. Nineteen teachers were 
employed in the school system among whom were Julia Hitch- 
cock, Maggie Robbins, and Julia Barclay. The newly elected 
Board consisted of Edwin Bell, Paul Wick, A. B. Cornell, 
E. G. Hollingsworth, A. J. Packard and W. W. McKeon. 

In 1871 it was decided to build a school in the vicinity of 
the Shedd-Clark Company Mill (Cartwright-McCurdy Com- 
pany) on Covington Street then known as “Sprague Town.” 
Bonds were issued to the extent of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
the Board’s first bond issue. Paul Wick, secretary of the Board, 
was authorized to sell them at an interest rate of eight per cent 
per annum. Dr. Buechner was elected to the Board. A resolu- 
tion was passed to pay the teachers every three months. In 
looking over the records of the Board, noted is the perfect Spen- 
cerian penmanship of the secretaries, Paul Wick and Homer 
Hamilton; also the minute detail of their accounts. Each indi- 
vidual item of expenditure was given in detail. It is to be borne 
in mind that both of these gentlemen, Paul Wick and Homer 
Hamilton, were men prominent in business affairs. 

Each construction or repair job was assigned to a certain 
member of the Board whose duty it was to see that the job was 
correctly executed. For instance, Paul Wick was assigned to 
see that repairs were made to the fence around the Front Street 
School. A. J. Packard was assigned to roof repairs and so it 
went for each member. 
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A meeting was held with Rayen School Trustees, McCurdy, 
Arms and Edwards, to decide the number of students that could 
be accommodated at the Rayen School. It was the only High 
School at that time. A new school at Front Street was author- 
ized and bonds were issued for $27,000 at the usual interest rate 
of eight per cent. 

Reuben McMillan for the third and final time was chosen 
superintendent of schools at a salary of $2500 per year. In 1872 
Francis Crandall and Sarah Jehu (Mts. S. J. Peterson) were 
elected as teachers. In 1874 the teachers were permitted a holi- 
day to attend schools at Cleveland. They were to make a writ- 
ten report of special proceedings they observed there. The new 
board members elected were: Homer Hamilton, T. R. McEwen 
and Jacob Stambaugh in addition to the older members, The 
new secretary was Homer Hamilton. 

In 1883 Hugh King was elected to the board, and in 1884 
John R. Davis was chosen. The board then consisted of W. J. 
Flynn, H. H. Hawn, J. J. Hamman, J. D. Orr, J. Welden and 
W. Sprague. In 1885 F. V. EloorsS. VAN? Ulricha a Baan 
Alstine Os Martiny andi Gy EB. Allen were added to the board. 
In 1886 C. B. Sill, F. L. Head, E. Webb, G. E. Mathay, J. O. 
Keefe, J. Craig Smith were elected. In 1887 A. H. Delin, J. H. 
Nutt, C. M. Reilly and B. O. Eddy were elected. 

In 1888 J. H. Nash, G. S. Boak, I. K. Evans, F. P. Henry 
and J. E. Burke were chosen to the board. In 1890 B. P. Holmes, 
J. S. Curry, John Squire, Nicholas Frech, J. R. White, E. Lock- 
wood, F. B. Jones, J. D. Porter and H. A. Freed were members 
of the board. In 1891 James Cartwright, M. S. Clark, I. Hewitt, 
J. B. Kotheimer, George Summers, J. H. Vandusen were added 
to the board. 

The city took over the township schools which had been 
added to the city limits. Miss Kerwer was elected as teacher of 
German. J. H. Bennett, H. Lyden, and M. Dugan were elected 
members of the board. In 1892 J. A. Moyer and W. Whitworth 
were elected to serve as board members. In 1893 W. J. Horton, 
Henry Caldwell, G. H. Hopkins, M. David, William Fox and 
J. Floor were elected to the board. In 1894 Seth Phillips, 
Jerome Way, John Mitchell, John Dando, J. H. Dugan, Reese 
L. Jones and Daniel Moyer were elected. In 1895 H. F. Duesing, 
Cyrus Hastings, L. Montgomery, James Cooper, J. Ward, Carl 
Kaletzy were chosen to the board. 

In 1898 J. E. Cone, E. R. Thompson, Emil Anderson, Wil- 
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liam Kearney, Alfred Williams, Joseph Wilson and George Mc- 
Nabb were elected. In 1899 R. W. Whitehead, Ed Phelan, F. B. 
Lynch, J. F. Carney, T. H. Jenkins, J. Wilson, J. Gething were 
added to the board. In 1904 H. Dyer, John Morgan, W. Stam- 
baugh, Michael Herald were elected. In 1905 T. J. Helrigle, 
L. E. Guess and M. J. Samuels were elected. This year free text 
books were authorized. 

In 1906 C. O. Brown was elected to the board. Trustees of 
Rayen School were W. T. Gibson, W. H. Baldwin, Florence 
McEwen, Warner Arms and R. W. Tayler. In 1910 J. H. 
Higley was elected to the board. S. R. Frazier was chosen clerk 
to succeed W. N. Ashbaugh. In 1912 H. E. Blott, J. H. Nutt, 
George Rudge, Chris Schreiber and Dal H. Morris were chosen 
to the board and Dal Morris was elected clerk of the board. 
In 1914 Mrs. R. S. Baker and Charles Baird were elected to 
the board. 

In 1915 Edward Haseltine was added to the board; S. R. 
Creps succeeded D. H. Morris as clerk. In 1916 Mrs. Thomas 
Inglis and Parker Beck were chosen for the board. In 1916 
H. B. Chase was chosen for the board and W. N. Ashbaugh was 
chosen as Director of Schools. In 1917 W. F. Perry was chosen 
for the board. In 1918 Henry Butler, C. A. Manchester and 
Thomas McDonald were chosen for the board. In 1920 L. A. 
Hulin, G. V. Thompson and Mrs. Thomas Bray were elected 
board members. In 1922 William Rowney, P. C. Morris and 
J. H. Nutt were elected to the board. In 1923 G. L. Hopkins 
was elected. In 1924 E. Perkins, C. W. Stillson and R. McGhee 
were elected board members. In 1925 Dr. Ranz, Eugene Ben- 
nett, T. J. Evans and G. M. Goodridge became members of the 
board. In 1928 E. S. Harrar and Guy Ohl were chosen mem- 
bers. In 1929 the new members were: Warren Williamson, 
T. Lamar Jackson and W. C. Gubblin. In 1930 George Hopkins 
was elected. In 1931 L. Hulin, L. Jackson and W. Rowney 
were elected. In 1932, Mrs. Sarah Jane Peterson was elected. 
In 1934 H. E. Patrick was chosen. In 1937 Clyde Hossell was 
elected. In 1937 R. Wadsworth was chosen to the board. In 
1942 L. C. Jones and E. H. Young were elected to the board. 
In 1944 H. E. Welsh and Warren Williamson, Jr., were chosen 
for the board. Since then David Endres, George Brown, David 
Jones, Mrs. Robert Marshall and Mrs. John Buckley have been 
elected to the board. The present administration consists of Dr. 
P. C. Bunn, Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Fred Essig, Assistant 
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Superintendent, Jack R. Clemens, 


Butler, Clerk and Treasurer. 


Business Manager and Merle 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


1851-1856 Henry Manning 
1856-1859 C. C. Cooke 
1859-1863 W.S. Thorne 
1863-1865 W. S. Parmalee 
1865-1867 J. F. Hollingsworth 
1867-1868 Edwin Bell 
1868-1870 W. S. Parmalee 
1870-1871 J. F. Hollingsworth 
1871-1874 A. B. Cornell 
1874-1879 Paul Wick 
1879-1881 Alexander Adams 
1881-1885 J. S. Cunningham 
1885-1887 J. R. Davis 
1887-1889 Mason Evans 
1889-1892 B. O. Eddy 
1892-1893 M. S. Clark 
1893-1894 S. A. Ulrich 
1894-1896 B. P. Holmes 
1896-1897 George Summers 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF 


1851 S. F. Cooper 
Reuben McMillan 
Ephraim Miller 
Charles Lathrop 
A. B. Cornell 
Dwight Hubbard 
Hiram Hall 
Reuben McMillan 
H. Reckert 

P. T. Caldwell 


1897-1900 W. J. Whitworth 
1900-1902 Rees L. Jones 
1902-1905 E. R. Thompson 
1905-1906 L. E. Geuss 
1906-1908 John Morgan 
1908-1910 Thomas Helrigle 
1910-1911 M. S. Samuels 
1911-1912 J. N. Higley 
1912-1914 Carroll Thornton 
1914-1916 C. T. Schreiber 
1916-1918 C. A. Baird 
1918-1920 J. H. Bennett 
1920-1922 Mrs. Baker 
1922-1924 Henry Butler 
1924-1931 L. Hulin 
1931-1939 Guy Ohl 
1939-1942 T. Lamar Jackson 
1942-1948 H. E. Patrick 
1948- Warren Williamson 


SCHOOLS SINCE 1851 


1872 Reuben McMillan 
1885 F. Truedley 

1902 N. H. Chaney 
1920 O.L. Reid 

1926 Dr. Richardson 
1931 C.R. Roudebush 
1937 P. H. Powers 
1941 G. A. Bowman 
1944 P.C. Bunn 


PRINCIPALS OF THE OLD RAYEN SCHOOL ON Wick AVENUE 


1868-1878 E. S. Gregory 
1878-1879 A. J. Michael 
1879-1883 M. S. Campbell 
1883-1891 B. M. Hill 


1891-1901 G. F. Jewett 


1901-1911 W. S. Griswold 
1911-1934 E. F. Miller 
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DaTEs OF BUILDING OF THE VARIOUS SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


1851 Wood Street 1910 Lincoln 

1861 West Side 1911 South High 
1871 Covington Street 1912 Washington 
1871 Front Street 1913 Princeton 

1872 Brier Hill 1914 Madison 

1875 Fairmont 1914. Tod 

1875 Oak Street 1915 Monroe 

1882 Elm Street 1916 Hayes High 
1884 Hillman Street 1917 Grant Junior 
1887 McGuffey Street 1918 Taft 

1889 Sheehy Street 1920 Rayen High 
1891 South Avenue 1923 Sheridan 

1894 Market Street 1923 East High 

1898 Parmalee 1925 Chaney High 
1902 Steelton 1925 North High 
1905 Myrtle Street 1928 Woodrow Wilson 
1905 Poland Avenue 1940 Hillman Junior 
1906 Roosevelt 1951 New Elm Street 
1908 McKinley 1951 Williamson 


1910 Jefferson Street 


INTERESTING SCHOOL ITEMS FROM 1851 To 1952 


In 1851 small buildings of one room each housed the pupils. 
These were located at Wood Street, East Front Street, and West 
Front Street. One on Mahoning Avenue was called the Al- 
leghany School. 

In 1876 schools closed for eight days in honor of the one- 
hundred years celebration at Philadelphia. 

In 1880 teaching of German was authorized (discontinued 
in 1918). 

In 1881 W. N. Ashbaugh was elected Clerk and served 
nearly thirty years. 

In 1894 pupils furnished with tablets, pens, pencils and ink. 

In 1905 free text books were authorized. 

In 1908 the pension system was established. 

In 1914 all schools in the township were incorporated into 
the city. 

In 1920 all salaries for male and female teachers were 
equalized. 
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Some teachers deserving mention for their length of service 
and outstanding abilities are: Mrs. Sarah J. Peterson, a teacher 
for many years and a member of the Board of Education, H. U. 
Hulin, a teacher and President of the Board of Education, Mag- 
gie Robbins, J. A. Dickson, Mrs. Stiles, G. W. Alloway, C. J. 
Tylee, T. H. Bulla, Sarah Armstrong, Belle Montgomery, W. S. 
Thorn, Ann Thomas, Margaret McNabb, Lorene Durbin, J. A. 
Leonard, Lydia McGowan, Julia Hitchcock, Miss Pearson, Emily 
Gettins, E. E. Miller, H. H. Muckley, Charles Lynch, S. H. 
Lightner. Director of Schools, §. H. Creps, was with the Board 
from 1915 to 1950, when he retired. 

Rayen School was made possible by the will of Judge Rayen 
signed in 1852. He left over $31,000 with the following terms: 
“That the school be for the benefit of youth without regard to 
religious denomination or race differences. The teaching of all 
peculiar religious tenets, or the doctrines of any denomination 
or sects be prohibited. Only those of good moral character and 
habits be employed as teachers.” 

Mr. Rayen died in 1854 and by that time free education 
without payment of tuition had been established by state law. 
Taxes assessed by the Board of Education were ample to main- 
tain the schools. The state law permitted endowed schools 
opened under a Board of Trustees appointed by the court. The 
first trustees were James and Robert Mackey, C. C. Cooke, 
Jonathan Warner and Charles Howard. A lot was purchased 
at the northwest corner of Wick and Wood, extending to 
Rayen Avenue. When sufficient funds had accrued from the 
principal left by Judge Rayen the present building surrounded 
by its extensive grounds was built. Some additions have been 
made to the original buildings. 

The first teachers were E. S. Gregory and Emma Cutler with 
classes in Latin, algebra, chemistry, geometry. Later all the 
usual high school subjects were added for the student to prepare 
himself for college. This school remained the only High School 
in the city until 1911 when a High School was built on the 
South Side. 

The interest of the fund left by Judge Rayen was used to 
help pay the salary of teachers at Rayen School. In 1920 a site 
comprising several acres of land on Ohio Avenue was purchased 
where a new Rayen School was built by the Board of Education. 
The old building on Wick Avenue is now used by the Youngs- 
town College for classes in engineering, chemistry, physics and 
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technical education. Much credit can be given the Trustees of 
the Rayen Fund. Today the fund is larger than the original in 
cash. Also there is immense value in its real estate on Wick 
Avenue. 

Another private school known as Yale, on Ohio and Redon- 
da, for years provided a kindergarten and grade school. 

The Y. M. C. A. started night classes tutored by professional 
men. These classes became so large that Youngstown College 
was chartered to continue the work under the services of 
Howard Jones, president, and James Wick, chairman, of the 
board of trustees. This institution has so grown that new build- 
ings and expansion of land have become necessary. Many of 
the heads of the leading industries here are active on the board 
of directors. Some of the men who gave their servcies when 
the Y. M. C. A. was starting the educational courses were Guy 
Wright, Henry Church, Judge George Gessner and Jacob 
Barrett. 

The Lutheran Church for many years maintained private 
parochial schools on Wood Street and at St. Pauls and Immanuel 
in Brier Hill. 

The Catholic Church, also for years, has maintained Pa- 
rochial Schools as follows: 

St. Columba, at Wood Street, since 1860 

St. Ann’s, at Jefferson and Federal, since 1870 

St. Casimir’s, at 1451 Jefferson, since 1907 

St. Brendan’s, at 2800 Oakwood, since 1923 

Sts. Cyril and Methodius, at Watt and Wood, since 1896 

St. Dominic’s, at Lucius and Southern, since 1923 

St. Edward’s, at Ohio and Tod Lane (Junior High), since 1916 

St. Elizabeth’s, at 92 Haseltine Avenue, since 1922 

Holy Name, at Lakewood and Midland, since 1915 

Immaculate Conception, at Oak Street, since 1882 

St. Joseph’s, at Wick and Rayen Avenue, since 1869 

St. Matthias, at Homewood and Indianola, since 1914 

St. Patrick’s, at Oak Hill and Cleveland, since 1911 

Sacred Heart, at Jackson and Lincoln Park, since 1888 

St. Stanislaus, at 430 Williamson, since 1902 

Ursuline was established to take care of the high school 


pupils. 
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RELIGION IN YOUNGSTOWN 


In 1801 the Reverend William Wick came to Youngstown 
from Hopewell and established the first Presbyterian Church. 
In 1802 a log cabin was built on the northwest corner of Wick 
and Wood Streets where services were held for some time. Some 
of the officers of the church were Elders Caleb Baldwin and 
William Stewart. Then later came William McClellan, Samuel 
Bryson, James Duncan and James Nelson. In 1835 a building 
which later burned was erected at East Federal near Walnut. 
The present brick church was built at the northeast corner of 
Wood and Wick Avenues. Some of the pastors were William 
Wick, C. A. Boardman, Levi Wilson, D. H. Evans and W. H. 
Hudnut. 

The Methodists first met in Judge Rayen’s barn where Dr. 
Bostwick supplemented his practice of medicine by serving as 
pastor. In 1814 for twenty dollars they purchased a site on 
South Phelps Street erecting a small frame building. In 1828 
they built a brick edifice which proved unsafe. It was replaced 
by the stone building at Phelps and Front Streets recently re- 
modeled into a very handsome church. Owing to the system of 
rotation in the Methodist Church there have been many pastors 
at Trinity Church. Some dearly remembered have been Roberts, 
Daniels, Goddard, Locke, Kellog, Hammaker and Garth. The 
two latter have been honored as Bishops. 

The Baptist Church was organized in 1860 by William In- 
gersoll as pastor and the church was built on Hazel Street. In 
1869 they bought the corner of Boardman and Market where 
they built a brick church with a tall steeple, a landmark in 
downtown for years until sold to the Mahoning Bank. They 
then occupied the site of the old Opera House. One of best 
known Baptist Ministers, longest in service here was Reverend 
J. A. Snodgrass. Reverend Joseph Lloyd was a recent leading 
Baptist preacher and pastor of Calvary Baptist Church for over 
d/years. 

The Episcopal Church started in Boardman Township in 
1809 with J. Semple as rector. He was succeeded by Gregory 
Bedall who served both Boardman and a newly organized con- 
gregation in Youngstown known as St. John’s with a church 
building on East Wood Street. It was later represented by a 
large church on Wick Avenue, the present church. Some of the 
early wardens were Dr. Henry Manning, Francis Reno; rectors 
were Samuel Maxwell and the Reverend Avery. 
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The Disciple Church started in 1841 and used the old 
Academy Building on the Diamond. The first pastor was Wes- 
ley Lampton. Other well known pastors were S. R. Frazier and 
George Anderson. 

The Welsh Baptist Church was started in Brier Hill in 1846 
by the Reverend David Probert. The Welsh Congregational 
Church was started in Brier Hill in 1840 by the Reverend 
Thomas Evans. At that time many Welsh coal miners were 
employed in the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company mines. The 
Lutheran Church was started in 1857 by Reverend Kranz. 
Later the church at Wood Street and Champion was erected 
by the Reverend Krebs. The best known of Lutheran ministers 
was the Reverend Boehme. Another Lutheran Church was St. 
Paul’s and Immanuel at Brier Hill where many Germans were 
located. 

The Jews established in 1869 the Rodef Sholom Synagogue 
represented by D. Theobald, M. Ullman, A. Wallburn, Fer- 
dinand Ritter, A. Fruett, Edward Ritter, S. J. Lambert, E. 
Guthman, H. Theobald, A. Goldsmith and A. Shawb. Meet- 
ings were held in the third story of the Gerstle building on the 
corner of Federal and Hazel Streets. Later a temple was built 
at Lincoln and Holmes Streets. 

The Catholics held masses by visiting priests in the residence 
of the Shehy family. In the late forties and early fifties Rev- 
erend William O’Connor, and Father Callaghan built the 
Church of St. Columba at the corner of Wood and Hazel 
Streets. They started classes for Catholic pupils. In the 1860’s 
and 1870’s St. Joseph’s and St. Ann’s were built. Some of the 
early priests were Fathers Megan, Stroker, and Pendergrast, who 
officiated before the permanent churches were established. 
Other priests of note have been Fathers Gibbon, Mears and 
Barry. At present Youngstown is the home of the Diocese with 
Bishop McFadden as the Head and Bishop Walsh as Coadjutor. 


Roman Catholic Churches in Youngstown 


St. Columba—150 West Wood Street, St. Ann’s—West Fed- 
eral Street, St. Anthony’s—Federal and Calvin Streets, St. Bren- 
dan’s—North Glenellen and Oakwood Avenues, St. Casimir’s— 
149 Jefferson Street, Sts. Cyril and Methodius—Watt and 
Wood Streets, St. Dominic’s—77 East Lucius Avenue, St. Ed- 
ward’s—140 Tod Lane, St. Elizabeth’s—246 Haseltine Avenue, 
St. Francis Assisi —923 Shehy Street, St. Joseph’s—26 West 
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Rayen and Wick Avenues, St. Maron—120 South Forest Ave- 
nue, St. Patrick’s—1420 Oak Hil] Avenue, St. Stephen’s—545 
Wilson Avenue, St. Stanislaus—430 Williamson Avenue, Im- 
maculate Conception—811 Oak Street, Holy Name—613 Lake- 
view Avenue, Our Lady of Hungary—545 North Belle Vista 
Avenue, Catholic Church of St. Mathias—Homewood Ave. 


Missions of Various Creeds 


Christ Mission—330 East Boardman, Gospel Workers Taber- 
nacle—50 West Woodland, House of Jacob—2921 Clingan 
Street, House by the Side of the Road—446 W. Federal (now 
discontinued), Salvation Army—252 East Federal Street, Sci- 
enceville Mission—2452 McGuffey Street, Y. M. C. A.— (Cen- 
tral Branch) 17 North Champion, Branch at 962 West Federal 
Street, Y. W. C. A.— (Central Branch) 25 West Rayen, Branch 
at 248 Belmont Avenue. 

Other churches of miscellaneous types are as follows: 
Assembly of God—1515 Hillman Street, Full Gospel Church— 
2821 Hillman Street, Christian and Missionary Alliance—2011 
Mahoning Avenue, South Side Church of Christ—653 Alpine 
Street, Bible Church—110 Funston Street, Church of Jesus 
Christ—28 South Forest, Church of Jesus Christ—Oak Hill 
Avenue, Church of Jesus Christ Latter Day Saint—Room 203 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Church of God-in-Christ—112 Penn 
Avenue, Ghurch. of God—707 Palmer Avenue, Church of 
God—712 Arlington Avenue, Church of God in Christ—729 
Fiimrod Avenue, Church of the Nazarene—3304 Hudson Ave- 
nue, Everybody’s Bible School—Hillman and Delason, Free 
Magyar Reformed—925 Mahoning Avenue, Jehovah Witnesses 
—19 Wick Avenue, Reorganized Latter Day Saints—17 East 
Farl Street, Seventh Day Adventists—124 Marion Avenue. 


Baptist Churches 


Calvary Baptist—1812 Oak Hill Avenue, Evangel Baptist— 
Boardman Twp., First Baptist—16 Boardman Street, Immanuel 
Baptist—1305 Himrod Avenue, Wilson Avenue Baptist— (con- 
solidated with Immanuel), West Side Baptist—1739 Mahoning 
Avenue, Antioch Baptist—Federal Street, Buelah Baptist— 
Central Avenue, Cherry Grove Baptist—317 Cabot Street, 
Ebenezer Baptist—North Prospect Street, Elizabeth Baptist— 
1846 East Lawrence Street, First Baptist (colored) —Winton 
Avenue, Friendship Baptist—1639 Cyprus Street, Jerusalem 
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Baptist—2001 Wilson Avenue, Macedonia Baptist—1639 Po- 
land Avenue, Mt. Carmel Baptist—620 Oak Street, Mt. Zion 
Baptist—Rose and Wilson Avenues, New Bethel Baptist—209 
Reserve Street, Oak Street Baptist—329 Elk Street, Tabernacle 
Baptist—707 Arlington Street, Third Baptist—222 Oak Hill 
Avenue, Union Baptist—514 Lincoln Avenue, Zion Hill Bap- 
tist—1723 Oakland Avenue. 


Congregational Churches 


Congregational Christian—Elm Street, Congregational 
Church—220 Champion, Plymouth Congregational Church— 
243 West Rayen (merged with First Reformed, Lincoln and 
Wick Avenues, as Pilgrim Collegiate Church). 


Christian Churches 


Disciple of Christ—Central Church—3034 Market Street, 
First Christian Church—Wick and Spring Street, Hillman 
Christian Church—Hillman and Avondale, Wickliffe Christian 
Church—3016 Mahoning Avenue, Four Mile Run Christian 
Church—4333 Four Mile Run, Lincoln Christian Church— 
Lincoln and Fifth Avenue. 


Eastern Orthodox Churches 


Holy Trinity—626 Wick Avenue, Holy Trinity (Roman- 
ian) —39 Laird Street, Holy Trinity (Serbian) —55 Laird 
Street, Nativity of Christ (Russian) ——515 Arlington, St. John’s 
(Greek) —111 West Woodland, St. Nicholas (Greek) —220 
North Walnut, St. Michael’s (Russian) — Steel and Third 
Streets, Sts. Peter and Paul (Ukrainian) —1915 Russell Street. 


Episcopal Churches 


St. Andrew’s—1709 Oak Hill Avenue, St. Augustine—614 
Parmalee Avenue, St. John’s—323 Wick Avenue, St. Rocco’s 
(Italian) —116 Calvin Street. 


Evangelical Churches 


Grace Church—220 Jefferson Street, First Evangelical Con- 
gregational—338 Breaden Street, First Evangelical Reformed— 
Wick and Lincoln (merged with Plymouth Congregational 
Church, as Pilgrim Collegiate Church). 
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Lutheran Churches 


St. Paul’s Reformed—Glenaven and Oak Hill, Third Re- 
formed—Midlothian and Sheridan, Augustian Lutheran Bethel 
Church—Ridge Avenue near Market Street, American Lutheran 
Faith—563 Lansdowne, Good Hope—Southern Boulevard and 
Homestead Drive, Martin Luther Church—3340 Hudson Ave- 
nue, John Hus (Slovak) —1431 Mahoning Avenue, St. Paul’s— 
1110 Fifth Avenue, Woodland Avenue Lutheran Church—131 
Woodland Avenue. 

Missouri Lutheran Churches as follows: Immanuel Church— 
1717 Highland Avenue, St. Mark’s—3309 Idlewood Avenue, 
Immanuel (Slovak)—125 North Brockway. 

United Lutheran Churches are: Bethlehem Church—South 
and Midlothian, Grace Evangelical—351 West Rayen Avenue, 
Honterus Evangelical—655 Wick Avenue, St. Luke’s—Ever- 
green and Oak Hill. 


Methodist Churches 


African Methodist Episcopal—137 Oak Hill, Reed’s Chapel 
—Shaw Avenue, St. James’—Central Avenue, St. Paul’s—Blines 
Avenue, Price Memorial—Madison and Covington, Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church — State Street, Free Methodist 
Church—East Myrtle Avenue, Belmont Methodist—Belmont 
and Fairgreen, Centennary Methodist—West Federal Y. M. C. 
A., Delason Methodist Church—150 West Delason Avenue, 
Devotional (Italian) — East High, Epworth Methodist — 646 
Lakewood Avenue, Grace Methodist—Forest and Shehy, Indi- 
anola Methodist—Oak Hill and Indianola, Mahoning Avenue 
Methodist — Mahoning and Brockway, McGuffey Memorial 
Methodist—McGuffey and Liberty Road, Richard Brown Me- 
morial Church—Elm and Woodbine, Trinity Methodist Church 
—Front and Phelps Streets, Primitive Methodist First Church— 
211 Park Avenue, Second Primitive Methodist Church—Cohas- 
set and Rosedale. 


Presbyterian Churches 


Butler Memorial—Rayen and Walnut, Evergreen Presby- 
terian—Market and Earl, First Presbyterian Church—Wick and 
Wood, Foster Memorial Presbyterian Church—Indianola and 
Utilis, Evangelic Reformed Presbyterian—743 Mahoning Ave- 
nue, Memorial Presbyterian Church—Wick and McGuffey, 
Slovak Presbyterian Church—2604 Shirley, Westminster Pres- 
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byterian Church—Market and Front, Reformed Presbyterian 
Church—864 High Street. 


United Presbyterian Churches 


Brownlee United Presbyterian Church—Midlothian and Er- 
ma, Gibson Heights U. P. Church—755 East Dewey, Pleasant 
Grove United Presbyterian Church—Midlothian and Southern, 
Second United Presbyterian Church—Himrod and Bruce, South 
United Presbyterian Church—Market and Delason, Tabernacle 
United Presbyterian Church—Wood and Walnut. 


Unitarian Churches 
First Unitarian Church—Elm and Illinois. 


Church of Christ Christian Scientists 


First Church of Christ Christian Scientists—104 Spring 
Street, Second Church of Christ Christian Scientists—Hillman 
and Parkcliffe. 


Jewish Temples and Synagogues 


Anshe Emeth Congregation—Elm and Park Avenue, Chil- 
dren of Israel Congregation—235'%% Summit Avenue, Ohev 
Tzedek Temple—93 Myrtle Avenue, Temple Emanuel—1355 
Fifth Ave., Rodef Sholom Temple—Elm and Woodbine. 


Greek Catholic Churches 


Holy Trinity—525 West Rayen Avenue, St. George’s—702 
Mahoning Avenue, St. Mary’s—Salt Springs Road, St. Nicholas 
—1896 Wilson Avenue, St. Mary’s (Romanian)—73 South 
Prospect, Holy Cross—1437 Stewart Avenue, Sacred Heart of 
Jesus—522 Cameron Street. 
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YOUNGSTOWN’S LAWYERS 

George Tod, a graduate of Yale Law School, came here in 
1800 and Youngstown claims him as its first permanent lawyer. 
He served in many local and state offices and became a mem- 
ber of the Ohio Supreme Court. 

Calvin Pease appeared as John Young was driving stakes to 
plot the future village. But he stayed only a short time. He 
moved to Warren where he and his brother-in-law, Gideon 
Granger, Postmaster General of the United States, had pur- 
chased land. They succeeded in making Warren the county 
seat of Trumbull. Samuel Huntington arrived about the same 
time but went to Cleveland where he became Governor of Ohio. 

Homer Hine came in 1806 and continued in active practice 
for over sixty years. David Tod practiced in Warren for seven- 
teen years as the seat of the county was there, but he moved to 
Youngstown where he practiced for many years. Robert W. 
Tayler praticed here until appointed in 1860 as auditor of the 
State of Ohio, and later cashier of the newly formed Mahoning 
County Bank. He was Comptroller of the United States Treas- 
ury for fifteen years. John M. Edwards was the son of Pierpont 
Edwards, one of the original proprietors of the Connecticut 
Land Company. Mr. Edwards practiced in Warren, Canfield, 
Youngstown, and was a clerk of the Ohio Senate. He wrote 
under the title of “Quill Pen’. William G. Moore (known as 
Rory) came here in 1847 and went into partnership with R. 
W. Tayler and later with Thomas Sanderson. He was chosen 
mayor in 1854 and prosecuting attorney in 1856. 

In 1858 David Wilson entered practice with J. B. Block- 
som under the firm title of Blocksom & Wilson; later as 
Wilson & Knight; still later as Wilson & Moses. This firm was 
considered one of the keenest of the older firms. Wilson went 
to Chicago where he became a noted lawyer, and Moses edited 
law books. Moses had as his partner, later, C. D. Hine, who 
also became a leader in his profession. Thomas Sanderson started 
here in partnership with his brother-in-law, Hutchins. He be- 
came city solicitor, prosecuting attorney, and was a General in 
the Civil War. In the contest over the removal of the county 
seat from Canfield to Youngsotwn, he won for the City of 
Youngstown in Supreme Court of the United States, where his 
opponent was General James A. Garfield. 

Ashael W. Jones started in 1864 and became prosecuting 
attorney, and later, Lieutenant Governor of Ohio. B. S. Higley 
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started in 1861 and became Mayor at the time of the Civil War, 
resigning to become a private in the war. His son and grandson 
both studied law. Laurin Woodworth started practice here in 
1865 and was elected State Senator, and Representative to Con- 
gress in 1872. He made a specialty of patent cases. 


As stated before, H. H. Moses started in 1872 with David 
Wilson, later with G. F. Arrell, and then with C. D. Hine. 
G. F. Arrell started in 1867. He married Governor David Tod’s 
daughter, was city solicitor, prosecutor, and common pleas 
judge. These were the attorneys prominent in the days before 
and immediately following the Civil War period. It was neces- 
sary for the lawyers to go out of town to practice as the county 
seat for years was at Warren and when Mahoning County was 
formed, Canfield was the County Seat until transferred to 
Youngstown in 1879. 


Since the County Seat has been here many important trials 
have taken place, and some prominent lawyers are here men- 
tioned: Ridgely Powers, Anson Strong, W. S. Anderson, D. F. 
Anderson, James Kennedy, C. D. Hine, J. H. Clarke, R. B. 
Murray, L. W. King, John E. McVey, Jared Huxley, Frank 
Jacobs, A. J. Wolf, E. H. Moore, S. S. Conroy, E. M. Wilson, 
J. P. Wilson, W. P. Barnum, Judge James Kennedy, John Har- 
rington, Disney Rogers, Volney Rogers, James McKay, Russell 
McKay, H. M. Robinson, C. A. Manchester, L. A. Manchester, 
J. Ruffalo, W. R. Stewart, C. F. Smith, W. A. Maline, D. F. 
Griffith, B. F. Wirt, George Swanton, I. A. Justice, Monroe 
Johnson, J. A. Johnston, W. W. Zimmerman, Lamar Jackson, 
George Rose, U. F. Kistler, F. Oesch, C. Koonce, A. W. Craver, 
A. M. Henderson, M. A. Norris, J. Ladd, George Hatch, F. 
Heim, A. Morgan, F. Powers, H. G. Bye, H. Smith, C. Beard, 
J. E. Bennett, M. Burky, J. Friedman, F. B. Hahn, G. F. Ham- 
mond, D. E. Jones, J. C. Argetsinger, J. H. Leighninger, D. J. 
Lynn, Clyde Osborne, K. H. Powell, D. Steiner, M. E. Ullman, 
J. A. Willo, J. W. Ford, J. N. Higley, Jr., H. Baird. 


National, State and Judicial offices held by Youngstown 
citizens 


John H. Clarke, Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

R. W. Tayler, Comptroller of the United States Treasury. 

David Tod, Minister to Brazil. 
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Anthony Howells, Consul to Cardiff, Wales. 
J. Paul Jones, Judge in Federal Court at Cleveland. 


Representatives to U. S. Congress were: 
David Clendenin from 1814 to 1817 
Laurin D. Woodworth from 1875 to 1877 
James Kennedy from 1903 to 1911 
J. G. Cooper from 1915 to 1936 
M. J. Kirwan from 1937 to 1952 
H. M. Robinson was administrator of German finance. 
Samuel Huntington, early resident, was Ohio’s Governor 
in 1808. 
David Tod was Governor of Ohio in 1861. 
A. W. Jones was Lieutenant Governor of Ohio in 1896 
to 1900. 
George Tod was a Supreme Court Judge of Ohio Supreme 
Court. 
Calvin Pease was also a member of the Ohio Supreme Court. 
J. R. Ward was Inspector of Factories and Shops. 
E. H. Moore was Insurance Commissioner of Ohio. 
J. C. Morris was Commissioner of Railroads and Telegraphs. 
David Haynes served on Board of Equalization. 
Orlos Wolcott served on Board of Equalization. 
William Wallace served on ninth Board of Equalization. 


The following served as Senators or Representatives in the 
Ohio State Legislature at Columbus: George Tod, David Tod, 
David Tod II, Calvin Pease, R. W. Tayler, F. A. Blockshun, J. I. 
Todd, J. R. Johnson, A. D. Fassett, L. B. Jones, N. Mewton, 
L. D. Woodworth, B. F. Wirt, N. Johnson, R. A. Hemphill, 
Joseph Barclay, Robert Mackey, W. S. Pollock, Thomas Wilson, 
J. R. Davis, L. C. Ohl, Wick Tayler, W. F. Maag, W. J. Wil- 
liams, R. C. Huey, A. O. Fleming, David Heinselman, H. 
Dunspaugh, James Green, E. L. Donehue, J. E. Roberts, Russell 
McKay, J. L. McDermott, H. W. Davis, H. F. McCoy, Herbert 
Jones, J. Truesdale, J. Moore, J. R. Seidner, Mrs. J. C. Ott, Mrs. 
W. E. Slagle, G. F. Lewis, F. Agnew, L. F. Heller, J. T. Hewitt, 
George Roberts, Charles Westover, Earl Heffner, William Glass, 
J. Musser, William Bacon, James Griffith, Maurice Lipscher, 
D. E. Conway, T. J. Barrett, J. J. Buckley, Clingan Jackson, 
John Cantwell, Reuben Carroll, Robert Montgomery, S. F. 
Sullivan, Ira Morris, Calvin Cone, David Eaton, Henry Man- 
ning, E. Baldwin, S. Bryson, E. H. Webb, E. Brown, N. Bernard. 
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John Cantwell was Speaker of the House of Representatives in 
Ohio Legislature. 
Hugh S. Jenkins was Attorney General of Ohio. 


Judges of Common Pleas, Court of Appeals, Municipal 
Courts 


Judges of Common Pleas: George Robinson, Disney Rogers, 
J. Johnston, W. Anderson, W. P. Barnum, G. F. Arrell, D. 
Jenkins, F. Baldwin, D. Cooper, G. Gessner, Judge Becken- 
baugh, Judge Kennedy, G. J. Carew, Judge Ford, Judge Lyons, 
Judge Doyle, Judge Maiden. 

Judges of Probate Court: Judge L. D. Thoman, L. W. King, 
E. M. Wilson, G. E. Rose, Cal Ewing, David Griffith, John 
Davis, C. M. Woodside. 

Judge of the Circuit Court: M. A. Norris. 

Judges of Court of Appeals: Charles Smith, Elmer Phillips, 
J. E. Bennett, J. J. Buckley. 

Judges of Municipal Court: A. B. Calvin, Thomas Jenkins, 
M. Welsh, P. H. Mullholland, H. Hoffman, H. Brandmiller, R. 
B. Nevin, J. J. Buckley, George Gessner, Mark Moore, William 
Mason, J. Powers, H. Beckenbaugh. 

United States Supreme Court: Justice John H. Clarke. 

United States Federal Court: Judge Paul Jones. 

Ohio Supreme Court: Judge George Tod. 

Probably the oldest attorney in advisory positions was James 
McKay, and the oldest in active practice is W. R. Stewart. The 
most dignified, R. B. Murray. The author, J. P. Wilson. The 
weightiest, Ashel W. Jones. The Shakespearean, Justice J. H. 
Clarke. The best and loudest dressed, Frank Jacobs. The Com- 
modore, George Hatch. The wittiest, Lamar Jackson. The ora- 
tor, W. S. Anderson. The Kentucky Colonel, Judge J. R. John- 
son. The youngest Judge, W. P. Barnum. 

Youngstown has been the scene of many important trials 
in its courts. One was the criminal trial of Sterling for murder 
shortly after the removal of the County Seat from Canfield to 
Youngstown. Another was a civil suit over the merger of the 
Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. 
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YOUNGSTOWN DOCTORS AND HOSPITALS 

Many early doctors in the Community were young men, 
graduates of eastern colleges, who were seeking to establish a 
practice in the West. 

Doctor Charles Dutton was Youngstown’s first doctor and 
through wise judgment of selection became an important land 
holder. Dr. Henry Manning arrived here in 1811 from Lebanon, 
Connecticut by horseback. He spent his entire life practicing 
his profession and serving in public places, such as township 
use state legislature, and member for years of the School 
Board. 

Dr. Timothy Woodbridge was born in Youngstown in 1806 
where his father was engaged in the tannery business. The 
doctor studied in Jefferson Medical School and started to prac- 
tice here in 1833. He accompanied David Tod to Brazil when 
he was Ambassador and later served as United States Surgeon. 

William L. Buechner was born and educated in Germany, 
and located in Youngstown in 1854. He became noted as a Sur- 
geon, member of City Council and Board of Education, and for 
years served as Health Officer. He was a 33 degree Mason and 
head of some of the lodges here. His son William followed jn 
his footsteps and became a well known surgeon. 

Buechner Hall, a home for working girls, located on Bryson 
Street was instituted by Lucy Buechner in honor of her mother, 
Elvira Hiner Buechner, wife of the first Dr. William LL. 
Buechner. 

Dr. O. D. Paine started here in 1850. He was a graduate of 
Philadelphia Eclectic Medical College and practiced that line 
for years. 

Dr. John McCurdy was the son of Dr. Robert McCurdy 
who came here in 1858. He became a surgeon of the army in 
1861 and was captured and made a prisoner of war at the 
Battle of Chickamauga. He was captured a second time at 
Atlanta. After the war he practiced here for many years and 
was active in civic and church groups, especially in the tem- 
perance movement. 

Dr. C. N. Fowler graduated from Western Reserve Medical 
College. After serving as surgeon in the Civil War he became 
one of the leading surgeons here. Dr. F. V. Floor was a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan and practiced from 1872 
to the time of his death. His son Charles Floor also became a 
doctor here. Dr. J. S. Cunningham started in 1862. He served 
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as coroner, president of Board of Education, and member of 
the Board of Health for years. Dr. J. G. Stevens came in 1863 
and practiced until 1866 when he moved to Marietta. These 
were the doctors prior to the Civil War. 

One of the later surgeons and perhaps the earliest to engage 
in industrial medicine was Dr. G. S. Peck who performed early 
cases of appendix surgery. Other doctors since, to mention 
only a few, were: William Buechner, J. A. Sherbondy, R. E. 
Whelan, R. Gibson, M. V. King, C. C. Booth, H. H. Hawn, 
J. S. Zimmerman, J. J. Thomas, Armin Elsaesser, W. B. Turner, 
W. Alsop, A. E. Brant, J. Lewis, J. McGranaghan, W. H. Blaine. 
A. M. Clark, C. R. Clark, J. Bennett, R. M. Morrison, H. E. 
Blott, R. R. Morrall, W. Skipp, G. E. Allen, Dr. Matthews, N. 
Hartzell, H. H. Hill, H. E. Patrick, Dr. Rosenblum, Dr. Mc- 
Candless, Dr. Hahn, Dr. Lanterman, W. H. Bunn, P. J. Fuzy, 
C. D. Hauser, E. E. Kirkwood, G. M. McKelvey, N. W. Neidus, 
R. B. Poling, and Dr. Piercy. Probably the oldest doctor is H. 
E. Blott and the late Dr. R. M. Morrison. 

Dentists in the early days were doctors who pulled teeth or 
parents who hitched a tooth to a string and pulled. False teeth 
and gold fillings came later. Some of the earlier dentists were 
Dr. Acheson, Dr. Whitsler, Dr. Baird, W. H. Hayden, Hugh 
Morgan, M. Gibbons, W. Brown. 

The Board of Health was authorized in 1871 with the fol- 
lowing members: Dr. J. McCurdy, Dr. Starr, A. J. Packard, 
Hugh King, Dr. J. S$. Cunningham, H. C. Reno, and Dr. W. 
Buechner whose service as Health Officer ran for many years. 
He was succeeded by Dr. H. E. Welch who also served for many 
years. The service has been supplemented by sanitary police, 
chemical laboratory, and other necessary facilities. 

Hospital service started in 1883 when the first patient was 
received in the wooden building at Oak Hill Avenue (then Mill 
Street). The original incorporators were John Stambaugh, Dr. 
F. H. Matthews, Robert McCurdy, George Rudge, David The- 
obald, J. J. Hamman, F. S$. Whitslar, and Richard Brown. John 
Stambaugh had donated a site on Mill Street and a ten thousand 
dollar wooden building secured by subscription was erected. 
The first trustees were: Mrs. Arabella Ford, Mrs. Richard 
Brown, Mrs. David Theobald, Mrs. J. S. Besore, Mrs. Mary 
Bentley, John Stambaugh, Chauncey Andrews, A. B. Cornell, 
J. H. Matthews, George Rudge, Disney Rogers, J. J. Hamman, 
Frank Williams. The officers were John Stambaugh, president, 
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Mrs. Arabella Ford, vice-president, F. B. Williams, secretary, 
A. B. Cornell, treasurer. The hospital staff consisted of Doctors 
Buechner, Woodbridge, McCurdy, Whelan, Matthews and Cun- 
ningham. 

The present South Side Hospital was built in 1902 and the 
old site and building was sold to Conrad Brenner. Mr. Myron 
C. Wick built the administration ward and power buildings in 
the name of his wife and children. C. D. Arms’ heirs built the 
women’s ward, and Myron Arms’ heirs the nurses home. Later 
the Tod Wing, Hitchcock Rooms and Stambaugh Nurses Home 
were added. Other presidents of the Youngstown Hospital were 
Richard Brown, G. M. McKelvey, Randall Montgomery, John 
Tod, George L. Fordyce, and Paul Wick. All] gave liberally of 
their time and money to the success of the hospital. 

In 1929 the North Side Hospital was built on Gypsy Lane 
from money donated by public spirited citizens. Some of whom 
were: The Tods, Stambaughs, Wicks, Crandalls, Buechner Es- 
tate, Robinson Estate, Moore Estate, Butlers, Bonnells, Fords, 
Fordyces, and others. The present officers are: Paul Wick, 
president, William J. Hitchcock, vice-president, Donald J. 
Lynn, secretary and treasurer, A. B. Elias, assistant secretary and 
treasurer, and David Endres, superintendent. 

St. Elizabeth’s Hospital was organized in the year 1909 when 
a committee consisting of Father Mears, Austin Gillen, secre- 
tary, and Hugh Grant, treasurer, was appointed to solicit funds 
for the hospital. An additional committee of C. B. Cushwa, A. 
P. Gillen, John Cantwell, Hugh Grant were appointed. They 
bought the Paul Fitch homestead on Belmont Avenue. The home 
was remodeled and a hospital started under the Sisters of Hu- 
mility of Mary with Sister Genevieve in charge. A fund of 
$100,000 was raised by a public minded committee headed by 
J. G. Butler and J. M. Owens. Property was purchased and a 
large modern hospital building erected. In 1929 Hugh Grant 
headed a committee who purchased the large dwelling and 
acreage of the John Stambaugh Estate just across the street for 
$123,000. Here a nurses’ home and training school was estab- 
lished. 

Sister Geraldine, Sister Marie Hortense and Sister M. Ger- 
maine have been associated with the hospital. The present 
superintendent is Sister M. Adelaide and the officers are: Presi- 
dent, G. F. Hammond, vice-president, Charles B. Cushwa, Jr., 
secretary, H. H. Wickham. 
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Another hospital was started in the old Tod Mansion on 
Fifth Avenue near Spring Common in 1897 when some doctors 
formed the Mahoning Valley Hospital. Associated were Doc- 
tors: C. C. Booth, M. V. Cunningham, H. B. Hills, M. S. Clark, 
L. U. Howard, A. E. Warren, J. B. Kotheimer, J. S. Zimmer- 
man, R. E. Whelan, J. H. Bennett, F. S. Merwin, J. E. Cone, 
H. E. Blott. Later this hospital came under the direction of the 
Sisters of St. Vincent. After an epidemic of small pox it was 
discontinued. 
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POLICE AND FIRE PROTECTION 

Protection from robbers and thugs in the early days was the 
responsibility of the town constable. Among the first were John 
Hillman, Calvin Pease and Phineas Reed who served for a num- 
ber of years. After the town became a village, the post of town 
marshal was created. In 1867 the marshal was Owen Evans who 
had as Police, Captain S. C. Rook, William Casey, J. Mattby. 

About this time the first jail was built. It was located on 
the southwest corner of Wick Avenue and Commerce Street. 
It was common for the policeman to haul his customers to jail 
in a wheelbarrow. In 1891 the office of chief of police was 
established with John Cantwell as the first chief. He was fol- 
lowed in succession by W. W. McDowell, James Watkins, L. 
Goodwin, J. J. McNicholas, K. H. Powell, J. Lyden, C. Olson, 
J. Turnbull, A. P. Przelomski, J. B. Thomas, W. J. Cleary and 
E. J. Allen. For a time this department was under the safety 
director appointed by the Mayor. Now it is also under the 
Mayor with a Chief of Police. Traffic squads, automobile cars, 
radio signals, and police alarm boxes, and other up-to-date 
methods have been adopted. 

Fire protection was crude in the beginning, when only vol- 
unteer firemen, and bucket brigades were in vogue. Some of 
the volunteers as organized into a company were: President, 
J. M. Silliman, vice-president, A. W. Jones, secretary, J. M. 
Thompson, treasurer, E. Miller. Firemen were: J. J. Hamman, 
D. H. Arnold, L. R. Roberts, Wils Hamilton, U. L. Pollock, 
W. R. Wilson, Owen Evans, L. P. Gilman, James Van Fleet, 
C. Miller, T. J. Lewis, J. Davis, Henry Morris and William 
Horner. The pay was 50c per hour for actual fire service. 

A paid chief was hired in 1867 and a few paid firemen 
later. In 1868 a bond issue was floated for $20,000 to build a 
fire house equipped with a small hose and ladder wagon. After 
a serious fire destroyed the residence of Governor Tod, he do- 
nated the first fire engine. 

Some of the fire chiefs were: J. W. Ross, J. W. Metz, C. W. 
McNabb, R. Morgan, W. H. Moore, J. P. Mercer, W. H. Loller, 
J. Wallace, H. Callan, H. Steinfurth, M. Melillo, C. V. Thomas. 
With Harry Parrock as safety director the first motor drawn 
equipment was used and gradually the faithful fire horse dis- 
appeared. Some of the well known drivers were: Al Probst, Al 
Perkins, C. Vaughn, A. McCready, J. McAleer, Sim Dyer, 
George Batteiger, Mike Quinn and William Knox. 
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THE CANAL 


In the early nineteenth century travel and transportation 
were the major problems of the migrating settlers. Not until 
1819 with the opening of the turnpike from Ashtabula to 
Wellsville, along the Ohio River, did overland stagecoach travel 
become feasible. The fare for the hundred mile turnpike run 
was four dollars. 

As an illustration of the difficulty of traveling in those 
days I have the diary, dated 1810, of a traveling relative who 
journeyed west from Connecticut. He carefully observed the 
daily weather and commented on each night’s innkeeper. He 
never traveled on the Sabbath. Some of his expenses which he 
listed were: lodging, 15 cents, food for self and horse, 10 cents. 
From Massachusetts he went to Albany, and then through the 
Mohawk Valley to Buffalo. Then he went westward along what 
we know today as Route 20, crowded with hot dog stands and 
bill posters. He went through the following communities: 
Dunkirk, Erie, Freedonia, Ripley, Springfield, Northeast, Ash- 
tabula, Madison, Painesville, Willoughby, Hudson and hence to 
Windham where he settled as a doctor. Often as he rode dozing 
on his horse at night, the horse would shy at a bear and awaken 
him. 

Travel by water was also difficult. The Mahoning River in 
connection with the Beaver furnished a route for small boats 
which made it possible for the eastern settler to get here from 
Pittsburgh. “The Ark” was a boat or raft constructed of casks 
tied together with a plank deck. It was capable of carrying as 
much as 800 bushels of grain, when the river was high enough. 

It was in 1820 that the first agitation for a canal from the 
Lakes to the Ohio River appeared in the Ohio Legislature. To 
finance the needed survey, to determine the best possible routes 
for a canal, the United States Government allotted a grant of 
1,250,000 acres of land. From this $2,257,000 was realized to 
start the survey. Several routes each backed by interested com- 
munities were in competition. One of the considered routes ran 
from Portsmouth to Cleveland, and another from Beaver to 
Youngstown to Akron which would connect with the route 
from Portsmouth to Cleveland. 

Robert Nathan, the civil engineer of the Board of Canal 
Commissioners, gave a detailed report of the availability and 
desirability of the projected routes in the 1825 issue of the 
Western Reserve Chronicle. His report gives an idea of the 
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topography of the country as well as the costs involved in 
building a canal. He reported that the proposed route from 
Cleveland to Akron, and on to Portsmouth on the Ohio River 
was favorable to excavation by plough and scraper, which he 
believed to be the best method. Grubbing the eighty miles of 
plain was favorable and would cost about four or five dollars 
an acre, the price paid farmers in this area. There were only 
a few rocky places which would have to be cut through. The 
sand stone supply was ample for the building of the necessary 
locks and embankments. The water supply seemed ample. 
Portage Lake was available where the summit would be reached 
and locks needed. There was a flow of 2600 cubic feet per 
minute at low water mark, and in case of necessity a reservoir 
could be constructed to supply an additional 832 cubic feet. 

The cost of the section from Akron to Cleveland was esti- 
mated at $466,197. This was a distance of 38 miles which 
made the cost of an average mile $12,234. Broken down the 
estimate is as follows: grubbing and clearing, $7,123, excavating 
1,087,162 cubic yards $125,839 (this is about 11 cents a cubic 
yard), embankments of 274,648 cubic yards $44,235, locks 
$247,661. Other small items as bridges, tow paths, culverts 
made up the balance of cost. 

The Ohio and Erie Canal running from Portsmouth on the 

Ohio River to Akron and Cleveland, a distance of 309 miles, 
was finished in 1833 at a cost of $7,904,000 or approximately 
$26,000 per mile. The Mahoning and Beaver Canal running 
through Youngstown to Akron from the Beaver River was 
completed after five years of work in 1840 at the cost of one 
million dollars. It connected at Akron with the Ohio and Erie 
Canal to Cleveland. Youngstown at last had a cheap route to 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland by water. 
_ The canal through Youngstown was built close to the river, 
and just wide enough for the passage of two boats. Horses or 
mules driven along the tow path furnished the power. Legend 
has it that President James Garfield as a boy drove a team of 
mules along these banks. However, all traces of his footprints 
were gone when I went fishing in the old canal bed for “bull- 
heads” and green frogs. 

Several locks and turning basins were at Spring Common, 
Market Street and “Basin” Street. There were only a few 
bridges as the South Side had not yet been built and no through 
streets had been extended across the river. There was a bridge at 
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Presque Isle and a small bridge spanned Spring Common. The 
canal ran through the Brown-Bonnell Plant and several small 
bridges were constructed in the yard to permit access from one 
part of the plant to another. Marcus Westerman, a former 
nailer at the plant, reports that young employees would drop 
off one bridge onto the deck of a canal boat as it passed, and 
ride to the next bridge where they climbed off before the boat 
passed out of the plant. 

Traffic for freight and passengers was brisk as travel had 
become cheap with the canal as compared to the rough and 
uncertain conditions of the roads. The following ad in the 1853 
edition of a local paper gives an idea of the cost: “Rate of fare 
from Cleveland to Pittsburgh via Ravenna on the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio Canal is $3.50 (including meals and bed) on the boat 
passing through Youngstown to Beaver and thence to Pitts- 
burgh by River. The trip requires 26 hours.” 

Another ad in 1858 after the start of the Cleveland and 
Mahoning Railroad illustrates the inexpensive price of traveling: 
“A new canal boat ‘Express’ will leave Youngstown for New 
Castle every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday upon arrival of 
the express train from Cleveland. Fare 75c. Comfortable bed 
to be had.” 

One warehouse operated by Thomas H. Wells was located 
at Spring Common. Another at Market Street is now the site 
of the Baltimore and Ohio freight station. A. D. Jacobs was a 
commission broker for forwarding goods from his warehouse 
on the canal at Basin Street. 

The ads in the Ohio Republican, which was edited by Ashael 
Medbury, give witness to the business created by the canal. 
Merchants were able to offer more variety of goods because it 
was now possible to secure merchandise from Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland. Some of ads follow: 

“In Full Blast — Falcon Iron Works is making, and will 
make during this season No. 1 Dark Grey Foundry Iron — Also 
an Excellent Article of Strong Grey Iron suitable for Heavy 
Castings, Car Wheels, Blow Castings. We will sell for cash or 
good paper. Foundry men will call and examine before making 
their arrangements for a full supply — Signed James H. Ford.” 

“Predmore and Anderson have now completed their new 
building situated on the site of their old building which was de- 
stroyed by fire. We are prepared to manufacture Ploughs, 
Stoves, Hollow Ware and All Other Articles usually made in 
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country foundries. We are now in Full Blast and ready to 
accommodate old and new customers.” 
Peep — Plaster for Sale by the Ton or Barrell — Tod and 
Ford.” 

“John W. Powers — Clothing Merchant and Dealer in all 
kinds of Produce and Groceries — Federal Street Opposite the 
Post Office.” 


“David Theobald — Dealer in Ready-Made Wear, Clothing, 
Tweeds, Vestings — At the Philadelphia Clothing and Furnish- 
ing Emporium one door east of McEwen and Fitch’s Store.” 

“A. D. Jacobs — Forwarding Commission Merchant and 
Produce Merchant — Dealer in Salts, Fish, Plaster, Cement, 
Glass, Iron, Nails, Dry Goods. Hardware agent for the Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland Line of Canal Boats.” 

“McEwen and Fitch —Dealers in Fancy and Staple Dry 
Goods — Queensware — Boots and Shoes — A few doors east 


of the Town Hall.” 


“Thomas H. Wells — Merchant and Dealer in Fancy and 
Staple Dry Goods — Groceries — Hardware — Queensware — 
at the West End of Federal Street.” 

“W. S. and P. Parmalee, Dealers in Drugs, Groceries, Paints, 
Oils, Dyes — One door west of the Printing Office under the 
Town Hall.” 

“Arms, Murray — Dealers in Fancy and Staple Dry Goods, 
Groceries, Hardware, Queensware, Iron — Southwest corner of 
the Public Square.” 

“Stephen Burnett — (Now Stambaugh-Thompson) Hard- 
ware Merchant and Dealer in House, Gun, Carriage Trimmings, 
Table and Spring Cutlery — On West Federal Street.” 

~J. G. Winsworth — Wholesale and Retail Grocery and Va- 
riety Merchant — On West Federal opposite the Big I.” 

“Newest and Cheapest Store in Town — On the Southeast 
Corner of the Diamond. Spring and Summer Goods are offered 
at least twenty per cent lower than ever sold west of the Al- 
leghanies. — Broadcloth from $1.25 to $5 a yard, Tweeds from 
37 cents to 75 cents — Kentucky Jeans from 12 to 25 cents 
per pair, and Bleached Muslin from 3 to 12 cents per yard — 
Winchell and Heiner, Proprietors.” 

“Brenneman and Andrews (Chauncey) have just received 
direct from Eastern Cities one of the Cheapest and Largest 
Stocks of Summer and Spring Goods ever imported into 
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Mahoning County, consisting of Linens, Calicos, Ginghams, 
Silks, Ribbons, Hardware, Boots, Shoes, Groceries.” 

“Dr. Robert’s Compound Sarsaparilla Pills are used for the 
permanent cure of diseases which arise from impure blood, and 
morbid secretions of the liver and stomach such as erysipelas, 
scrofula, King’s evil, ulcers, blotches, weak eyes, glandular swell- 
ings, dropsy, asthma, jaundice, fever, chills and whatever medi- 
cine is required to invigorate or purify the system. John Man- 
ning, exclusive and sole agent.” 

“The Spanish Hair Gloss — A Clean white and beautiful 
preparation for promoting Growth, Luxuriance and Beauty of 
the Hair. Persons who are slightly grey will find that this 
article makes the hair darker so the grey is scarcely perceptible— 
J. X. Sexton, sole agent in Youngstown.” 

“Blacksmithing — John McFaden has fitted a shop at the 
west end of Mahoning Avenue Bridge where he is amply pre- 
pared to fill all orders in his line of Horseshoeing, Buggy Iron- 
ing and Custom Work. All of which is executed with dispatch 
and warranted to give satisfaction.” 

“Woodruff and Osborn have opened a Marble Establish- 
ment, and are prepared to furnish Monuments, Head Stones, 
Foot Stones and Tombs on Short Notice and Reasonable 
Terms.” 

These were exceedingly frank advertisements by merchants 
who had the utmost faith in their products. They reflect the 
progress that the opening of the canal brought to this commu- 
nity. It was possible now for local iron furnaces to ship to 
Cleveland foundries and now possible for plants to obtain lime- 
stone from the quarries on the canal route. Later ore was trans- 
ported from the Upper Lakes from Cleveland by the canal. 

A specific illustration of the benefits of water transporta- 
tion is as follows: the quoted rate was three dollars on a ship- 
ment of a ton of flour from Cincinnati to New York City via 
the Ohio River to Portsmouth, thence by canal to Cleveland, 
thence by lake boat to Buffalo, thence by the Erie Canal to 
Albany and by the Hudson River to New York City. The rate 
overland by team was twenty-five dollars a ton with no promise 
of quicker delivery. 
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THE COAL INDUSTRY 


The opening of the canal with its cheap transportation rates 
to Cleveland gave a tremendous lift to the coal industry here. 
What seemed an inexhaustible supply of timber had furnished 
the fuel for domestic use. People gazed in wonder at the coal 
which Judge Rayen burned in his grate. Charcoal was used in 
the small furnace making iron. The real basis of Youngstown 
wealth was coal supplemented by the immediate reinvestment 
in iron furnaces and mills. 


The coal was first mined from gradually slanted slopes which 
had been dug into the ground. The coal was pulled to the surface 
by mules or a whirly gig operated by a horse. One of the earliest 
mines was that of the Wicks and Arms on Bryson Street. The 
Thornhill district was also an early mining center as well as the 
Manning and Wirt farms in the Brier Hill district. 


The greatest coal mine opened in Brier Hill was that of 
David Tod who was quick to demonstrate the value of his 
Brier Hill Block Coal for domestic and steamboat use. Mr. Tod 
and John Stambaugh were interested in the Brier Hill mines 
and later developed other mines in the Churchill, Vienna, and 
Austintown districts. | 


The discovery that coal could be used for reduction of ore 
in the blast furnaces increased the demand. Immense coal com- 
panies were formed here. Shafts were sunk a hundred or more 
feet deep. These ventures took considerable capital; generally the 
companies were partnership affairs with several sharing the risk 
in each company. Most operations paid off handsomely. 


The Brown-Bonnell Iron Company and the Himrod Furnace 
Company built the Mahoning Coal Railroad to haul the coal 
from the mines, which they opened in Crab Creek, Doughton, 
Coalburg and Hubbard districts, to the canal. The men inter- 
ested in these mines were Joseph, Richard, Nathaniel, and Thom- 
as Brown, William, Henry, and Scott Bonnell, A. B. Cornell and 
David Himrod. The contract for building the railway was given 
to Thomas Connell and James Reno. Others who mined coal in 
this district were the Wicks, the Wells, C. D. Arms, Chauncey 
Andrews and the Hitchcocks. Other mines were opened in 
Churchill and Vienna by David Tod, Henry and George Tod, 
John Stambaugh and Evan Morris. 
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Some of the individual mines and owners in the Youngs- 
town area were: The Crawford at Thornton Avenue near Logan 
Avenue, The Thornton Mine just south of this mine, The Wick 
Brothers Mine near Bryson Street, Thorn Bank off Oak Hill 
Avenue, Philpot Mines at Eagle Furnace near Ardale and Flem- 
ing Streets in Brier Hill, Powers Mine off Mahoning Avenue, 
Smith Mine near Glenwood Avenue, McKinnie and Foster Mines 
on the South Side near Glenwood, Powers Hill Mine on Poland 
Avenue, Kyle Mine and Manning Mine on the South Side near 
Cornersburg and The Tippecanoe Shaft. The Leadville Shaft 
near Wickliffe for years has been filled with water and despite 
attempts to pump it dry has finally been abandoned, still not 
fully mined. 


Some of the later mines were the Witch-hazel Coal Mine 
near the Parmalee School owned by Henry Wick and the Thom- 
as Tyrell Mine on Delaware Avenue. Other mines on the North 
Side were the Wellendorf Mine and the Garfield Mines. Some 
of the principal owners of these mines were C. H. and W. C. 
Andrews, Wick and Wells, Tod and Stambaugh, C. D. Arms, 
Wick and Powers, Evan Morris, Henry Wick, J. Sampson, J. 
McCartney, J. M. Owen and H. K. Wick. W. J. Hitchcock had 
mines in Hubbard and Coalburg and the Foster Mine was at 
Glenwood Avenue. 


The C. H. Andrews Mine at Thornhill, one of the earliest, is 
said to have produced from 1852 to 1857 over 500,000 tons of 
coal. In 1873, 3,500,000 tons of coal were produced and wages 
paid were $2,200.000. The following firms were in operation 
then: The Churchill Mine by George and John Tod, Evan Mor- 
ris, John and Jacob Stambaugh; The Burnett Mine by W. J. 
Hitchcock; Mahoning Coal by Brown-Bonnell Company; Hub- 
bard Coal by C. H. and W. C. Andrews; Kyle Coal by George 
and Henry Tod, Thomas Struthers, John and Daniel Stambaugh; 
Foster Coal by C. H. and W. C. Andrews, W. J. Hitchcock; 
Vienna Coal Company by George Tod and A. J. McCartney; 
Holiday Mines by C. H. Andrews, Upson Andrews and L. E. 
Cochran. Others in the district were the Carbon Valley, Meyers 
Coal Company, Tod and Stambaugh, Crawford and Davis, Jacob 
and Sons, Eureka Coal Company, Stewart Company, Applegate 
Company, Curtis Brothers, Owen and Company, Otis Company, 
Arms-Wick Company, Brookfield Company. Chew and Com- 
pany, McCurdy Company, Kline Company, Moore Slope, Me- 
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Master’s, Osborn, Peacock, Morris and Rice, Arms- Warner Com- 
pany, Campbell, Fulk Williams. 


This detailed list shows the vast amount of capital and labor 
invested in coal here and the impact the mines had on the pros- 
perity of the town. Property owners with coal under their land 
were paid large royalties. One of the first leases in the late 1840’s 
was that of the Eagle Furnace Company to the Manning estate 
for mining coal near Worthington Street. The price agreed upon 
was one half cent per bushel for over a period of twenty years. 


As a result of the coal mines railroad sidings were introduced. 
Two of these, The Churchill and Vienna and the Mahoning 
Coal Roads, were afterwards incorporated into the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central systems. Another branch, which ran to 
the Leadville and Manning Shafts, has been made a part of the 
Erie Railroad, servicing the Ohio Works and industries in the 
Wickliffe area. The Poland Avenue branch, which ran to the 
Kyle and Foster Banks, is now a branch of the Pennsylvania, 
servicing the Republic Steel and industries in the Poland Avenue 
area. A small tramway powered by a mule transported the coal 
from the Powers Coal Mine across Mahoning Avenue to the 
““Shutes.” It followed the narrow gauge railroad of the P. P. and 
F, R. R. which ran to Fairport. Some small slopes near Mill Creek 
Park were reopened and mined during the depression of the 30’s. 


I remember the miners of the Witch-hazel Coal Company 
near Parmalee School going to work in the early evening through 
the Parmalee woods with mining lamps attached to their caps. 
Late at night we could hear the Welsh miners on the ““Herdic,” 
a bus of Matt Knapp’s, singing on their way home to Churchill. 
During election time huge chunks of coal were displayed on 
floats during parades with long rows of miners marching be- 
hind the floats. They marched from Austintown and Mineral 
Ridge with the lights burning on their caps. For the most part 
Welsh miners were rock ribbed Republicans. It is reported that 
one lone democratic vote was cast in an election at Mineral Ridge 
but never identified. 


After the coal mines ceased big scale operations, many of the 
miners became workers in the iron and steel industry, which 
then started to be Youngstown’s important business. In recent 
years a great deal of strip mining has been done within a radius 
of twenty miles of the city and the coal trucked here for domes- 
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tic and mill use. The old method has been replaced by immense 
steam cranes with large capacity shovels which lift many tons 
at a time. 

In the early *50s coal was distilled for use in lamps. Stills 
were in the Columbiana district where the coal was found to be 
suitable for this purpose. The discovery of “kerosene” put “coal 
oil” out of use. 

Youngstown men who had coal interests outside of Youngs- 
town were: Henry Wick in the Palmyra field; Upson Andrews 
in the Cleveland Coal industry; H. K. Wick in the Buffalo dis- 
trict where he operated the H. K. Wick Coal Company with 
its many coal gondolas running through the railroad yards here. 
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THE RAILROADS 


Immediately after the opening of the coal mines, in spite of 
canal transportation facilities, it became evident that further 
means of transportation was needed to take care of the large 
tonnage from the mines and furnaces. The first steam road was 
the Mahoning Coal Road built by the efforts of the Brown- 
Bonnell Company and Himrod Furnace Company to reach their 


coal mines in the Crab Creek District. Later it was extended to 
Coalburg and Brookfield. 


Eventually this road was leased to the New York Central to 
serve as its entrance to Youngstown from Ashtabula. Under very 
favorable terms to the original stockholder it still pays handsome 
dividends to those fortunate enough to keep their original 
holdings. 

The first real common carrier steam road was the Cleveland 
and Mahoning Railroad running from Cleveland to Youngstown 
chartered in 1848. It eventually reached Youngstown in 1853 
with a stop at Holmes Street (Fifth Avenue). The incorporators 
of the road were Jacob Perkins, Frederick Kinsman, Charles 
Smith of Warren, R. Hitchcock of Painesville, David Tod of 
Youngstown, and Dudley Baldwin of Cleveland. Great difficulty 
was met in raising capital in Cleveland and Pittsburgh where 
terminals were to be located. The individuals were forced to 
pledge their personal resources in the market to maintain the 
value of the stock. Mr. Perkins, president of the road, offered 
to assume one hundred thousand of the indebtedness personally 
and the other directors, Kinsman, Tod, Smith, Hitchcock, and 
Baldwin, put up their securities. By the use of this credit the 
road was finally completed between Cleveland and Youngstown. 
By 1863 the road showed a profit and paid dividends. A very 
favorable lease of the road was made to the Atlantic and Great 
Western, a through road from east to west. 

Later it was leased to the N. Y. P. & O.; again to the N. Y. 
L. E. & W.; lastly to the Erie Railroad which now operates the 
system. The Erie has emerged a prosperous and paying road. 

Various branches, to meet the needs of the coal mines, were 
extended to Churchill, Vienna, Mineral Ridge, Austintown, New 
Lisbon and Canfield. Some of these serve the Ohio Works and — 
Wickliffe sections at present. Another branch to the Upper Mills 
was known for years as the “Prohibition Branch”. The Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern was a line running from Buffalo 
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to Chicago. Its Ashtabula branch to Youngstown was the out- 
growth of the Mahoning Coal Road under a lease of long years 
very favorable to the original stockholders. It made connections 
here with Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Railroad. Both of these roads 
are now subsidiaries of the New York Central System. The Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie railroad was built in 1877 at the remark- 
ably low price of $56,000 per mile. The coal mines in Youngs- 
town were fast reaching their last yields. A large portion of 
coking coal was hauled by the P. & L. E. R. R. from Pittsburgh 
to Youngstown for the iron furnaces. The road built the Pitts- 
burgh, and Youhgiogheny, and Monongahela to the coal fields in 
the Pennsylvania districts. At first the P. & L. E. R. R. was 
financed by the mill interests in Pittsburgh and the Harmony 
Society. The P. Mc. & Y. was built by Vanderbilt interests and 
now the road is in the New York Central System. This road, 
the “Little Giant”, has a four track road from Youngstown to 
Pittsburgh. It hauls an enormous tonnage of coal from Pennsyl- 
vania, and another return trip of ore from the Lake Erie boats. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad System in this section was formed 
by the lease of railroads and by addition of new lines. 


The Ashtabula, Youngstown and Pittsburgh was chartered 
in 1870 and made a contract to connect with the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago. This was accomplished by taking 
over an unfinished line from Niles to Ashtabula, and extending 
it to Mosier from whence the branch of the Vienna and 
Churchill line was bought covering the distance from Mosier to 
Youngstown. The P. Y. & A. then leased for a long term of years 
at a high rental to the Pennsylvania System. The railroad had its 
passenger station for years beneath the Market Street Bridge, and 
later for many years at Spring Common. It now has a new 
station and a double track system to Pittsburgh. In 1888 the 
city widened West Federal at Spring Common and this permitted 
the railroad to double track its main line. This road also had 
branches to the coal mines here. On Poland Avenue you reached 
the Foster mine at Fosterville, and also the Kyle mines and Wil- 
liamson Mines. It now serves the industries along the Poland 
Avenue districts. 


The Baltimore and Ohio, the nation’s first railway, secured 
its right of way into Youngstown through the Pittsburgh and 
Western Railroad, and the Pittsburgh and Western leased the 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Toledo Railway. The latter road was 
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chartered in 1881 by the Chauncey Andrews, L. E. Cochran, 
and W. J. Hitchcock interests to build a portion of the road 
from Pittsburgh to Chicago Junction. After final completion 
it was leased to the P. & W. R. R. and then to the B. & O. R. R. 
A great deal of difficulty in getting the right of way past the 
Lloyd Booth Company, and the Cartwright McCurdy Company, 
was overcome by the perseverance and energy of Chauncey 
Andrews. A large portion of the right of way was on the bed 
of the old canal. The B. & O. has now a low grade line on the 
south bank of the Mahoning River free from grade crossings. 
Its main line (passenger trains) run through here to Chicago 
from New York. 

Another road known as the Pittsburgh, Painesville, and Fair- 
port (Pewee) was chartered in the year 1873 (panic year) by 
Paul Wick and associates. They bought the unfinished narrow 
gauge road from Fairport to Chardon, and then built a new line 
to Youngstown to connect with it. All the way it was a very 
narrow gauge construction. The engines, and gondola, and pas- 
senger cars were narrow and of small capacity: The principal 
freight was coal, and ore, and only one passenger train was run 
daily. All of the stone work was laid by Thomas Connell, con- 
tractor. The little narrow gauge road followed on the south bank 
of the Mahoning River, through the countryside to Girard and 
Niles, and then to the lake. Many wooded trestles crossed the 
deep ravines; a small locomotive puffed through the woods pull- 
ing little cars of ore. The railroad had its turn-table where the 
Ward Baking Company now has its plant. After the road had 
ceased operation, the locomotives, and turn-table, afforded in- 
teresting investigation to the boys living near. 


Attorney A. W. Jones, counsel for the road, succeeded in 
getting his bulk into the tiny passenger coach, and waited while 
the train stopped several times to let farmers’ cows pass; asked 
at one delay if the same cow had caught up with the train. The 
road had a hard time to meet expenses; after bankruptcy the 
right of way passed into the hands of the B. & O. R. R., who 
later moved the main line to the south of the river and occupied 
some of the old narrow gauge route. 


Another road, known as the Youngstown Southern, was 
chartered by J. H. Ruhlman, A. W. Jones, and others who built 
a road from Youngstown to Columbiana, via Boardman, North 
Lima, and Leetonia. Later the road was purchased by the Tod 
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Stambaugh interests who in turn sold to the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company who had also bought the railroad to Negley. It went 
down the Little Beaver to a point below East Liverpool to dock 
facilities for the Ohio River barges. The freight business was 
greatly increased, but the passenger service has lately been aban- 
doned because of competitive service to busses. 

The last road to be constructed here was the Lake Erie and 
Eastern, a subsidiary of the New York Central system, which 
gave a connection to the industrial western end of Youngstown 
by an overhead route through the south side of the Mahoning 
River. This was accomplished by expensive bridges over the 
river, and overhead grade crossings of the streets. For a time this 
branch was also used by the Pennsylvania system. Many of the 
side tracks used for coal mines have been abandoned, and only 
a few remaining ties or rails remain. One can faintly be seen 


in Mill Creek Park. 
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IRON AND STEEL 
The Beginning 


Although Youngstown is known throughout the nation as 
a center of steel, salt was the first industry of the district. The 
Indians had done some salt boiling on what is now Salt Spring 
Road. The State of Connecticut was anxious to produce this 
precious commodity commercially but it was never successfully 
produced here in quantity. The salt spring became mainly an 
attraction for the deer. 

About 1803 the Eaton (Heaton Brothers) built a charcoal 
furnace on John Struthers’ farm near Yellow Creek. It was called 
the Hopewell. In 1807 another furnace was built by Robert 
Montgomery. Robert Mackey, David Clendenen, R. Alexander. 
In 1826 another furnace was erected in Mill Creek Park where 
the Pioneer Pavilion is now located. They are a few of the many 
that were built in the first forty years of the nineteenth century. 

These furnaces used Black Band, Bog ore and charcoal for 
the reducing agent. The ore was generally found in a layer by 
itself along the veins of coal. The ore was fairly rich in iron, but 
the charcoal was ideal because it was almost pure carbon and 
free from mixtures of sulphur or phosphorus. The great impetus 
to the iron industry was the discovery that bituminous coal was 
useable in the blast furnaces without treatment. 

The necessary blast for the furnace was obtained by a flow 
of water through a pipe which caused a vacuum. Thus was pro- 
duced a suction which created a flow of air. The need of a sizable 
flow of water necessitated the location of the furnace near a 
stream. The “flux” or limestone was near at hand and evidence 
of cinder can still be found near the sites of the old charcoal 
furnaces. 

The iron output was only a few tons a day as the furnaces 
did not operate at night. The furnace was built against a hillside 
of heavy cut stone to withstand the heat and weight of the 
charge. The ore and charcoal and limestone were charged in the 
top and the molten metal was drawn from the base. It was usual- 
ly cast then into molds for kettles, pots and other useful articles 
of iron. 

Very little of the iron was used for melting until later when 
the puddling process came into regular use. This iron was high 
in carbon, three to four per cent, and very brittle. 

The first wrought iron or forging iron used in the black- 
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smith trade was made at a small plant in Niles. The iron was 
drawn from the furnace before it reached the molten state and 
then forged into rough bars. This was known as “sponge” iron. 
This process, somewhat improved, was later used in the puddle 
furnace when the cold “pig” iron was brought to a boil until 
it became a jelly like mass which could be forged or rolled into 
wrought iron bars. 

An interesting item concerning the wrought iron industry 
was published in a Youngstown paper in 1883 when Edward 
Nock died at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. John Wirt, in 
Brier Hill. Mr. Nock introduced the process of puddling in the 
production of wrought iron to mill owners in Pittsburgh. This 
comparatively new process as practiced in England became uni- 
versal in this section of the country. Mr. Nock had gone to work 
in the mills of England at the age of seven, where he eventually 
became a puddler. Two of Mr. Nock’s grandsons living here 
are Edward Nock Wirt and Charles Wirt. 

In 1846 a large blast furnace, the “Eagle Furnace’’, was built 
on the Mahoning River near the site of Heller Brother lumber 
yard by Jonthan Warner, William Philpot, D. Morris and H. 
Sawyer. The location on a hill allowed the charge of ore, coal, 
and limestone to be wheeled into the top of the stack and the 
molten pig to be cast at the bottom. The proximity to the canal 
made shipment to Cleveland and Pittsburgh convenient. This 
plant used Black Band ore and later mixed this with Lake Su- 
perior ore which was shipped from Cleveland. It used charcoal 
for a time but was one of the first to use Brier Hill Coal for a 
reducing agent. 

It heated the cold blast by passing the air through cast iron 
pipes blowing it into the tuyeres. At present time the blast is 
heated by stoves which are lined with firebrick; the gas from the 
furnaces furnish the necessary fuel. Formerly the blast furnace 
was equipped with a single bell at the top and the gas and flames 
lit the area around the furnaces at night so the “Curfew” was 
not of much use. However, the use of the double system of bells 
allow the charge to be made without the escape of gases which 
are now utilized for heating the blast or cleaned and used in gas 
engines. The Eagle Furnace used the coal from the nearby Man- 
ning farm under a contract for twenty years at one half cent 
per bushel royalty with a minimum of seventy-five thousand 
bushels per year. Slopes were dug in many places as far as Ardale 
Street. This furnace was bought by Cartwright McCurdy. For 
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many years after that it was abandoned and the site eventually 
sold to Heller Brothers. 

A great many independent blast furnaces developed in the 
Mahoning and Shenango district when the demand for Bessemer 
and foundry iron became important. But they have disappeared 
since molten metal direct from the furnaces has been produced 
in the steel plants. In 1844 The Mary Furnace was built in 
Lowellville by the Wilkes and Wildersons of Pittsburgh. It was 
one of the first to use Brier Hill coal instead of charcoal. This 
furnace is still in blast. It was purchased in the early 80s by 
Robert Bentley, Thomas Wells and Paul Wick. It was success- 
fully operated by the Ohio Iron and Steel until it was taken 
over by the Sharon Steel Company who built an open hearth 
adjacent which made it possible to use the molten metal directly 
in the open hearth furnaces. 

In 1847 James Wood erected the first furnace in the Brier 
Hill district which later became the property of the Brier Hill 
Iron and Coal Company. It used Black Band ore and Brier Hill 
Block coal from the Tod and Stambaugh mines adjacent to this 
furnace. Governor Tod purchased this furnace in 1859. Some 
time previous to this purchase the Akron Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which operated a small charcoal furnace and foundry at 
Akron, decided to move the furnace to a place near the supply 
of coal. This company was founded in 1838 and owned by 
James R. Ford, D. Townsend, G. B. Martin, J. Williams, David 
Tod, and Simon Perkins with a capital stock of of $250,000. 
The furnace was dismantled and moved to Brier Hill where a 
new company was formed named Brier Hill Iron Company. 

In 1860 another furnace was built, and the company re- 
organized in 1867 under the corporate name Brier Hill Iron 
and Coal Company. The incorporators were David Tod, John 
Stambaugh, William Pollock, Nelson Crandall, and Henry Tod. 
In 1882 the company again reorganized and incorporators were: 
John Stambaugh, William Pollock, Henry Tod, George Tod, 
J. G. Butler, John Tod, Nelson Crandall with a capital of $432,- 
000. For years this company prospered, built its own coke ovens, 
operated its own coal mines, owned ore and dock properties, and 
had large interests in limestone quarries. 

The Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company gave opportunity to 
many. Julian Kennedy was furnace superintendent and a world- 
known expert on furnace and steel building. J. G. Butler became 
a master salesman in the pig iron market, and was manager 
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for the Pig Iron Association of the Mahoning and Shenango 
Counties. E. L. Ford was a prominent producer of “Washed 
Metal” and other processes of iron making. R. Steece was fur- 
hace superintendent, and general manager later of Brier Hill 
Steel Company. He is now director of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company. W. B. Schiller was with the company and 
later became the president of the National Tube Company. 
After Governor Tod’s death John Stambaugh, an able business 
man, took over the presidency of the Brier Hill Iron and Coal 
Company. 


Another company of practically the same stockholders 
formed the Youungstown Steel Company, and took over the 
lower blast furnace of the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company. 
Tod Ford was president, Paul Jones, vice-president, John Stam- 
baugh, Jr., secretary and treasurer, E. L. Ford, general manager. 
This plant produced “Washed Metal”, an iron free from phos- 
phorus and sulphur. This metal was suitable for the manufacture 
of cutlery. It was made in a revolving crucible with the metal 
taken directly from the blast furnace. The excess tonnage pro- 
duced was cast into regular pig iron molds. E. L. Ford was known 
in metallurgical circles; he experimented in the production of 
mechanical puddled iron. One of the interesting men in the plant 
was Independence Grove who had charge of the actual operation 
of the “Mixer”. The late George Perkins became a superin- 
tendent. This plant was taken into the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube with the property of the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Com- 
pany. 

In 1912 the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company, the Thomas 
Steel Company, Empire Steel Company, Brier Hill Coke, Biwa- 
bob Mining, and Western Reserve Steel Company formed the 
Brier Hill Steel Company. This company built a large steel plant 
in Brier Hill with openhearths, 40” bloomer, 24” billet mill, and 
24" merchant mill. This plant started with an excess capacity 
of steel and became a competitor in the sheet bar market. In 1917 
an 84” and 132” plate mill for the production of plates for the 
government was added. The directors of the plant were Henry 
Stambaugh, W. A. Thomas, J. G. Butler, John Stambaugh, John 
Tod, and David Tod, C. G. Thomas. The capital stock was five 
million preferred, and ten million common. W. A. Thomas was 
president and R. C. Steece was general manager. In 1923 the 
company was taken over by the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
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Company. It is known as the Brier Hill division of this com- 
pany. It has been enlarged to produce billets for seamless tubes 
and electric welded large pipe. 

Other blast furnaces in the district were the Falcon Furnace 
built in 1856 by Charles Howard on the old canal near Basin 
Street, and the Phoenix Furnace built in 1854 by Crawford 
and Howard on the canal near the Falcon Furnace. These fur- 
naces were later sold to the Brown-Bonnell Iron Company in 
1879. The Himrod Iron Company located near the present site 
of the W. B. Pollock Company built three blast furnaces in 1859, 
1860, and 1868. They were owned by the Himrod Furnace Com- 
pany whose officers were: David Himrod, president, and A. B. 
Cornell, secretary and treasurer. These were leased later to the 
Brown-Bonnell Iron Company, and still later to the Brier Hill 
Iron and Coal Company. 

Other blast furnaces were built at Haselton by Andrews 
Brothers in connection with their rolling mills, and are still in use 
by the present owner, the Republic Steel Company. The Hannah 
was moved here from Niles to supply the needed pig iron for 
the puddle mill of the Mahoning Valley Iron Company at Crab 
Creek. It remained in operation for some time after the mill 
was dismantled. 

Some of these mentioned furnaces such as the Brier Hill Iron 
and Coal Company, Andrews Brothers, Andrews and Hitchcock, 
were in such good financial condition that they seldom shut 
down, even in dull times when they stocked their metal for the 
market to break. With the exception of the Himrod properties 
the other furnaces have combined with steel plants to produce 
the necessary hot metal. Other furnaces in the immediate dis- 
trict such as Mineral Ridge, Niles, Middlesex, Cherry Valley, 
Girard, have been abandoned. Struther’s Furnace is in operation 
periodically making merchant pig iron. Sharpesville is operating 
with Valley Mold Company, and Lowellville is making hot metal 
for the Sharon Steel Corporation. 

Rolling Mills 

The first attempt here to make wrought iron was in 1846 
when a group of prominent business men founded the Youngs- 
town Iron Company, which was built on the canal near the 
present Market Street Bridge. The plant had a few puddle fur- 
naces, a heating furnace, a mail plate mill, 10” train and 8 nail 
machines. Wrought iron was tough, malleable and relatively 
soft. It made iron suitable for rails, nuts and bolts, angles, tees, 
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channels and nails. The plant was constructed under the super- 
vision of James Ford, brother-in-law of George Tod. Others in 
the company were: Henry Manning, William Rice, Henry Heas- 
ly, J. Dangerfield, Harvey Fuller, R. W. Tayler, Isaac Powers, 
J. H. McEwen, Hugh Wick, Henry Wick, Paul Wick, and Caleb 
Wick. Mr. Ford was the only one who had experience in the 
iron industry and his knowledge was limited to blast furnace 
and foundry operation. Within a few years of unsuccessful 
operation the mill closed and for years lay idle and rusty. How- 
ever, in 1870 the Wicks had founded the Youngstown Rolling 
Mill and successfully operated it. 

In 1854 after a fire in New Castle, Pennsylvania had com- 
pletely destroyed a small rolling mill there, the operators of the 
mill came to Youngstown with the intention of buying the rusty 
mill and moving it to New Castle. These men were: William 
Bonnell, Joseph, Richard, Thomas and Nathaniel Brown and 
William Westerman. The Youngstown stockholders were only 
willing to sell if the plant remained here. On this basis a low 
down payment was made, and in four years the plant was paid 
for and making money. These men were experienced in making 
iron as well as selling and financing. Westerman withdrew to 
start his own company in Pennsylvania, but the others estab- 
lished a company here that was recognized in the nation’s iron 
industry. 

Joseph Brown, a man of good financial judgment, was made 
president of the company. He extended his interest to Chicago 
where he built a mill and established selling connections. These 
associations with Chicago iron men led later to the sale of Brown- 
Bonnell Company, to Herbert C. Ayers and Company of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Joseph Brown was for many years President of the 
Mahoning National Bank. Mr. Richard Brown was a roller and 
roll turner, two very important factors in the operation of a 
rolling mill. He also understood the handling of men as well as 
the financial problems of the plant. His strict attention to de- 
tails paid dividends to the owners. He returned much of his 
wealth to the community with contributions to church and 
charitable institutions. Thomas and Nathaniel Brown were also 
practical men serving as rollers. 

William Bonnell was in charge of selling and head of the 
office. His sons, H. O. Bonnell and Scott Bonnell, became heads 
of the Brown-Bonnell Plant after the death of Joseph Brown, 
and William Bonnell. These men formed a successful team in the 
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production of iron. Their close attention and cooperation in bus- 
iness made progress. By the time of the Civil War they were able 
to furnish much needed and expensive iron for the government. 
They had bought the furnaces, the Falcon, and the Phoenix, ad- 
joining their plant and leased the Himrod Furnace which assured 
them ample pig iron. They acquired coal lands nearby and ex- 
tended their coal interests to Coalburg, Doughton, and Burghill 
with the building of the Mahoning Coal Railroad to connect the 
mines. 

An interesting description of a scene at Brookfield, when 
Mr. Richard Brown went to consult with the miners, is found 
in the Miners and Manufacturers, a daily paper of this time 
edited by A. D. Fassett. Mr. Brown was trying to conciliate the 
Welsh miners on strike with the colored workers who had been 
brought from the South to continue operations. The report says 
that Mr. Brown was thrown out of the meeting with his coat- 
tails flying. 

The Company also bought the brick making plant of the 
Erskine Brothers to have a source of bricks. The Company 
weathered successfully the panic of 1873, and in 1879 sold con- 
trolling interest to H. S. Ayer of Chicago. At that time the plant 
had an output of 100 tons of pig iron daily and an annual ca- 
pacity of 50,000 tons of commercial bar iron, plates, shapes, 
nails, spikes, small rails, couplings and links. 

In 1875 four years prior to the sale several older members of 
the firm retired; H. O. Bonnell, was made president, and Scott 
Bonnell, secretary and treasurer. When the controlling interest 
was sold by Joseph Brown to the Chicago interests, the Bonnells 
tried to retain control but they were unsuccessful. Later with 
Richard Brown they bought the Mahoning Valley Iron Com- 
pany. Richard Brown was superintendent of the Mahoning Val- 
ley Iron until his retirement. Thomas and Nathaniel Brown 
stayed with the Brown-Bonnell Company. 

The new company organized with the following officers: 
president, Herbert C. Ayer, vice-president, F. H. Matthews, sec- 
retary, A. W. Jones, directors: D. P. Ellis, C. A. Otis, Amasa 
Stone, W. H. Harris. Many new additions were begun and coke 
ovens acquired, but in the expansion the company overstepped 
its financial bounds. In 1883, four years after their purchase, the 
Company was thrown into bankruptcy. The Youngstown court 
appointed Fayette Brown, Receiver and John I. Williams, man- 
ager. Both of these men were well qualified and in seven years 
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the receivership was lifted. The company was reorganized with 
Samuel Mather, as president, and John F. Tayler, as secretary 
and treasurer. John I. Williams, was manager. At this time the 
Brown-Bonnell Company had reached the enviable position of 
being one of the foremost producers of merchant iron in the 
country. 

A new mill known as the Williams Guide Mill had been in- 
stalled with the roughing train of a larger diameter than the 
finishing train. This allowed a large size faggot, which contained 
a large percent of cheap scrap, to be used for rolling into small 
sizes. The roller on this mill was William Rowney. Another mill 
was called the “Milwaukee Bar Mill’? because so many of 
the employees were from a Milwaukee plant. William Hack- 
ney was the superintendent, and it produced heavy bar. Attached 
to this plant was a universal mill where various widths could be 
rolled by vertical edging rolls. A table conveyor was used which 
raised and lowered the hot bar as it passed through the mill. Here 
wide plates up to twenty inches (suitable for bridge building) 
were rolled. It was an entirely new rolling process for this sec- 
tion and first under the supervision of Harry Thomas, roller, 
and later Ben Evans. 

The 8” hoop mill which made light sizes of hoops, and bands, 
was supervised by Frank Brown who became Mayor of Youngs- 
town. He later had the 10” mill, and the Hoop Mill was taken 
over by Daniel Mullane. Another 10” mill was under the super- 
vision of Daniel Reebel and his son. The 12” mill made shapes 
as angles, tees, and the roller was Rees Jones. The sheet mill was 
managed at different times by the Sumner brothers, George, 
Albert, James. The heating furnace was managed by James H. 
Nutt. Later the Sumner brothers organized the Sumner Brothers 
Sheet Mills at Struthers which became part of the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company. James Nutt became a member 
of City Council, a member of the Board of Education, and City 
Commissioner. 

The 18” mill in connection with the sheet mill was under the 
direction of Ed Cotter, roller, and J. Williams. The nail plate 
was managed by Thomas and Bert Brown. Sam Stevenson was 
roller on 10” mill known as the 10” Guide Mill. 

Puddle Mills were in units of twenty or more furnaces 
arranged on either side of the “race” leading to the muck rolls. 
Here the red hot puddle balls were reduced to bars suitable for 
reworking into finishing merchant bars. The Brown-Bonnell 
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Plant was considered one of the largest in the merchant bar 
trade. The puddle mills, consisting at one time of four depart- 
ments, were under the puddle bosses. These bosses controlled the 
puddlers who were sometimes anxious to secure their identical 
bars as they were rolled on the muck mills. Some of these bosses 
were: Andrew Welsh, Nathaniel Brown, William Henderson, 
Levi Simonton, Simpson and William Leonard. Others in charge 
of the muck rolls were Roger Evans, John Hartley, J. Bannon 
and J. Welsh. 

Job and Edwin Froggett were in charge of blast furnaces. 
Pete Herman was a heater on the nail plate mill and Amos Mc- 
Graw on the bar mill. William and Joe Harris were sheet mill 
rollers; Ben Evans, and D. Ramsdell 20” mill rollers. The sheet 
bars were rolled by Ben Gravel, and Timothy Quinlan. Sheet 
mill plates were placed on boards to be charged into heating 
furnaces. Some of the men who were in charge of this operation 
were: John Cooper, (Congressman) and Lionel Evans, (Mayor). 
Other later rollers were: John Morgan, Isaac Jones, R. Flannery, 
John D. Reese (Bonesetter). Charles Hogg, and Erskine Maiden 
were master mechanics. Contractors for hauling unloading, and 
stocking the mills were: James, and Patrick Joyce, the Kane 
brothers, and Louis Spatholt. Horse and mule power were used 
to convey all materials in the plant from one point to another 
and the waste of ashes and cinder were carted away the same 
way. 

Some of the old puddlers were Patsy McVey, president of 
the Amalgamated Union, and William Quinlan, secretary of 
the Union. 

The following are only a few of the many puddlers who 
worked at the Brown-Bonnell plant: P. Kavanaugh, C. Lanner, 
H. Hainan, L. Jenkins, J. McElroy, J. Wiseman, Dan Owens, 
J. Kelly, Ben Pritchard, J. Flute, B. Bartholmew, J. Whan, D. 
Vaughn, F. McGoohey. Three brothers, Timothy, John and Wil- 
liam Quinlan were prominent in union activities. Frank Wick, 
and John Besore were labor foremen. 

Nailers were the highest paid in the business and some of them 
were Westerman, Briggs, Shurtliff, Lindsay, Sourbeck, Stephan- 
aki, Woods, Geagen, Russell. The production of the old cut nail 
was one of the most profitable of the mill induustry for the 
workman as well as the company. The cut nail was of a wedge 
shape made of a rolled bar “nail plate” whose width corresponded 
to the length desired. After being heated in a forge, the bar was 
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fed by hand into a cutting machine and reversed constantly 
to obtain the wedge shape. Later an automatic machine was to 
feed the bar into the machine mechanically reversing the bar. 
At political parades on Federal Street a nail machine was set 
up on a float and red hot nails were distributed into the hats 
and hands of the waiting lads who always followed a parade. 
The wire nail is used now rather than the cut nail. 

In 1899 the Republic Steel Company took over the Brown- 
Bonnell Iron Company as well as many other iron producing 
units in the country. Others in this district were the Mahoning 
Valley Iron Company, Andrews Brothers. Alexis Thompson was 
president and J. F. Tayler, vice-president and treasurer. Di- 
rectors were the officers and G. R. Sheridan, L. C. Hanna, G. A. 
Baird, August Belmont, G. B. Schley, P. Kimberly, G. French. 
The company had an original capital of $25,000,000. Although 
his name did not appear on the board of directors, John W. 
Gates of Chicago was the man behind the scenes. He had much 
experience in the iron business. A general office building was 
erected near the Market Street entrance of the Brown-Bonnell 
Plant. Extensive improvements were begun including several 
modern blast furnaces, coke ovens, and tubular plants for 
making welded and rolled pipes of all sizes. 

The first major improvement here was the establishment of 
the Bessemer plant at the Brown-Bonnell Plant. This consisted 
of two 10 ton converters, 42” and 26” rolling trains, an 18° 
billet mill and the necessary cupolas for melting pig iron. This 
was later obsolete when the hot metal was brought from the 
Haselton Furnaces of Andrews Brothers’ blast furnaces. The old 
blast furnaces of the original plant were torn out and new fur- 
naces built at the Haselton site of the Andrews Plant. New 
mills were installed at Brown-Bonnell for skelp rolling and 
smaller sizes of rounds and squares. Rollers on the small mills 
were the Quattier brothers, John Farragher, and Arthur Did- 
dams. The puddle furnace department was abandoned. Nothing 
but steel was used in the manufacture of the company’s prod- 
ucts. One noteworthy feature was the direct rolling of wide sizes 
of skelps (plates for pipe making) from the ingots without re- 
heating. The skelp mill was in direct connection with the bloom- 
ing mill at the Bessemer Plant. 

Some of the operators of the company include: George D. 
Wick, vice-president, J. A. Campbell, district manager, W. C. 
Reilly, chief clerk, William Manning, order clerk, George Sum- 
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ners, superintendent, George Huggins, superintendent, J. W. 
Deetrick, Charles Hart, W. E. Tayler, Thomas Parrock, Harry 
Parrock, P. Gordon, Samuel McDonald, E. J. McCleary, Henry 
Caldwell, Frank Cunningham, Herman Hurd, J. Mercer, T. B. 
Booth, Erskine Maiden, C. W. Bray, Harry Round, Myron-Arms 
Wick and Ben Fairless. After the election of Thomas Girdler as 
president and the acquisition of the Corrigan-McKinnie Com- 
pany of Cleveland, the offices were moved to Cleveland. The 
Republic Steel is considered third in the nation among steel 
companies. 


The Cartwright-McCurdy Company 
Lower Union Plant of 
Carnegie Steel Company 


In 1863 the firm of Shedd-Clark Company organized the 
firm known as Enterprise Iron Company. The officers were 
S. K. Shedd, president, and director: William Clark, James Cart- 
wright, Samuel Atkins. They bought a strip of land near West- 
lake crossing which extended to the river, from the Westlake 
family. Here they built a small plant of a few puddle furnaces 
and several small mills for rolling hoops. 

In 1870 after a successful run during the Civil War, the 
plant was reorganized. S. K. Shedd retired and William Clark 
formed the William Clark Company in Pittsburgh. The new 
company was known as the Cartwright-McCurdy Company 
with James Cartwright as president. Other members of the firm 
were: Charles Cartwright, Thomas Cartwright, William Mc- 
Curdy, Samuel Atkins, W. Parmalee, and Covington Westlake. 
The plant manufactured cotton ties, hoops, bars, horeshoe bar 
(Eagle Brand) and merchant bars from puddled iron. The 
equipment was three puddle mills, three muck rolling mills, 8” 
Guide, two 8” hoop mills, 6” and 7” hoops, 10” and 16” 
bar mills. The firm secured the Eagle Furnace and a connecting 
switch to its plant. 

In 1884 the firm went into bankruptcy. Myron C. Wick 
was the receiver. W. E. Tayler represented the Cleveland inter- 
ests, mainly the Eagle Furnace Company. Mr. Wick had had ex- 
perience at the Trumbull Iron Company and brought to the 
company Thomas Parrock, an experienced roll designer. In a 
few years the company was out of the receiver’s hands and was 
reorganized with Myron Wick, president, W. E. Tayler, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Thomas Parrock, superintendent. The 
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James Cartwright interest was purchased by Wick and others. 

No. 1 puddle mill was torn out and a new warehouse built 
to store the large stock of merchant bar sizes. A new puddle 
plant was built on the river bank consisting of three high muck 
mills, and fourteen double puddle furnaces with waste heat boil- 
ers. A new 8” hoop mill was installed. 

Men active in the Cartwright-McCurdy Company for many 
years were M. C. Wick, W. E. Tayler, Thomas Parrock, Robert 
Bentley, Edward McEwen, C. P. Edwards, Jonah Birch, Thomas 
Williams, Samuel Frey, John Guttridge, J. Porter, Harry James, 
Harry Smith, Joseph Irwin, Robert Irwin, Barney Byrnes, 
John and Pat McGovern, Charles Cartwright, James Cartwright, 
Samuel Atkins, F. J. Kaiser, Pat Mylott, Pat Joyce, Charles 
Heuer, L. Scovill, Arthur Eynon, Michael Logue, Robert Wilson, 
Thomas Paget, P. J. Sweeney, John Williams, Alfred Williams, 
William Williams, Hugh Christy, James Ring, Charles Kelly, 
J. K. Clark, Pat Hogan, Thomas Vahey, Fred Hartenstein, W. 
K. Chapman, T. L. Jones, W. S. Stilson, M. Murdock, Pat and 
Mike Casey, C. Sittig, M. Weisen, H. Newman, James Watkins, 
Oscar Watkins, Thomas Fleming, Otto Stoll, Charles and Thom- 
as Whitehouse, John Cantwell, Pat Kinney, Michael McGovern, 
Jack Bates, William and George Evans, Samuel Butler, J. M. 
Bennington, Henry George, J. Schroeder, and the Hargates, 
Smalls, Connellys, Jones, Rankines, Gallaghers, and Vaheys. 


Youngstown Rolling Mill Company 


The Youngstown Rolling Mill Company was formed in 1871 
with the following men holding equal shares: Paul Wick, John C. 
Wick, Henry Wick, Thomas Wells, E. C. Wells, Dr. Will Buech- 
ner, Samuel Atkins, and Tod Ford. Forty thousand of the ori- 
ginal capital of fifty thousand was spent on the plant and the 
land. The site was the Henry Manning farm on the Mahoning 
River just west of Stoll Street (West Avenue) near the old canal. 
The plant consisted of a 7”, 8”, and 12” mill and puddle plant 
and machine, blacksmith, roll turning shops and warehouse. 

The first manager was E. G. Wells, and then Henry Wick, 
who was followed by Charles Borts. Tod Ford went to California 
for his health and sold his interest to W. H. Baldwin who be- 
came secretary and manager, succeeding John M. Evans. 

The firm weathered the panic of 1873 successfully and never 
had financial difficulties. Its specialties were fine hoops, and 
agricultural, and automobile shapes. The Company has had cap- 
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able rollers and roll designers. Some of these have been George 
Daniels, Albert Morris, Louis Shaffer, Robert Hubler, James 
Ring, Patrick Connors, Fred Wolf, P. J. O’Brien, James Cossler, 
John Higgins, John Coyne, Daniel Harris, Thomas Byrnes. Other 
men there of great mechanical skill were: Fred Andres, head 
machinist, John Bott, master mechanic, John Lewis, blacksmith, 
C. H. Kennedy, puddle boss, Richard and Thomas Richards, 
muck mill rollers, J. Carnes, Harry Parrock, J. M. Bennington, 
superintendents, Paul McElvey, and Milton Floor, shippers. 
LeClaire Hoover and W. B. Hall, bookkeeper, Charles Westlake, 
salesman. 

The plant burned in 1877 but was immediately restored to 
working condition. The sale of the cotton ties was controlled 
by Warren, Jones and Gratz, a St. Louis firm. Other products 
were sold to Condit-Wick Company, of Cleveland, Link and 
Hess, of St. Louis, and Kirk Company, of Chicago. In 1891 this 
firm united with Trumbull Iron of Girard, and Warren Iron 
and Steel Company of Warren, to form Youngstown Iron and 
Steel Company. The officers were: Henry Wick, president, 
Thomas Wells and John C. Wick, vice-presidents, W. H. Bald- 
win, secretary and George D. Wick, treasurer and general man- 
ager. This company continued until 1892 when it merged with 
the Cartwright-McCurdy Company to form the Union Iron 
and Steel Company. 


Mahoning Valley Iron Company 


The Valley Iron Company was formed in 1871 by Caleb 
Wick, Henry K. Wick and Charles D. Arms. It was located in 
Crab Creek district. It was founded for the production of rails 
used in the construction of railways. The price of this product 
was as high as $95 a ton. A few years later the Carnegie Steel 
Company began to roll steel rails and the price went down to 
$45 a ton. This caused the company to lose money and was 
forced to reorganize under the name of Wick-Ridgely Company. 

The rail mill was changed to a large merchant bar mill and 
other smaller mills were installed to roll merchant bars. In 1879 
the Bonnells and some of the Brown interests bought the com- 
pany. The company was then known as the Mahoning Valley 
Iron Company with Henry Bonnell as president, Scott Bonnell, 
vice-president, and J. A. Botsford, secretary. Richard Brown 
was superintendent and Frank Wick succeeded him. The com- 
pany had one blast furnace the “Hannah”, formerly the “Eliz- 
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abeth”, moved from Niles where it had been erected by the 
Wards in 1850. This was the last part of the Mahoning Valley 
Iron Company to be dismantled. 

The plant was very successful under its new management. 
It controlled the Hubbard Iron Company and built large shaft- 
ing works. The works consisted of puddle mills, 20” train, 18” 
mill, 16” mill, 12” mill, 9” mill, 7” mill, 55 nail machines and 
cold drawn shafting works. Some of the men connected with 
the company were: Frank Wick, superintendent, C. M. Reilly, 
chief clerk, J. Ingersoll, H. Bennett, Andrew Lawton, John Bott, 
Edward McGinnis, Harry Bonnell, William Bonnell, Peter Joyce, 
Morgan Price, Elias Jenkins, James Aubrey, Andrew Higgins, 
Elias Mullen, J. Elliot, John George, John Brown, Reese Worrall, 
Lionel Evans, Jack, Harry, and Matt Price, James Malloy, James 
Dunlavey, E. Mitchell, Peter Gillen, John Sutch, Charles Hart, 
J. B. Deetrick. 

The Hubbard Mill was dismantled; some of the mills were 
installed here where the Grasshopper Mill had been. The early 
death of H. O. Bonnell left a vacancy hard to fill. In 1895 
George D. Wick was chosen president, with James Campbell as 
general manager. In 1899 when the company entered the com- 
bination with the Republic Iron and Steel, George D. Wick, be- 
came vice-president, and J. A. Campbell, district manager. The 
old works at Crab Creek including the blast furnace have been 
dismantled. 


Andrews Brothers Company at Haselton 


The Andrews Brothers was formed in 1867 with the erection 
of a blast furnace at Haselton and the next year another furnace 
was built. In 1878 Lawrence Andrews added the Harris-Black- 
ford Mill at Niles to run in connection with the furnaces in 
Haselton. The Andrews brothers, Chauncey, Wallace, and Law- 
rence with L. E. Cochran and James Neilson were members of 
the firm which never suffered a financial setback in its many 
years of operation as a separate corporation. 

The plant consisted of two blast furnaces, puddle mill, 16° 
mill, 12” mill and a 9” mill which made merchant bars, and a 
sheet mill. Some of the men connected with the operations of 
this plant were: L. E. Cochran, president, James Neilson, general 
manager, James McKelvey, F. L. Head, Henry Klein, John 
Ramsey, John Conners, Fred Totts, Henry Harris, Edward 
Phelan, Thomas Davis, Thomas Matthews, John Miller, and John 
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Fithian. Henry Heedy became secretary of the company, and 
later represented the Andrews and Hitchcock interests. The site 
of the Andrews Brothers Company has become the center of the 
furnace department of the Republic Steel Company where 
molten pig iron is used directly in the Open Hearth and Bessemer 
departments. 


The Wick-Arms Company 
“Grasshopper Mill” 


“The Grasshopper Mill” was built in 1876, by the Wick- 
Arms Company and nicknamed because of its speed as it hopped 
along. The mill consisted of a 9” merchant mill designed to 
roll rounds and flats for use in the nut, and bolt, and spike 
trade. At the time the Arms-Bell Company was considered the 
largest producer of nuts and bolts, and spikes for railroads. The 
company bought the Turner Spike Company and engaged di- 
rectly in the spike, and nut and bolt business. 

Members of the company were: John D. Wick, M. I. Arms, 
Timothy Baldwin, Warner Arms, and Tod Ford. John D. Wick, 
was president. Other Wicks associated with the company were 
Ralph and Frank Wick. Timothy Baldwin was the father of 
W. H. Baldwin, and Frank L. Baldwin who became Mayor of 
Youngstown. The roller was Robert Hubler who had been an 
expert machinist for the Diebold Safe and Lock Company. 
Others were: George Atkins, and William Williams. 

W. H. Baldwin was manager of the plant when it burned 
down. He then bought into the Youngstown Rolling Miil 
Company and became secretary. He took with him Robert Hub- 
ler, as roller, and Fred Andres, as head machinist. 


Union Iron and Steel Company 


In 1892 The Union Iron and Steel Company was formed by 
Wick interests incorporating the Cartwright-McCurdy Com- 
pany, The Youngstown Rolling Mill, Trumbull Iron Company, 
Warren Iron and Steel Company, Pomeroy Rolling Mill Com- 
pany. Myron C. Wick, was President of the new company with 
George D. Wick, vice-president, W. H. Baldwin, secretary, and 
W.E. Tayler, treasurer. On the board of directors were: M. C. 
Wick, George D. Wick, Henry Wick, John C. Wick, Thomas 
Wells, W. E. Tayler, and Thomas Parrock. 

Mr. Myron Wick, president, was the principle stockholder 
and an experienced iron manufacturer. As a conservative finan- 
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cier he guided his company into many improvements which 
proved profitable. He foresaw the decline of iron, and the 
coming steel era. He had installed new continuous rolls and 
furnaces especially designed for the rolling of steel bars. 

Only a small quantity of steel billets were used here and 
those mainly for hoops and cotton ties. The steel had a superior 
finish to iron as well as greater strength and smoother edges. 
Continuous production of iron billets was almost impossible be- 
cause of the heat which caused the billets to stick together when 
shoved through the continuous furnaces. Moreover, the billets 
were not uniform enough to roll through the continuous rolls. 
Morgan Engineering of Worchester, Mass., built a new contin- 
uous cotton tie mill. This firm had had experience with con- 
tinuous wire rod mills which produced a wire rod. The furnace 
for the cotton tie took a 30 foot billet and the finished hoop was 
approximately 1800 feet long. It took less than a minute of 
time and came out sheared into lengths of eleven feet, ready 
to buundle into a package of thirty to be shipped south for 
tying cotton. These packages were tarred to prevent rusting. 

Naturally there were many complications to such an in- 
tricate machine. Mr. Wick was insistent that the machine be 
perfected. Many features were changed and new features added, 
particularly the shearing process was altered to cool the hoop 
and shear it cold. This prevented the changing of knives which 
had delayed the rolling process. Finally this mill rolled many 
times the output of other old style mills. All cotton ties and 
a great deal of barrel hoop production was completed here. Some 
of the men credited with the success of this machine: Arthur 
Eynon, roller, John Bott, master mechanic, Joe Roberts, John 
Thomas, William Alcock, Fred Richards, J. Hagstrom, John 
Francis, William Myers, Milo Lodwick, and Henry Hick who 
was in charge of this department for many years. 

Other improvements of Mr. Wick’s were the changing of 7” 
hoop mill into a twin mill 7” and 8” with a continuous furnace, 
and roughing rolls which furnished steel to the two mills. Later 
these two mills were run with separate furnaces and roughing 
rolls. Another 10” hoop mill was converted into a continuous 
roughing and furnace mill. A continuous guide mill was installed 
at the Cartwright, or Lower Mill. 

Mr. Wick’s health was failing and when the National Steel 
Company bought the Ohio Steel Company, the Union Iron and 
Steel Company was included in the sale. Mr. Wick retired from 
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the industry. For a short time the National Steel Company ran 
the plant but then sold to the American Steel Hoop Company, 
which was composed of the Union Iron and Steel Company, 
Clark Brothers, Painters’ Sons Company, Lindsay and McCutch- 
eon, P. Kimberly, Greenville Plants, and Monesson Plants. 


The first manager was Frank Clark, of William Clark’s Sons 
in Pittsburgh. He was succeeded by I. W. Jenks, Mr. W. E. 
Tayler remained for a while as manager of the Youngstown 
district and then went to the Republic Steel Company. Thomas 
Parrock, who had been superintendent, also went to Republic 
Steel, and M. E. Coombs was made manager of the district. In 
1901 the U. S. Steel Corporation bought the American Steel 
Hoop. In 1903 the plants came under the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany management. In 1906 Thomas McDonald was made man- 
ager of the entire Youngstown district including the Ohio 
Works, and Union Works. 


Under the Carnegie and later in 1936 under the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Company many improvements were made. A new 
ten inch cross country bar mill was built and the 8” guide and 
16” mills at the Lower Mill were modernized. The 12” mill was 
converted into a continuous furnace and roughing mill. A new 
warehouse and office were built. The cotton tie mill was dis- 
mantled and its place taken by a similar mill in the Birmingham 
plant of the Tennessee Iron and Coal Company plant. Also the 
10” hoop mill was dismantled. The Lower mills were torn out 
in 1930 and 731. In 1916 the McDonald mills were started which 
were eventually to replace all the mills of the American Steel 
Hoop plants as the Upper, Lower, Girard, Warren, Greenville 
plants in this district and Clark’s, Painters, McCutcheon, Mones- 
sen, Duncanville in the Pittsburgh district. 


The new installations at the McDonald plant were built in 
1916 under the supervision of William Dennison with A. W. 
Griffith as engineer. It was only a few hoop mills that started 
but today an estimate of 2,000,000 tons of steel is produced 
there annually. An underground tunnel facilitates the transpor- 
tation of men and supplies. The flow of raw materials to the 
heating furnaces, and then to the rolls, and finally to the ware- 
house is arranged in direct line. The electric power is produced at 
the Ohio Steel plant and transmitted over high tension wires. The 
steel billets come over the Y. & N. R. R., a subsidiary of the U. S. 
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Steel Company. The finishing mills are of the latest design. All 
sizes of hoops and bands are rolled as well as many intricate 
shapes for the building and automobile trade. Keg hoops are 
finished ready for the keg. J. H. Grose was first general super- 
intendent of this plant. He appointed William Dennison as su- 
perintendent, and R. Mullaly, assistant superintendent. When 
When I. L. Hughes became general manager, the plant came 
under the supervision of A. W. Griffith and Harry Baugh. The 
following men were afterwards superintendents of the plant: 
R. J. Mullaly, Clarence Miller, Walter Griffith, Carl Myers, 
H. H. Bushong, John Nock, L. McGranahan. Thomas Brown, 
and Bert Bennett were assistants to Harry Baugh in charge of 
all finishing mills. Later Thomas Brown succeeded Harry Baugh. 
Other department heads were: Joe Findlan and Daniel Harris, 
order department, William Rosevear, master mechanic, J. J. 
Davis, chief inspector, Freeman Baker and Archie Williams, 
shippers. 

Some of the men who have been prominent in the Union 
Iron and Steel, American Steel Hoop and Carnegie branch in 
McDonald are: I. W. Jenks, F. B. Baugh, I. L. Hughes, later 
president of Carnegie Steel Corporation, A. W. Griffith, Harry 
Baugh, Powers Wick, Myron Phillips, Thomas Smith, Henry 
Berlin, John Powers, Isaac Howells, Perry Edwards, Thomas 
Paget, John Guttridge, C. E. Bailey, W. Welty, George Higley, 
F. H. Creed, J. S. Sterling, John Cantwell, R. W. Butler, Claire 
Walters, Thomas Williams, Harry Smith, John Bott, Harry Par- 
rock, Thomas Parrock, W. A. Kingsley, W. V. Williams, H. H. 
Bushong, Joseph Jones, Isiah Brant, Charles Hueur, John Mul- 
lins, Herbert Heath, James Cooper, Edward McEwen, J. J. Brant, 
Paul Haas, Samuel Siddal, J. Schrock, O. U. Cook, J. J. Davis, 
C. C. Blair, Harry Blair, W. B. Hall, A. C. Graham, W. B. 
Jones, Robert Bentley, R. B. Kerohan, LeClaire Hoover, Joseph 
Findlan, Alfred Williams, Joe Ridel, Martin Lyden, John Mc- 
Govern, Patrick McGovern, John Phillips, P. J. Golden, Thomas 
Kearns, Jerry Kearns, Otto Limburgh, John Birauth, Victor 
Birauth, James Fox, Fred James, Chris Schreiber, Harold Engel- 
baugh, Charles Seaman, Albert Morris, George Daniels, John 
Bott, Jonah Birch, Fred Andres, John Lodge, William Camp, D. 
Rosse, R. Rosevear, William Dennison, William Rosevear, C. A. 
Frish, Robert Hubler, John Tomlins, Thomas Jenks, William 
Parks, Chris Smith, Louis Ristle, W. Snyder, Ben Grath, William 
Joerndt, Harvey Piper, Daniel Harris, Harry Foley, John Bullin, 
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C. Grischow, Dan Kerr, F. Richards, Thomas Byrnes, J. Ball, 
Joe Edwards, James Ring, Thomas Burke, Theodore Miller, John 
Thomas, Arthur Eynon, John Coyne, P. D. O’Brien, John Hig- 
gin, William Stewart, Fred Wolf, Louis Kruger, Albert Bass, 
Paul McCaslin, Herbert Holzhausen, Phineas Jones, Fred Gart- 
ner, David Fleming, Carl Myers, John Wile, John Sibbett, Char- 
les Parish,, Sol Davis, Henry Hick, M. O’Mara, William Bass, 
Thomas Farragher, F. Steinforth, J. Westlake, Bert Bennett, 
L. Hawkins, Andrew Fairgrieve, James Round, Joseph Daley, D. 
Mumbaugh, Freeman Baker and Chris Cunderson. 


From the old general office, used from 1892 to 1920, came 
many prominent men. M. C. Wick, George D. Wick, Robert 
Bentley, W. A. Kingsley, Samuel Siddal, W. H. Baldwin, E. Mc- 
Ewen, LeClaire Hoover, all of whom became heads of other 
iron and steel companies. W. B. Jones and John Brant, auditors 
of the Youngstown Steet and Tube, as well as Paul Haas, also 
held the same position. 


W. B. Hall became president of Realty Trust. A. C. Graham 
became traffic manager of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube. 
C. C. Blair, was to be president of the Metropolitan Brick Com- 
pany; I. L. Hughes, president of Carnegie Steel Company; James 
Campbell, president of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany; Carl Myers, president of Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany; Harold Englebaugh, district manager of Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube; R. B. Kerohan, assistant to president of Jones 
and Laughlin; Paul McCaslin, superintendent of Corrigan-Mc- 
Kinnie Company; H. H. Bushong, Superintendent of McDonald, 
and department superintendent of Gary Plant; R. Bennett, 
assistant superintendent of Duquesne Works; O. U. Cook, 
assistant metallurgical engineer at Tennessee Iron and Coal Com- 
pany. In the political world were: John F. Cantwell, speaker of 
the Ohio House of Representatives, and his father John F. Cant- 
well, former chief of police. James Watkins, brother of Mrs. 
Frank Purnell, was chief of police. City councilmen were; T. L. 
Jones; W. K. Chapman, also county commissioner; Jared Porter; 
C. P. Edwards, also president of council; J. K. Clark, Harry 
Shay; Fred Hartenstein, also mayor; Thomas Vahey; George 
Higley; John Ryan, also city treasurer; Pat Mylott, also city 
commissioner; Harry Parrock, also city safety director; W. 
Carney; Henry Evans; Fred Wolf; John Wolf; Fred Andres; 
John Tomlins; and George Daniels. 
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Ohio Steel Company 


The first steel plant in this district to pour steel for rolling 
into ingots and billets was the Ohio Steel Company. Until this 
time some “Washed Metal’? was made at the Youngstown Steel 
Company but was shipped out for remelting. The Ohio Steel 
Company was organized in 1893 by the Wick interests in con- 
nection with the Union Iron and Steel Company, Brown-Bon- 
nell, Mahoning Valley, Andrews Brothers, and the Brier Hill 
Iron and Coal Company, but operations did not begin until 1895. 


Up to this time steel billets were shipped here by Carnegie 
Steel Company from Pittsburgh, and the pig iron used originally 
in these billets had been shipped to Pittsburgh from Youngstown. 
Thus a double freight was involved. A previous attempt to con- 
‘solidate the iron mills and build a steel mill here had been tried 
with Captain Jones from Carnegie but was not carried through. 


In 1893 when this tremendous enterprise was started, the 
country was in the midst of a severe panic. The officers were 
men of courage, ability and honesty in their purpose. The fol- 
lowing directors were chosen: Henry Wick, president, H. O. 
Bonnell, vice-president, J. G. Butler, secretary. On the board 
were: Henry Wick, Myron Wick, H. O. Bonnell, E. L. Brown, 
E. L. Ford, J. G. Butler, L. E. Cochran. J. G. Butler was made 
vice-president when early in 1893, H. O. Bonnell died. Mr. W. 
H. Baldwin, a man experienced as a banker as well as an iron 
industrialist, was chosen secretary. LeClaire Hoover was auditor, 
the same position he had held at the Youngstown Rolling Mill 
when Henry Wick was manager. 

Julian Kennedy and Thomas McDonald combined their tal- 
ent to build the steel plant. The site chosen was the Hawkins 
farm on the southside of Mahoning River across from the Credit 
Mobilier Bridge in Brier Hill. This land was rather swampy, and 
the river overflowed at times requiring very deep foundations 
of large blocks of quarried stone. When excavations were made 
they frequently filled with water before the massive stones could 
be lowered. High banks of molten cinder were eventually poured 
along the banks to protect the plant from danger of floods. 
Some of the men engaged in the work at that time are still living. 
Phineas Jones, and William Leyshon have told of the laborious 
work with horse and scraper, necessary to grade the land. Access 
to the site was over Credit Mobilier Bridge to Goose Island, then 
through the McMaster brick yard where the road ended in the 
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plant. Another route was out Mahoning Avenue to Salt Spring 
Road and past ‘“‘Sweitzer’s Heim”. 

It was difficult to raise the needed capital for this vast pro- 
ject. The original capital proved inadequate but Cleveland in- 
terest was secured through the Parmalee and Harkness families. 
The Parmalees were relatives of Judge Rayen, and the Harkness 
family was prominent in the Standard Oil Company. A sub- 
scription of twenty-five thousand dollars was raised to purchase 
the land which for a time was exempt from tax. Just four years 
after the plant started the owners found that their stock brought 
nearly three for one when it was sold to the National Steel. 

The original plan was to have two ten-ton convertors for 
Bessemer Steel, four cupolas, four soaking pits, one 34”, 2 high 
reversing bloomer, a 23” sheet bar, a billet mill, and rail mill, 
with the necessary shearing, loading, machine shops, electric, and 
steam supply, etc. The rated capacity was to be 500 tons daily of 
Bessemer blooms, billets, and sheet bars. The rail mill came later. 
The first pouring of steel from the Bessemer converter was on 
a cold day in February, 1895. The hydraulic system froze during 
operation. Electric conveyors and overhead cranes were some- 
what new innovations. Bessemer steel was then the steel uni- 
versally used in most rolling mills, and was not superseded by 
the Open Hearth method for many years. 

A report made by Secretary W. H. Baldwin a few years after 
operations began shows that the Ohio Steel Company was pro- 
ducing a sheet bar satisfactory to the trade in finish, size and 
weight. Sheet bar has to be of certain width, length, weight, to 
produce the desired size, and length of sheet rolled. The finish 
has to be free from defects. The cost of producing Bessemer steel 
as compared to Open Hearth steel depends on the cost of scrap 
and fuel, as the Bessemer process uses no fuel and only a small 
percentage of scrap as compared to the Open Hearth process. 

The two ten-ton converters consumed a large tonnage of 
cold pig iron. It was decided to build a blast furnace to make it 
possible to use the hot metal directly. No. 1 Blast Furnace was 
put into operation in February, 1900, and No. 2 in June, 1900. 
To keep a constant supply of hot metal for the converters a 
vessel of steel lined with firebrick was built capable of storing 
one thousand tons of molten steel which, by means of ladles, 
was conveyed to the converters. This vessel was known as the 
“Mixer” as it served to mix the casts from many blast furnaces 
to avoid the chance that one cast might contain an excess of 
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certain impure elements. The metal could be kept hot for some 
time by the use of gas or oil flame on the surface. 

Other blast furnaces were built in the period from 1901 to 
1906 until the battery of furnaces was six in number. In 1909 
an Open Hearth Plant of twelve furnaces was built. In 1916 
three more were added. The Ohio Works had the honor of being 
the first in the valley to blow Bessemer Steel, and also the first 
to pour Open Hearth Steel. A 40” bloomer was added and in 
1913 a slag crushing plant was installed to take care of the 
cinder, and make it into a saleable product. 

When the Carnegie Steel took over, the rail business was 
transferred to Edgar Thompson Plant in Pittsburgh. The plant 
was managed by General Superintendent Thomas McDonald un- 
til 1916. No by-product plant was ever built as the Carnegie 
Steel had ample by-product ovens near the coal fields on the 
Monongehela River at Clairton. J. H. Gross succeeded Thomas 
McDonald, and when he was chosen president of the Brier Hill 
Steel Company, I. L. Hughes became general superintendent. 
Hughes later became president of Carnegie Steel Company, and 
L. N. McDonald, was made general superintendent. When Mi. 
McDonald retired, A. C. Cummins succeeded him. On Mr. Cum- 
mins’ death, L. A. Dahl was appointed. Mr. Dahl was appointed 
vice-president of Columbia Steel Company of the U. S. Steel, 
and John Humphreys was made General Superintendent. Edwin 
Gott is the present superintendent. 

Listed are some of the men who have helped to make the 
Ohio Works successful: First to be mentioned are the Mc- 
Donald family of Thomas, Sam, Joe, Mitt, and Louis, all of 
whom were skilled in the making of steel, Jacob Reisinger, L. A. 
Treat, H. D. Thompson, Robert, Thomas and William Backus, 
C. Lowry, Watkin Edwards, R. D. Campbell, Fred Quigley 
(Superintendent of Farrel Plant), Mr. Brindle (Superintendent 
of Edgar Thompson), Fred Loveland, M. A. Neeland, Fred 
Kling, John Hulst (Vice-President of U.S. Steel) , H. Heberding, 
William Bulmer, F. Thompson, J. Green, J. Forsythe, Isaac 
Brown, W. Donaldson, W. Griffin, William Jones, Frank Cart- 
wright, Andrew Welsh, William Decker, A. Garnier, E. Tenant, 
Marvin Brick, Ben Jones, John Smith, John and Samuel Gardner, 
FH. Newman, Edward Streiner, Frank Walker (Superintendent 
of Bessemer Republic Steel), Guy Johnson (Superintendent of 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company), J. S. Oursler (Superin- 
tendent of New Castle Plant), Jacob Barrett, C. H. Glasser, 
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W. H. Burnett, E. Fitzgerald, F. Schwartz, Sam Wales, B. R. 
Shover (Superintendent of Brier Hill Steel), R. J. Mullaly, 
Barney Gilsom, Thomas McEray, Bert Deetrick, (Vice-President 
of Republic Steel), T. S$. Woodward, Laurin Woodworth, Erle 
Flad, Frank Mills, William Reese (Mayor), John, Elias and Wil- 
liam Gething, Claire Hoover, Horace Streeter, Paul Ott, Lee Van 
Meter, Tod Crum, J. Schrock, Ernest Smith, James Cooper, 
Thomas Brown, Wm. Brown, Anne Jones, Blanche Lewis, Lynn 
Crone, A. C. Cook, John Davis, J. J. Davis, O. U. Cook. A large 
number of the employees were prominent in politics. Congress- 
man Michael J. Kirwan, was a former yard master. John Cant- 
well, speaker of the House of Representatives at Columbus, was 
inspector of the rail mill; George Roberts, a councilman, and 
state representative, was in cost department. George Reese and 
Joseph Heffernon became Mayors of the City. The following 
were in City Council: George Roberts, Robert Backus, Thomas 
Woods, Samuel Holt, Charles Carr, R. D. Campbell, William 
Brown, Michael Kirwan. Members of the Board of Education 
were: Thomas McDonald, W. F. Perry, E. Gething. W. O. 
Brown, President of the Youngstown Vindicator, was employed 
in the Time department. Peter Gordon became Superintendent 
of the Bessemer at Republic Steel Company; A. R. Mathieson, 
President of the U. S. Steel and Carnegie Pension and Insurance 
Funds. 


Other Carnegie Plants in the Youngstown District 


A Blast Furnace at Niles, part of the Thomas estate, was run 
for some years by Fred Quigley before it was dismantled. An- 
other local plant, The Trumbull Iron Company, was included 
in the sale of the American Steel Hoop to Carnegie. This plant 
consisted of a puddle mill, 7” mill, 8” mill, and 10° mill. The 
products were small rounds, flats, small rails, and other merchant 
bars. Here the Wicks (Myron, George D. and Fred) received 
their first iron experience. Some others were Thomas Parrock, 
J. Carnes, M. E. Coombs, W. Wilson, C. Blair, H. Blair, Isaac 
Howells, John Powers, Milton Powers, Henry Britt, J. J. Davis, 
Abraham Lawrence, Parkes Williams, Edward Lewis, Hinch- 
cliffe brothers, Frank Miller, Lemuel Dray, Thad Moody, Smith 
Sibbett. The plant was dismantled in 1906 when some of the 
mills were transferred to Duquesne. 

The Warren Iron and Steel Company of Warren was built 
in the early 1880’s by the Westlake interests. It was not a profit- 
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able enterprise until Henry Wick took control with a twenty 
thousand dollar interest. This plant consisted of a puddle mill, 
one ten inch “Guide Mill” and a twenty inch bar and skelp mill. 
The plant produced merchant bars of large sizes, and wide skelp 
sizes for lap and butt welded pipe. The mill ran continuously 
until taken over by Carnegie. It was dismantled in 1908. Some 
of the men directly responsible were George D. Wick, J. A. 
Campbell, J. M. Bennington who was superintendent of skelp 
wills at Youngstown Sheet and Tube, Robert Banner, John 
Price, Charles Parish, Thomas Williams, Jacob Waddell (Wad- 
dell Steel Company), Patrick Mylott, and Bert Dray. It is 
interesting to note that these mills as well as the Ohio Steel 
Company were products of the Wick family. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


In November 1900 a group of fifty-five local citizens sub- 
scribed $600,000 and the Articles of Incorporation of The 
Youngstown Iron Sheet and Tube Company were signed and 
duly filed. 

The first officers of the Company were George D. Wick, 
president and treasurer, J. A. Campbell, vice-president and man- 
ager, Robert Bentley, secretary, and William C. Reilly, auditor. 
Land along the Mahoning River was acquired at $100 per acre, 
and the first plant was constructed there; a part of the Campbell 
plant now occupies this land. The first plant consisted of a 
puddle mill, a sheet mill, and three tube mills. 

In December 1901 the first contract for iron ore was made 
and close business relations with Pickands-Mather and Company, 
a partnership of Cleveland, Ohio thus were established. In 1902 
the company bought from Pickands-Mather and Company the 
“Little Alice” blast furnace at Sharpsville, Pennsylvania, and 
paid $300,000 in common shares for it. Mr. Samuel Mather and 
Mr. Henry G. Dalton, members of the Pickands-Mather firm, 
thus became financially interested in the company. These men 
played important parts in the company’s development as long 
as they lived. Mr. Dalton later became a director, and first vice- 
president of the company, and was chairman of the board of 
directors from 1933 to 1939. 

At the board meeting in May 1902, Mr. Wick resigned as 
president because of ill health. Mr. Campbell acted as manager 
while a new president was being sought, and by July 1902 the 
new plant was getting into production. In July, 1904 Mr. 
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Campbell was elected president of the company. He continued 
as president until January 1, 1930. He then was elected the first 
chairman of the board of directors, and remained chairman 
until his death in September, 1933. He was born near Youngs- 
town of Scotch-Irish ancestry in 1854, and in his youth taught 
school and attended Hiram College. He prepared for West Point, 
but financial necessities prevented his going there. Prior to the 
organization of the new company, Mr. Campbell had worked in 
the iron industry for other companies, and had acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of it. His tremendous capacity for hard 
work enabled him to accomplish an unbelievable amount. He 
was a gentleman of inflexible integrity, great tenacity, and firm- 
ness, and his honesty, and fairness endeared him to important 
people in the steel industry. 

At the company’s inception there was much demand for 
iron sheets, and iron pipe. When very soon thereafter the chem- 
ical and physical properties of steel demonstrated its superiority, 
steel gradually supplemented iron, and the company early con- 
verted its operations so as to produce steel sheets, steel pipe, and 
other steel products. 

In 1905 the company commenced construction of a Bes- 
semer steel plant consisting of four cupolas, two 17 ton con- 
verters, soaking pit furnaces, blooming mill, billet mill, sheet bar 
mill, skelp mill, universal plate mill, and auxilliary equipment 
and buildings. During the intervening years the capital had 
been increased substantially, and in 1905 it consisted of $4,000- 
000 in authorized common shares. Each subsequent year in the 
company’s history has shown substantial growth in its plants, 
equipment and facilities. Expenditures for them have varied 
from $2,000,000 to as much as $24,000,000 per year. New units 
for making new products have been installed; obsolete or worn 
out units have been replaced with machinery and equipment of 
the latest design and additional capacity has been created from 
year to year. 

In 1923 the company acquired the property and assets of 
Brier Hill Steel Company with plants located in Youngstown, 
Ohio. It also acquired the property and assets of The Steel and 
Tube Company of America with principal plants and properties 
located in the Chicago district. 

The Brier Hill purchase included furnaces and mills in 
Youngstown and Girard; one unit consisted of a heavy plate 
mill installed during the first World War and very soon the 
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company built, at Brier Hill, electric weld pipe units and mills 
to produce full finished steel sheets; its electrically welded pipe 
now is made at this plant. Valuable iron ore properties with 
substantial reserves also were acquired from the Brier Hill 
Company. 

The Sheet and Tube Company owned a valuable plant site, 
with blast furnaces, fronting on Lake Michigan in the southern 
part of the city of Chicago and an important steel manufactur- 
ing site and plant just outside Chicago in Lake County, Indiana. 
This property now is known as the company’s Indiana Harbor 
Plant, is located on Lake Michigan and includes valuable riparian 
rights. Each year since the acquisition the company, acting 
under federal and state grants, has filled in along Lake Michi- 
gan, and has reclaimed many acres of submerged lands. Prob- 
ably the most important asset of this acquisition was the Chicago 
district location. 

In December 1929 Mr. Campbell suggested to the board that 
Frank Purnell be elected president. In 1902 young Purnell, a 
native of Youngstown, had taken a minor position in the com- 
pany’s city office. By diligence he had advanced rapidly and 
at the beginning of World War I, upon Mr. Campbell’s recom- 
mendation, became a member of the government’s steel divi- 
sion in Washington. In 1932 he was elected vice-president. 
He was elected assistant president in 1926 and for the next 
three years he relieved Mr. Campbell of many burdens and 
responsibilities. 

When Mr. Purnell became the third president of the com- 
pany on January 1, 1930, he found himself at the head of a 
large and growing company in the beginning years of the worst 
depression any of us can remember. 

Mr. Purnell saw a great need for increased diversification of 
the Company’s products. It was in this same bad depression 
year of 1934 that, after having made exhaustive market and 
engineering surveys and studies, he recommended the installa- 
tion of a new 79 inch continuous hot rolled strip and sheet mill 
at the Campbell Works. He was loyally supported in this pro- 
gram by the other officers of the company, and by Mr. Dalton, 
chairman of the board, and other directors. The wisdom of the 
venture became evident when demands for automobiles and 
other commodities revived. By that time the new mill was ready 
to produce. Mr. Purnell is familiar with all phases of the steel 
industry, and the company and its problems have been in his 
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thoughts almost constantly since he became president of the 
company. On April 25, 1950, he retired as president and was 
elected chairman of the board of directors and in that position 
will continue to play an important part in shaping the com- 
pany’s policies. 

Messrs. Campbell and Purnell, two men of strong personal- 
ities and great acumen, have directed this Company through 
all of its first fifty years. Their ability in shaping its policies 
and in guiding its steady growth and expansion has been recog- 
nized generally. Their vision and courage in facing every prob- 
lem and difficulty have inspired their associates and the entize 
management personnel. Their affection for the company has 
been genuine. These two men are outstanding examples of the 
type of executives America can produce. An epic could be 
written about the opportunities here in America for those 
willing and eager to work and plan and dare. 

On April 25, 1950, Mr. J. Lester Mauthe became the fourth 
president of the Company. Mr. Mauthe has had all around ex- 
perience in steel making and has kept in close touch with the 
ore and coal mining industries and the demands for their raw 
materials. 

The company’s principal producing plants are in the 
Youngstown district and in the Chicago district. The Youngs- 
town district plants are located in the cities of Campbell, 
Youngstown, Struthers, Girard and the village of Hubbard, 
Ohio. In the Chicago district certain of the other products 
shown in the schedule are manufactured at its Indiana Harbor 
plant, and coke and pig iron are produced at the plant in South 
Chicago. 

The directors of the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany at the present are: Frank Purnell, chairman, J. Lester 
Mauthe, John P. McWilliams, Leon A. Beeghly, George C. 
Brainard, John W. Ford, S. Livingston Mather, Rollin C. Steese, 
John Tod, Walter E. Watson, and Lewis B. Williams. 

The executive committee is: S. Livingston Mather, John 
Tod, Rollin C. Steese, Frank Purnell, and Lewis B. Williams. 

The executive officers are: Frank Purnell, chairman of the 
board of directors, J. Lester Mauthe, president, Walter E. Wat- 
son, first vice-president, A. S$. Glossbrenner, vice-president in 
charge of operations, James E. Bennett, general counsel and sec- 
retary, W. N. McDonald, comptroller, John H. Hall, treasurer, 
Joseph B. Sugden, assistant treasurer, Arthur C. Joachim, assist- 
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ant secretary and assistant treasurer, Floyd D. Hunter, assistant 
secretary. 

The devotion and loyalty of many men has made the com- 
pany the success it is today. Outstanding of these are: J. C. 
Argetsinger, Jacob M. Faris, John M. Bennington, Robert J. 
Banner, William E. Manning, William B. Jones, John J. Brant, 
Albert C. Graham, Robert Darrow, Raymond J. Kaylor, Joseph 
J. Beck, Victor W. Delaney, William M. Neckerman, Thomas 
C. Thomas, Edward G. Murray, August C. Jacobs, William 
E. Heywood, Walter L. Kauffman, Joseph J. Conner, William 
B. Gillies, Harold E. Engelbaugh, Paul M. Haas, James B. Rob- 
erts, Charles H. Longfield, George E. Day, Henry A. Butler, 
James W. Wagstaff, William Isaacs, James M. Woltz, John M. 
Krehl, Charles H. Guy, Gustav A. Reinhardt, Robert W. Ewalt, 
Lief Lee, David A. Russell, George M. Streeter, Lawrence H. 
Underwood, William C. Wallis, Robert E. Lewis, Roy M. Welch, 
Harry S. Braman, Frank C. Farrell, James A. Miller, Albert W. 
Smith, William N. McDonald, Myron S. Curtis, Elmer T. Mc- 
Cleary, Alfred S. Glossbrenner, LeRoy A. Manchester, Edwin 
P. Corey, James L. Mauthe, Richard Garlick, William C. Reilly, 
Walter E. Meub, Frank Purnell, Walter E. Watson, Jacob C. 
Siegle, Frank H. Nullmeyer, James A. Campbell, William J. 
Morris, Walter E. Scott, William H. Welsh, Adolph J. Boehme, 
John W. Novotny, Anna Farragher, George F. Holly, William 
W. Brown, Lew E. Wallace, Horace O. Nixon, Glenn W. Chris- 
topher, Charles T. Moke, Herbert H. Waldschmidt, C. §. Rob- 
inson, J. J. Brant, Robert Banner (Roll Turner), W. B. Jones 
(Auditor), William E. Manning, Aubrey Roberts. 

The men at Brier Hill have been: William F. Stambaugh, 
George R. Perkins, William H. Warren, James E. Parker, Char- 
les B. Cushwa, Thomas M. Phillips, John J. Gerrity, Rollin C. 
Steese, Harry L. Brinker, William H. Ramage (Chief Engineer) 
now Valley Mould. Lawrence C. Flickinger (now Chief Chem- 
ist for Y. S. & T. Co.) Paul Zenk, (Field Engineer). 
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LIGHTER INDUSTRY 


The William B. Pollock Company 


The William B. Pollock Company was founded in 1863 
by William B. Pollock, who was superintendent of blast fur- 
naces for the Brier Hill Iron and Coal Company, as well as di- 
rector and stockholder in the company. He left the Brier Hill 
as superintendent and took contracts to build blast furnaces 
in the Chicago and Pittsburgh districts. He formed the Ma- 
honing Boiler Works with his brother, Robert, and William 
Pelin as partners. A few months later it was reorganized as the 
W. B. Pollock Company. It is one of the few companies still 
bearing its original title. The original plant was on Basin Street 
near the Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal. A modern shop was 
built on South Market Street in 1881 when Mr. Pollock took 
his seventeen year old son, Porter, as an apprentice. 


The Pollock family established a name in the building of 
blast furnaces and structural work as well as for honesty and 
workmanship. They diversified the plant’s industry into tanks, 
ladles, ladle trucks, and heavy structural construction; it has 
progressed steadily. In 1901 the present site was purchased, and 
the modern shop erected. The capital was increased to $600,000. 


Porter Pollock took his father’s place as president and his 
son, William B. Pollock succeeded him. The present site in- 
cludes a part of the property of the old Himrod Furnace prop- 
erty. Some of the employees who helped the company to prosper 
were: C. C. Beatty, W. H. McKelvey, W. G. Wilson, C. B. 
Tinney, J. Kirby, C. McClure, Thad Moody, Cal Mikesell, H. 
Fahndrick, J. B. Morgan, E. C. Dressill, W. Kincaid, F. L. Linde- 
muth, T. McMichael. 


Carbon Limestone Company 


The Carbon Limestone was opened in 1846 by Hiram Park 
and is probably the oldest company in this district with its 
original name. Mr. Park developed the Park and Falls Street 
Railway, and the Park and Hamilton Addition to the city of 
Youngstown. He sold to the C. H. Andrews Company com- 
posed of Andrews Brothers and Andrews and Hitchcock, who 
needed limestone for blast furnaces. Later Mr. Andrews assumed 
complete ownership. The company remains in the Andrews 
family. 
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The Hillsville quarry was opened by the company and the 
limestone used for agricultural, concrete and fluxing purposes. 
The company has had only a few presidents—Chauncy Andrews, 
John A. Logan, Robert Bentley, F. Earnshaw and F. B. Thacher. 


William Tod Company 


The William Tod Company was started in 1878 by William 
Tod, president; John Stambaugh, vice-president; and Paul Jones, 
secretary. It manufactured large engines for blast furnaces, 
pumps, gears and heavy castings. The original company was 
founded by Predmore and Hamilton, in 1856 on the site of the 
roll foundry of the Youngstown Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany at Basin Street. The partners were Homer Hamilton, and 
James Predmore. In 1861 the firm was changed into the Homer 
Hamilton Company with the company consisting of Homer 
Hamilton, John Stambaugh, and Fred Gerwig. 


In 1878 it was organized as the William Tod Company. 
After the death of William Tod, the presidency was assumed 
by John Stambaugh, Jr. and then by David Tod until 1915 
when the plant was bought by the United Engineering Com- 
pany. It has been enlarged and has made forgings for the Army 
and large presses. 


Bessemer Limestone Company 


The Bessemer Limestone Company was started in 1885 by 
J. G. Butler under the firm name of Tod, Butler Company. It 
opened extensive limestone quarries at Bessemer, Pennsylvania, 
a center of operations in fluxing, agricultural, cement, and brick 
manufacturing. The paving business was sold to the Metro- 
politan Paving Brick Company, and other portions of the works 
were purchased by the Standard Slag interests. 


United States Iron Company 


United States Iron Company was a company which manu- 
factured and sold cotton ties. It took the products of the 
Youngstown Rolling Mill Company, and the Cartwright-Mc- 
Curdy Company. The company had offices in Georgia at Rome, 
Atlanta, Macon, Columbus, and in Alabama at Selma, Mont- 
gomery, and Mobile, employing an average of one hundred and 
twenty-five men. Later the cotton market was controlled by 
the firm of Warren, Jones and Gratz which had the business 
of the above firms here. | 
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Morse Bridge Company 


The Morse Bridge Company was formed by H. G. and C. J. 
Morse in 1878. They built a plant in Haselton employing a 
hundred men for the erection of structural work and bridges. 
It was afterwards incorporated as the Youngstown Bridge Com- 
pany, and was taken over in 1900 by the American Bridge 
Company who dismantled it and transferred the business to 
Pittsburgh, and Ambridge plants. 


Forsythe Scale Company 


This company was organized in 1870 with John Stambaugh, 
president, William Tod, vice-president, and Paul Jones, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The company made scales, trucks, bag- 
gage carriers, letter presses, etc. It was successful for years. 


James Erskine Company 


James Erskine Company manufactured fire bricks. It was 
started in 1868 by James Erskine as manager. The bricks were 
used by mills and furnaces for lining. Eventually the firm was 
bought by the Brown-Bonnell Company. 


Block Mantle Company 


Block Mantle Company was formed in 1908 by Otto Kauf- 
man for the manufacture of gas mantles for incandescent gas 
burners. The electric incandescent bulb came into general use 
and gas mantle light was gradually put out of commission. The 
building burned down. The site is now used by the Commercial 
Shearing Company. 


Falcon Bronze Company 


The Falcon Bronze Company was started in 1890 by Gus 
Doeright who was perhaps the most skillful molder in the 
valley. He had floated from one foundry to another and pro- 
duced each concern’s accumulation of brass. He had been em- 
ployed by John Morrison, and J. Vinton in a North Avenue 
small plant. 

He erected his own foundry in the rear of his home site on 
South Phelps Street; he kept his metal in his basement. Gus de- 
livered brasses to the mills in a buckboard drawn by a white 
horse. Mr. Gilbert Booth became Mr. Doeright’s partner. 

In 1895 the company was incorporated, and the shedlike 
shop was replaced by a portion of the present foundry which 
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fronts on Phelps Street and extends back 130 feet. The late 
Richard Garlick became president, John Tod, secretary and G. 
A. Doeright, superintendent and general manager. The capital 
stock of $10,000 was increased in 1898 to $25,000. 


In 1905, 706, and ’07, the company installed the first fuel 
oil melting furnaces in America, commercially. The Tod and 
Garlick interests were taken over by C. H. Kennedy, E. E. 
Miller and G. A. Doeright. 


In 1929, on the death of Mr. Doeright, James L. Wick, Jr. 
was made president of the company and has run it successfully 
ever since. Besides his duties as the manager of a growing con- 
cern, Mr. Wick is chairman of the Board of Youngstown Col- 
lege. Mr. L. M. Nesselbush is vice-president and general manager, 
and D. A. Endres is secretary. 


The Youngstown Bronze Company 


The Youngstown Bronze Company was organized in 1902 
by Grant Jones, president; J. W. Wright, vice-president; Fred 
Noll, secretary and treasurer and J. W. Long, manager. This 
company took over the brass business of Vinton and Morrison. 
Later they abandoned the bronze business and went into the 
iron foundry business on Poland Avenue. Later still the Youngs- 
town Foundry and Machine took over the plant which was 
completely destroyed by fire. It was replaced by the present 
large modern factory. 


The Fitzsimmons Steel Company 


This company was the outgrowth of the Finished Steel 
Company organized in 1895 by C. Seymour Dutton, president; 
T. E. Davey, vice-president and manager; W. W. Bonnell, sec- 
retary and treasurer. In 1902 the Fitzsimmons of Cleveland 
bought the plant and the family elected James R. Fitzsimmons 
as president, Thomas G. Fitzsimmons secretary, and Robert Fitz- 
simmons general manager. The company pickles and draws cold 
shafting bars, shapes, and other cold finished materials. It has 
a fine reputation in this market. The vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, is W. F. Stewart; vice-president, Donald Quick; 
treasurer and assistant secretary, M. J. Sullivan; secretary, Jas. 
V. McCormick; directors: W. F. Stewart, Donald Quick, 
M. J. Sullivan, Philip Lowe. 
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The American Tube and Iron Company 


The American Tube and Iron Company was started in 1886 
by the Matheson Company as a branch. Chauncey Andrews 
had given a site of eight acres on Poland Avenue as an induce- 
ment to locate a branch here. J. Matheson was the first man- 
ager and was succeeded by Walter Kaufman who later became 
credit manager for the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company. 

This company made pipes by the lap and butt weld processes. 
They bought material known as skelp from the local mills here 
who at that time were large producers of iron skelp, which was 
rolled from puddled iron. Practically all pipe was manufactured 
from wrought iron at that time as it was regarded rust-proof. 


At this time natural gas lines were being extensively laid 
in this territory. Some of the men employed were James Cooper, 
superintendent, J. W. Wright and Joseph Jones. This plant 
was bought by the National Tube Company and as steel was 
coming into use, the plant was dismantled and orders made in 
the Pittsburgh district near the steel plants. 


General Fireproofing Company 


This plant was organized in 1902 with M. I. Arms, pres- 
ident; George D. Wick, vice-president; W. H. Foster, secretary 
and W. A. Kingsley, manager. The company erected a large 
plant in the Crab Creek district where they manufactured ex- 
panded lath and concrete reinforcing bars in the fireproof line. 
Later they abandoned the fireproofing products and concen- 
trated on metal furniture of steel and aluminum. 

After Mr. Kingsley’s death, the management was under 
W. H. Foster who later was elected president. The original 
capital had been increased to $900,000 by 1907. Mr. George 
Brainard and Mr. French became presidents of the company 
and P. White, vice-president and engineer. Orson Kay was 
auditor. 

1952 officers: Walter Bender, president; E. A. Purnell, vice- 
president in charge of sales; L. B. McCarthy, vice-president in 
charge of operations; David K. Phillips, secretary and treasurer 
and Melvin F. Ogram, assistant secretary and treasurer. 

Directors are: A. E. Adams, Jr., Walter Bender, George Brain- 
ard, Donald J. Lynn, E. A. Purnell, W. W. Thornton and Paul 
Wick. 
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Youngstown Car Manufacturing Company 


The Youngstown Car Manufacturing Company was started 
in 1881 by L. E. Cochran, president; Andrew Milliken, vice- 
president and general manager; B. F. Boyd, secretary and treas- 
urer. At that time freight cars were made from wood and bolted 
together with iron braces. This required a large supply of tim- 
ber and many items of iron which were made here. Iron rods 
for stay rods and bolts, as well as arch bars of heavy flats, were 
rolled in this vicinity. Couplers and couple pins and links were 
forged here. 

The plant covered some acres on the Robert Montgomery 
farm at Haselton. It had large carpenter, machine, and black- 
smith shops as well as erecting yards. At its peak production 
five-hundred men were employed. This plant was purchased 
by a group of Pittsburgh men headed by Mr. Young. When the 
production of steel cars came into general use the plant site was 
sold to the Wilkoff Brothers. The steel car repair and building 
business was concentrated at the Niles plant of the Youngstown 
Car Company. 


The Youngstown Engineering Company 


The Youngstown Engineering Company was formed by J. 
Runette, B. F. Boyd and Harry Boyd for the manufacture of 
traveling cranes, mill machinery, etc. It was located in Hasel- 
ton. After a few years it was sold to the Pennsylvania Engineer- 
ing Company. 


Republic Rubber Company 


The Republic Rubber Company was formed in 1901 by 
Henry K. Wick, president; A. E. Adams, vice-president; John 
Tod, secretary and treasurer; and L. T. Peterson, general man- 
ager. The capital stock was $1,000,000. A large plant was erect- 
ed on Albert Street for the manufacture of rubber tires, hose, 
steam hose and other rubber articles. 

Later the company with M. I. Arms as manager made great 
progress. After his death it was forced into trusteeship of C. H. 
Booth who sold to the Lee Tire and Rubber Company. It is 
successfully run for special types of rubber goods. 


The United Engineering Company 


The United Engineering Company was incorporated in 1901 
and included the firms of Lloyd Booth Company, Frank Knee- 
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land Company, Lincoln Foundry and McGill and Company. 
All were engaged in the manufacture of rolls and rolling ma- 
chinery, castings of iron and steel. The original plant of the 
Lloyd Booth Company was started here in 1849 by Parmalee 
and Sawyer, makers of cast iron stoves, kettles and pots. After- 
wards it became the Ward, Kay Company and then Ward, 
Magerum Company and then Booth, Miller Company. 

For years Lloyd Booth was the head of the company. His 
partner John Miller sold out and built in 1885 the foundry on 
Reserve Street which is now a part of the Youngstown Foundry 
and Machine Company. Others financially interested were Hen- 
ry Garlick and A. W. Jones. After the death of Lloyd Booth 
his son, Charles Booth, was elected president. He then became 
vice-president of the newly formed United Engineering Com- 
pany. Others interested were: S. W. Bray, H. M. Kelley, Phillip 
Haas, Thomas Peat and Thomas Gilchrist. In 1915 the com- 
pany acquired the William Tod plant adjacent to their works. 
The company has always been successful in its operation. 


The William Anson Woods Mower 
and Reaper Company 


The William Anson Woods Mower and Reaper Company 
was organized in 1880 by Youngstown men who offered to take 
a block of stock if the company located one of its plants here. 
The stock was $100,000 and the officers chosen were C. H. 
Andrews, president, Henry Tod, vice-president, G. J. Margerum, 
secretary and treasurer. The directors were C. H. Andrews, 
Henry Tod, John Stambaugh, C. J. Margerum, Paul Wick, 
Frank Wild, Thomas Morrow, Frank Hitchcock and Peter 
Messick. 

The total capital raised was $250,000 and a large building 
was erected on Front Street adjoining the railroad. A remark- 
ably quick job on these buildings was done in the winter by the 
contractor, Thomas Connell, to be ready for spring operation. 

The capacity of the plant was 5,000 reapers and 15,000 
mowers a year under the patents held by the Woods family. 
In 1887 the plant was completely destroyed by fire. Only wrecks 
of completed machinery were left. Quite a loss was sustained 
by stockholders as well as by the community, with loss of work 
for many. 

The Youngstown men who invested were interested mainly 
in bringing to Youngstown such industry as could use the iron 
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products made here. Chief of these was Chauncey Andrews who 
in the 1880’s was, perhaps, the leading industrialist of the city. 
The plant was never rebuilt here. 


The Andrews and Hitchcock Company 


The Andrews and Hitchcock Company was organized by 
Chauncey Andrews and W. J. Hitchcock in 1859 to mine coal. 
Later they erected two blast furnaces in Hubbard in 1868, and 
1872. The officers were for many years: W. J. Hitchcock, 
president, J. A. Logan, vice-president, Frank Hitchcock, sec- 
retary and treasurer. H. W. Heedy became secretary of the 
company which was bought by the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company in 1916. 

The supply of hot metal is now consumed by the nearby 
plant of the Valley Mold Company. This company, as well as 
the Andrews Brothers, and the Brier Hill Iron and Coal, was 
able to produce when times were dull by stocking pig iron for 
sale later when prices went up. 


Enterprise Boiler Company 


The Enterprise Boiler Company was organized in 1886 by 
C. C. Beatty, president; F. H. Clapp, vice-president; and George 
Rudge, secretary, with a capital stock of $50,000. Some of the 
incorporators had been employed by the W. B. Pollock Com- 
pany. The plant burned down. Though never rebuilt the com- 
pany continued for sometime afterwards to do contract work. 


Standard Table Oilcloth Company 


The Standard Table Oilcloth Company was organized in 
1898 with a capital stock of $200,000, which was increased jn 
1901 to $400,000 common, and $400,000 preferred stock. In 
1918 stock was again increased to $15,000,000. The company 
was called the Ohio Oilcloth Company. The officers were H. M. 
Garlick, president; A. Hunsicker, vice-president and manager; 
Harold Hull, secretary. The directors were H. M. Garlick, 
A. E. Adams, A. Hunsicker, Benjamin Atha, H. S. Hull, W. P. 
Arms, F. Hitchcock, E. L. Brown, A. Powers Smith, G. Allen, 
J. T. Broadbent, W. E. Thacher. 

The name was changed to the Standard Textile Company, 
and included plants widely located for the manufacture of oil 
cloth, linoleum, and auto top coverings. The company had 
mills for the production of its raw materials in the south. The 
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Youngstown plant was abandoned and operations transferred 
elsewhere. 


The Youngstown Carriage and Wagon Company 


The Youngstown Carriage and Wagon Company was the 
outgrowth of the Siegfred and Lemley Company who had con- 
ducted a wagon shop on West Federal Street. The new company 
built a large brick building on the site of the present Pick-Ohio 
Hotel. The capital stock was $100,000 at organization in 1881. 
The officers were W. J. Hitchcock, president; H. Tod, vice- 
president; Warren Williamson, treasurer and general manager; 
D. E. Webster, secretary. At the height of the carriage trade 
the company had a commanding position. The firm exhibited 
at the country fairs under the cover of tents, the latest buggies 
and wagons. 

Some of the men employed for years were Jim Robinson, 
Herman Steinfurth, John Wolf, William Jones, Thomas Helrigle. 
Warren Williamson continued the business after the sale of the 
site to the Ohio Hotel when the large brick building on Board- 
man Street was torn down and the present hotel built. William- 
son and Mr. Webster tried the building of an automobile, but 
later abandoned the idea. 


The Crystal Ice Company 


The Crystal Ice Company was started in 1892 to manu- 
facture artificial ice and furnish cold storage facilities. The plant 
was located at Westlakes Crossing. The capital stock was $40,000 
and its officers were John McGuire, president; John Gallagher, 
vice president; George Rudge, secretary and treasurer, and J. C. 
Drury was general manager. 

Later managers were J. Mylott and W. Porter of the Cleve- 
land Provision Company. The plant was taken over by the 
Youngstown Ice Company and James Wick placed in charge. 
The introduction of the electric refrigerator greatly reduced the 
demand for ice. The plant has been dismantled and the site taken 
for grade elimination purposes. 


Youngstown Foundry and Machine Company 


The Youngstown Foundry and Machine Company had its 
origin in the minds of two men, W. J. Wallis and Frank Wil- 
liams, who started a small foundry in the mill yard of the Trum- 
bull Iron Company at Girard. Frank Williams was employed as 
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secretary to George D. Wick, the manager of the company. Mr. 
Wallis was a molder. The company was consolidated with the 
Girard Stove Company. Later they bought the John Miller 
Foundry on Reserve Street in Youngstown. The name was 
changed in 1893 to the Youngstown Foundry and Machine 
Company with the following officers: Thomas Parrock, pres- 
ident; W. J. Wallis, vice-president and manager; Frank Wil- 
liams, secretary; and L. S. Crum, treasurer. 

Some of the men interested in the new company as stock- 
holders and directors were Emanuel and Isaac Hartzell, William 
Farr, J. Kennedy, John Beil, Fred Andres, L. Spatholt, John 
McVean, S. K. Hine, A. E. Adams, George Higley, and J. Oben- 
dorfer. The company later bought the Youngstown Steel Cast- 
ing Company and the Mahoning Foundry properties on Board- 
man Street and Poland Avenue. They have assets approaching 
the million dollar mark. The present officers are B. G. Parker, 
president; B. S. Parker, vice-president: and Lloyd Wallis, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The directors are B. G. Parker, L. Wallis, 
F. Purnell, M. Ullman, R. Hartzell, N. Adams, B. S. Parker. 


The Commercial Shearing Company 


The Commercial Shearing Company was the outgrowth of 
the Carnick Brothers, established in 1920. When the firm was 
in financial trouble in 1921, a group composed of W. A. Beecher, 
G. F. Alderdice, C. B. Cushwa, and G. F. Danielson acquired 
the business and formed the Commercial Shearing and Stamping 
Company. The first president was W. A. Beecher succeeded by 
G. F. Alderdice in 1927, and by C. B. Cushwa in 1934. Mr. 
Cushwa was succeeded by his son C. B. Cushwa, Jr. as president 
in 1951. 

The principal products are tank heads, contract stampings, 
tunnel liners, subway supports, concrete block pellets, and hy- 
draulic equipment. During the late war the company made 
billet bridges, Air Force jacks, trailers, treadways, landing mats, 
etc. Recent enlargements have greatly increased the output. 


The Automatic Sprinkler Company 


The Automatic Sprinkler Company was organized in 1910 
by the combination of the Niagara Fire Extinguisher Company, 
International Sprinkler Company, Manufactures Automatic 
Sprinkler Company and the Standard Fire Extinguisher Com- 
pany. The present building at Jones and Brittian Street in 
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Youngstown was built in 1911 since a large supply of pipe was 
manufactured here. Pipe was a principal part of the fire ex- 
tinguisher product. Large scale testing facilities for fire protec- 
tion have been established here with many important experi- 
ments made for the National Underwriters Association. The 
plant has 150,000 square feet of floor space. 

Additional plants have been located at Houston, Texas; Los 
Angeles, California; Montreal, Quebec; Sao Paulo, Brazil. The 
officers are J. A. Coakley, Jr., president, J. J. Power, executive 
vice-president, C. B. Miller, vice-president. Some of the older 
employees are R. A. Joyce, R. F. Drozde, W. N. Chill, C. M. 
Wood, E. V. Bauman, E. N. Thompson, V. Pownall, J. Malley, 
H. Bowman, F. Smith, E. Thomas, G. Chapel, R. R. Weaver, 
A. A. Oakley, H. Rider, G. A. Chapman, F. Dieter, E. Leedy, 
J. Maley, L. Connors, D. Young. 


The Youngstown Steel Door Company 


The Youngstown Steel Door Company was incorporated in 
1924. The firm built in Youngstown in 1929. Its products had 
been made in Cleveland. Its principal products are steel doors 
and sides of box cars, bulk containers and door fixtures for cars. 
During the war special containers were constructed for the army. 

The chairman of the board is one of the originators, J. P. 
McWilliams. President is H. H. Hendricks, J. J. Buckley 1s 
assistant to the president. Secretary is J. A. Hadden, treasurer 
is W. H. Rosenbush. The directors are J. J. Buckley, J. A. Had- 
den, H. H. Hendricks, E. Hoyt, J. P. McWilliams, S. A. Mil- 
liken, Frank Purnell, E. E. Robbins, A. J. Singer and L. B. 
Williams. 


The Youngstown Welding Company 

The Youngstown Welding Company started in a small shop 
next to the McKay Machine Company on West Rayen Avenue 
where Walter McKay had a shop for welding in connection 
with repairs of auto trucks. The business increased and a new 
building was erected at 3700 Oakwood Avenue where the com- 
pany now operates under the name of the Youngstown Welding 
and Engineering Company. Mr. Charles Watson is president 
and general manager of the company. 


The Banner Electric Company 


The Banner Electric Company was organized in 1901 on 
Bane Street. It later merged with the National Electric Com- 
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pany. In 1905 they erected the building on Market Street ex- 
tending through to Williams Street. The first manager was 
W. L. Norris. The company is now the Mazda Plant of the 
General Electric Company. 


Flour and Grist Mills 


One of the earliest and most important industries was the 
milling of grain into flour and feed products. The first flour 
and saw mill was built at what is now Lanterman Falls by 
Phineas Hill and Abraham and Isaac Powers. The second mill 
known as the Parkhurst or White Mill from its white color was 
built further north on the Mill Creek bottom. It burned down 
and was never rebuilt. 


In 1804 Caleb Plumb purchased an acre of land from James 
Hillman on the Mahoning River Front where he erected a small 
flour mill and a dam on the river. Mr. Hillman sold the land 
for one dollar with the provision that the flour mill and dam 
be built. This was the beginning of the famous Homer Baldwin 
Mills. Dr. C. S. Dutton purchased the mill, greatly enlarged it, 
and called it the “Red Mill’. It burned down in 1855. In the 
year the title passed to Homer and Jesse Baldwin who built a 
new mill. The brothers owned also the Girard Mill and when 
they divided their properties, Homer took the Youngstown 
plant. For years Homer Baldwin ran the mills adding to it from 
time to time. It became a “House of many Gables”. He made 
many records in national and international exhibitions. After 
the death of Mr. Baldwin, his sons ran it for a time until it 
was sold. Later it was completely destroyed by fire. It was 
replaced by a large commercial building occupied during the 
wat by the Buffalo Pressed Steel Company for manufacture of 
war materials. 

In 1866 the firm name of Bentley, Hamilton, and Company 
composed of A. Bentley, Manuel Hamilton, George Nold, J. 
McCartney, and Abraham and William Powers purchased a 
mill located on Yellow Creek and moved the machinery to a 
new building erected on the corner of Wick Street (Commerce) 
and Wick Avenue, (on the site now occupied by the Central 
Garage). In 1872 it burned down and was rebuilt under the 
name of Nold, Brown and Company who put up a solid fire- 
proof brick building. They installed the most modern ma- 
chinery which turned out three hundred barrels of flour a day. 
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In 1880 Homer Baldwin purchased the mill and in connec- 
tion with his plant at Spring Common on the Mahoning River, 
he produced over five hundred barrels of flour a day. His sons 
William, Henry and Ben, carried on the business and the mill 
was known as the “Diamond Mill”. It was purchased by John 
H. Fitch who converted it into a wholesale distributing ware- 
house. At present no flour is made in the city. Only a few 
remaining grist mills are to be seen in this vicinity. 


Lumber and Saw Mills 


Saw mills developed to take care of the increasing need for 
lumber for dwellings. It must be remembered that Youngstown 
was a dense forest. A great many trees were cut down and 
burned to clear the ground for crops. There was no way to 
transport lumber. Considerable wood was needed for charcoal 
burned in cold blast furnaces then to make pig iron. Some 
wood was used on the “corduroy turnpike roads”. 


The first planing or finishing lumber mill was that of Wil- 
liam Lindsey on Front Street, built in 1853 with steam power 
instead of water power. It ran successfully for over twenty 
years producing two-by-four rafters, joists, siding, shingles, 
sashes, and all finishing lumber. The second planing mill was 
that of Marstellar and Wallace at the foot of the South Market 
Street on the old canal. It later came in the possession of John 
Ellis. It burned and was rebuilt with a substantial brick build- 
ing and modern machinery in 1878. 


In 1860 the Dingledy Brothers built a mill on the East End. 
The same location was used for the Youngstown Lumber Com- 
pany built in 1870 by the firm of Van Alstine and Beard, 
whose plants were bought out by the railroad. They have lately 
moved to Mahoning Avenue, now the Union Wholesale Lumber 
Company. Huffman Brothers in 1893 built a plant on Reserve 
Street and West Federal. In view of its retaining the original 
name it is probably the oldest of all the lumber companies. They 
made a specialty of heavy timbers and also had their own saw 
mills for getting the timbers out. 

Heller Brothers started on South Market in the old Ellis 
plant in 1891. They later purchased the site of the Old Eagle 
Furnace Company from Thomas Parrock. They built a modern 
plant which turned out lumber for many dwellings and build- 
ings in the city. It is now the home of the Moss-Stambaugh 
Company. Scheetz Brothers started in 1908, and Valley Lum- 
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ber Company in 1905. Other lumber companies are Huffman 
Brothers, Heller-Murray, Yoho and Hooker, Bernard, Moore and 
Moore, Ace Lumber, Moss Stambaugh, A. G. Sharp. 


Youngstown Ice Company 


The Youngstown Ice Company (The Youngstown Building 
Material and Fuel Company) was started in 1883 by John H. 
Fitch, Thomas Cornell, Alfred Smith and J. A. Campbell for 
storing domestic ice and selling coal. The natural ice was har- 
vested from the Mahoning River and Mill Creek and stored in 
large ice houses on these streams. The ice was cut in cakes and 
stored with sawdust until the summer months, when it was de- 
livered in wagons to the customers. The company was under 
the management of J. A. Campbell until 1890. He was suc- 
ceeded by Edward Walton who became noted for his annual 
“ducking” at the harvest of the ice crop. 

As the artificial ice supply came into competition with the 
natural supply, the company purchased the Crystal Ice Com- 
pany and James Wick was placed in charge. The company had 
built up a large business in the building supply and coal lines. 
The firm recently changed its name to The Youngstown Build- 
ing Material and Fuel Company with James Cossler as president 
and manager. 


Coal and Oil Business 

The Hornberger Coal Company was formed in 1900 by 
M. J. Hornberger former representative for the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company in this district. He had one of the best equipped yards 
in this vicinity. It is succeeded by Garde Coal Co. 

The name Buehrle first appeared in the city’s mercantile 
life in 1869, when Manuel Hamilton and John Buehrle formed 
a partnership to sell flour and feed. Mr. Buehrle and his sons 
continued in this line for many years. German Buehrle was also 
in the coal business. Albert Buehrle is president of the A. H. 
Buehrle Company and has been for sixty years active in this 
business. 

The Vahey Oil Company began when P. J. Vahey drove 
his white horse and kerosene tank wagon to furnish lamp oil 
to the surrounding neighborhood. His headquarters were at his 
home on “‘Moore”’ Street (Raven Avenue). He later started the 
first filling station in Youngstown and developed a large trade 
in gasoline. He was a first-class example of “rugged individual- 
ism’. 
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UTILITIES 
Heating - Lighting - Communication 


In the early days wood was used almost exclusively for heat- 
ing homes. It is related that Judge George Tod at his home in 
Brier Hill could put the equivalent of half a cord of wood at 
a time in his mammoth fire place. In 1840 coal was mined and 
gradually took the place of wood. Pot belly stoves heated 
churches and schools, and later base-burners and hard coal were 
used. Eventually heating furnaces were installed in the base- 
ments. Coal, oil and kerosene replaced candles. 

With artificial gas, natural gas and electricity came the 
necessity of regulations and permits by ordinances of the city. 
The first of these ordinances covering artificial gas was issued 
in 1866. It gave the right to excavate for pipes in the streets 
and sell the gas for lighting purposes. The permit was granted 
to A. B. Cornell. The company officers were: George Tod, 
president; A. B. Cornell, vice-president and manager; and Moses 
Coombs, superintendent. The plant was located on Wood near 
Walnut and had a complete distilling retort for converting coal 
into gas with a large storage tank to maintain pressure. 

The first type of burner for lighting was the open flame. 
It flickered considerably. The “mantle” type made an incan- 
descent steady light. The original rate in the franchise was $3.50 
per thousand feet. Then it dropped to $2.00 and then was grad- 
ually reduced until the rate per thousand reached a figure of 
$1.05. The board of directors consisted of well known business 
men who were anxious to see Youngstown progress. They were 
G. H. Andrews, John C. Wick, W. J. Hitchcock, George Tod, 
and A. B. Cornell. Later the company took over the electrical 
franchise and in 1886 formed the Mahoning Electric Light 
Company for “arc” lighting. 

The artificial gas lighting service was discontinued in 1930. 
The first natural gas ordinance was given to the Ohio Gas Fuel 
Company organized in 1886 by C. B. Wick, George Tod, A. B. 
Cornell, and others to pipe gas from Pennsylvania gas fields near 
Franklin to homes in Youngstown. This company laid extensive 
mains in the city. Competition from another company, formed 
a year later, caused mains to be laid where the revenue did not 
warrant. The price of gas was based on the size of the house 
and the number of stoves used at a low rate of $1.50 a stove per 
month. This included free installation of pipes to the stove. 
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The pressure was very high and dangerous. The supply of gas 
in the Franklin fields gradually ended. After the destruction 
of the Andrews block on Market Street due to defective gas 
mains, the company went out of existence. 

Another company was organized in 1887 known as the Ma- 
honing Gas Fuel Company. They had the following officers and 
directors: Thomas Wells, president; C. D. Arms, vice-president; 
A. B. Cornell, secretary; Paul Wick, treasurer. The other di- 
rectors were Richard Brown, Robert McCurdy, John I. Wil- 
liams, W. H. Baldwin, Myron C. Wick. The company piped 
its gas from the fields of Washington and Beaver Counties, 
Pennsylvania where Chauncey and Upson Andrews had leased 
three thousand acres of gas territory. Upson Andrews was the 
first manager, followed by F. H. Oliphant. Then L. F. Barger 
was the head of the company until the East Ohio Gas bought 
the company in 1908. C. E. Gallagher became manager fol- 
lowed by G. W. Horsley and R. W. Ramsdell. The present 
manager is C. E. Gallagher, nephew of the former C. E. Gal- 
lagher, president of the East Ohio Gas Company. 

Large gas lines now connect with still larger gas mains ex- 
tending into the Texas panhandle and assure ample supplies for 
the future. Much of the original pipe was produced here by the 
Old American Tube Company and is now produced by both the 
Republic Steel Company and the Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company. Much larger diameter pipes are required on the 
country wide lines extending to Texas. 

Local capital was never extensively invested in oil but it is 
said that Chauncey Andrews was once an associate in the Stand- 
ard Oil Company with John D. Rockefeller. At one time “coal 
oil” was extracted from coal by distillation. Some remains of 
these stills until recently were evident in Columbiana where a 
grade of coal suitable for conversion into oil was mined. 

Only a few oil and gas wells have been found in this dis- 
trict of such value as to be worth exploiting. 

The first franchise for electric lighting by the incandescent 
lamp bulb was given in 1890 to Bales Campbell, Thomas Davey, 
and L. W. King under the firm name of Youngstown Electric 
Lighting Company. The next one was given to the Mahoning 
Electric Light Company for arc lighting in 1891. In 1894 a 
franchise was given Henry Kaercher for lighting of certain 
limited streets near West Federal, Dutton Alley and Hazel 
Streets. These franchises were consolidated by Ohio Edison 
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Company. In 1899 a franchise was given Henry Kaercher for 
heating by steam which was transmitted through the streets. 
This franchise is now owned by the Ohio Edison Company with 
its power plant on North Avenue. 


In 1882 a franchise was granted to the Midland Telephone 
Company to construct and maintain a telephone system in the 
city of Youngstown. In the same year a franchise was issued 
to the American Rapid Telegraph Company for the right to 
construct and operate a telegraph line in the city. In 1890 the 
Postal Telegraph was also given the same right. In 1891 the 
Ohio Telegraph and Telephone Company was given a franchise 
to operate lines within the city limits. In the year 1895 The 
Youngstown Telephone Company consisting of Morgan James, 
Mason Evans, Samuel W. Weil and J. R. Wilson secured a fran- 
chise for telephone services. For some years they gave competi- 
tive service with the Bell system. This double service was abol- 
ished by the purchase of the Youngstown Phone Company and 
consolidated with the Bell system. It became possible to install 
automatic phones, copper circuits, and long distance facilities 
whereby an individual can sit at home and talk anywhere any 
time. 


Water Service 


Water service came under the control of the city in 1871 
when an ordinance was passed establishing the Water Depart- 
ment. In 1872 the first pumping station was built and water 
mains laid. This station was built on West Avenue where it was 
sometimes under the flood waters of the Mahoning River. 

In 1905 the city purchased some acreage from C. B. Wick 
on the South side of the river opposite the West Avenue site 
and erected a large new pumping station and large filter plant. 
At first the Water Department was controlled by a commission 
elected by the people. Superintendents were Wils Hamilton 
and John Lewis. Under the Charter this department is super- 
vised by an appointee of the mayor. 

Increasing demand for water caused the Commission at one 
time to appropriate Mill Creek Park as a reservoir but this 
action was restrained by the efforts of Volney Rogers, Park 
Commissioner. The next step was the building of Milton Dam 
in 1917. This, however, served to maintain a supply in the river 
but did not solve the problem of clean drinking water. A new 
source of domestic water was secured by the building of Meander 
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Dam. It is under a District Commission authorized by the State, 
and commissioners are appointed by the Common Pleas Judges 
of Mahoning and Trumbull Counties. They have power to con- 
struct and operate dams for water to supply Niles and Youngs- 
town. The water is piped directly to these cities. Lately two 
other large dams, Berlin and Mosquito, have been built to 
supply water for the use of the industries as well as a flood 
control measure. The Youngstown district seems adequately 
supplied at present. If the ship canal project develops, there will 
be a constant permanent supply here. 


Street Railway Transportation Systems 


The franchise granted in 1874 to the Youngstown Passenger 
Street Railway Company gave the right to construct a track 
from Jefferson Street in Brier Hill to the Basin Street in East 
Federal Street. “It required a majority consent of the adjoining 
Property owners before the franchise could be granted”. This 
was easily obtained as no other means of getting to town was 
available. Few could afford a horse and buggy. The system of 
“thumbing a ride” was non-existant. 

Some of the interesting requirements of the franchise pro- 
tected the pedestrian and rider alike. Fares were to be kept 
within the six cent limit. Cars were to turn corners with one 
horse at a walk. The car must stop at cross walks so passengers 
could alight without getting into the mud and slush. The cars 
must be kept at least thirty feet apart, (even today an un- 
necessary precaution) and must make a complete stop to allow 
women and children to get off (men sometimes got off ex- 
temporaneously). The tracks and switches must be kept clear 
of mud and snow. And listen, to this provision; “Street cars 
were given preference over all vehicles with a twenty-five dollar 
fine.” 

The real purpose of this venture by the owners of the franch- 
ise, was the development of real estate in Brier Hill and later 
in Parmalee lands in the North Avenue section. Some of the 
principal owners were the Mackey brothers—James Mackey, 
Robert Mackey, and David Mackey—Alfred Smith, W. S. 
Parmelee and James Cartwright. The Mackey brothers were 
owners of the Wirt Farm in Brier Hill, which they were plotting 
for sale. Smith and Cartwright were interested in properties 
on the line. Brier Hill had received quite an impetus, by ex- 
tensive immigration from Germany. Later the Parmelee in- 
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terests greatly extended the lines when they plotted their lands 
at the end of the North Avenue Extension. The original capital 
was $12,000 with two cars available. 

The track was laid on the long individual ties consisting of 
a strip of metal bent to fit the groove of the wheel to prevent 
the car from jumping off the rail. In practice this had very 
little effect as mud or snow interfered, and quite frequently 
all hands had to disembark and help to put the car back onto 
the tracks. The streets were unpaved and in bad weather were 
a sea of mud or slush with the center of the track almost im- 
passable for the poor horse who could scarcely make it. How- 
ever, on the grades at Westlake Crossing and Ardale Street, an 
extra horse was hitched on. It was marvelous to watch the boy 
who rode this extra horse make a “running hitch” so as not to 
slow traffic. 

The system started operation in 1875 under the exclusive 
care of Joseph O’Neil who was general manager, ticket agent, 
claim agent, janitor and publicity man and no person within 
the limits of Brier Hill was more popular. Some of the drivers 
of the horse cars were Warren Williams (Councilman), Wil- 
liam Lewis, Harry Lewis, Thomas Fleming, George Roberts, 
Thomas Jacobs, and Edward and Charles Wirt. Dick Holmes 
was the barn boss, and has only lately retired from service. The 
trip of every half hour was generally made on schedule in spite 
of bad weather and muddy tracks. There were no means of 
heating beyond a bale of straw sprinkled on the floor, and the 
poor driver braved the elements from his seat in the front vesti- 
bule unprotected from the cold winds. I can still see him waving 
the reins and slapping his hands to keep up a necessary circula- 
tion of blood in his fingers. On Saturday nights when traffic 
was extremely heavy the equilibrium of the car was greatly un- 
balanced when the front end became crowded. No one listened 
to the plea, to step back in the rear (still prevalent here). As 
a result the car jumped the track for it had a very short wheel 
base and, of course, each passenger on the front end stepped off 
to right the situation. 

When the Fair on Belmont Avenue opened in the Fall, many 
rode to Brier Hill and then walked over to the Fair Grounds 
as the “Hack” fare was prohibitive to the ordinary patron of 
the Fair who wanted to spend his savings inside the Fair Grounds. 
For years the Fair Grounds near Parmelee School was a great 
exhibition place of cattle, sheep, hog, chickens and races. There 
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were many other “fair”? methods of helping the patron dispose 
of his surplus earnings which at that time were not depleted 
by sales, income, or hidden taxes. The only hidden feature on 
the fair ground was beneath the “Shell Racket’. , 

Although the original ordinance bore the name of Youngs- 
town Passenger Street Railway, later the word Passenger was 
omitted and in the year 1890 an ordinance was granted to carry 
mail, express packages and freight. When Electric Power be- 
came available in 1895, the lines were greatly extended in the 
city and to such other nearby towns as Girard, Niles, Warren, 
Mineral Ridge, Struthers, Lowellville, New Castle, Hubbard, and 
Sharon. In 1918 the entire system was incorporated under the 
Ohio Edison of the Commonwealth and Southern, with the 
portion in the City known as the Youngstown Municipal Rail- 
way. 

Other franchises issued to the street car lines were the Park 
& Falls in 1894, running off Market Street to Idora Park and 
in 1896 an extension was granted for entrance to the Public 
Square. This line was also originated to serve the Park and Ham- 
ilton developments of land in the neighborhood of Hillman and 
Warren Avenues. The Youngstown and Sharon line was built 
in 1900 by Park and Hamilton to serve the Hubbard and Sharon 
territory with a branch to New Castle. It first started at 
McGuffey and Andrews Avenue, but later was extended to 
reach the center of the City at Market and Boardman Streets. 
The road was absorbed later by the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valley Railway. The Pennsylvania and Ohio Company took over 
all the operating lines outside the city, leaving the Youngstown 
Municipal as the only operating unit in the city. Recently 
the P. & O. was absorbed into the Greyhound System giving 
Youngstown bus service to every part of the nation. 

One of the oldest transportation men is R. N. Graham who 
for years has been associated as an officer of the street car system 
in this vicinity. In 1923 the first bus was operated as a sup- 
plier to the outlying districts where a trolley line was too ex- 
pensive, but the riders did not relish the transfer at the end 
of the line. Eventually the buses were forced to continue on 
the whole route. Recently the weekly pass system was inaugu- 
rated at a cost of $1.25 per week. In spite of increased costs 
it had remained at a dollar during war times. Jitney service was 
active in the early years of the twenties and taxi cab service 
has since prevailed. 
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The Mail Service 


A mail route from Beaver, Georgetown, Canfield, Youngs- 
town and Warren was established in 1801 by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Wadsworth. This route covered 86 miles and the carrier 
under contract, delivered the mail every week and received 
$3.50 a mile annually. This made his salary approximately $25 
a month. Often because of the weather he traveled the entire 
route by foot, but usually rode horseback. 

Soon the mail arrived by stagecoach when the turnpike was 
completed in 1819. The Post Office was a spot for the settlers 
to meet and see the coach arrive, and be on hand to get any 
letters that might be in the mail pouch for them. Many travelers 
came by coach, and hospitable inns were established. Caleb Bald- 
win, James Hillman, Judge Rayen, Enoch Smith, and Norman 
Andrews were among the well known inn keepers. In the pioneer 
days the Postmaster used his residence or place of business as the 
Post Office. Later the town built a log cabin that was moved 
to the Public Square. For years the Post Office was a rented 
room downtown. The present Government Post Office at the 
corner of Market and Front streets was Youngstown’s first 
official Post Office Building. In 1900 house delivery was first 
made. In 1911 the postal savings started. In 1913 parcel post 
was installed. 

The Postmasters through the years have been: Calvin Pease, 
Charles Dutton, Samuel White, Judge Rayen, Ashael Medbury, 
James Hexlep, Caleb Wick, William Woodbridge, Alexander 
McKinnie, Thomas Moore, C. B. Streeter, Austin Seagrave, G. 
J. Williams, E. C. Cassidy, E. H. Hosmer, George Snyder, 
O. P. Shaffer, George Snyder, B. E. Westwood, J. J. Farrell, 
Carl Armstrong, A. W. Craver and J. E. Doyle. 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF 
YOUNGSTOWN 


1630—Grant by King James of England to Connecticut Colony. 

1776—American Revolution with not a single settler in the 
Western Reserve. 

1787—Famous ordinance of 1787 establishing the Northwest 
Territory which included the State of Ohio and excluded 
slavery. Other important rights were guaranteed the in- 
habitants of the Territory. 

1795—State of Connecticut sold the land known as the Western 
Reserve to a private company, The Connecticut Land Com- 
pany. The first survey was made at the southeast corner of 
Poland Township where the Ohio and Pennsylvania border 
lines meet. 

1797—John Young bought the township of Youngstown from 
the Connecticut Land Company and immediately came here 
to survey his land. Daniel Shehy bought land from John 
Young, and James Hillman also settled. 

1803—Ohio became a state in its own right. Trumbull chosen 
as the county name including all of the Western Reserve with 
Warren as the county seat. 

1810—Census shows Youngstown Township had a popula- 
tion of 773 persons. 

1811—Battle of Tippecanoe won by General William Harrison 
freeing the Western Reserve from Indian raids. 

1811—First steamboat service on the Ohio River which per- 
mitted the transportation of goods to Pittsburgh and points 
beyond. 

1812—Second War with Great Britain which greatly retarded 
the growth of Youngstown by the enlistment of many of the 
settlers into the army. 

1846—Mahoning County formed from the counties of Trum- 
bull and Columbiana, and Canfield chosen as the county 
seat. The land on which Youngstown stands had been in the 
county of Washington in 1787 with county seat at Marietta. 
Then in 1797 Youngstown was in Jefferson County with 
Steubenville as the county seat. And in 1803 Youngstown 
was in Trumbull County with Warren as its county seat. 

1847—David Tod was appointed minister to Brazil. 


1849—L egislature passed measure to make Youngstown a village. 
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1850—First election under the village resulted in the election 
of John Heiner as its first mayor, with a total vote of 108 
electors. 

1861—David Tod was elected Governor of Ohio. 

1863—R. W. Tayler appointed Comptroller of the United 
States Treasury. 

1867—Youngstown advanced to city of the second class. 

1869—The first election under a city of the second class and 
George McKee chosen as its first Mayor. 

1874—Legislation passed by the Ohio Legislature making 
Youngstown the county seat of Mahoning County, subject 
to ratification at the general election, and also the erection 
of suitable building to house the various offices. In 1879 
after a long court trial the city was actually made the counry 
seat. 

1880—The city divided into five wards. 

1889—Brier Hill and Haselton added to the city. 

1891—By special act of legislature for cities of population 
from 33,000 to 34,000 the city of Youngstown was authorized 
to form a board of City Commissioners, ¢onsisting of four 
members to supervise the business of the city in regard to 
improvements, streets, fire and police protection. This legisla- 
tion was called illegal by the Supreme Court in 1900. 

1903 to 1923—Public service board elected, and public safety 
board appointed. The office of police judge authorized with 
A. J. Calvin as police judge. 

1924—The charter form of government went into actual effect 
and Charles Scheible elected the first mayor under the new 
system. The positions of city solicitor, auditor, engineering, 
safety, police, building, and other bureaus were appointed 
by the mayor. The term as mayor was limited to one term 
of four years. Recent changes have allowed the term to be 
two years with eligibility to another term of two years; per- 
mitting endorsement by political parties instead of the non- 
partisan system. 

Industrial Development of the City 
1790—Development of small salt making units at Salt Spring 


Road. 
Rp ae Charcoal Furnace erected by Heaton at Yellow 
reek, 
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1825—Charcoal Furnace built in Mill Creek Park. 

1846—Eagle Furnace built in Brier Hill. 

1846—Youngstown Iron Company (Brown-Bonnell Iron Com- 
pany) built at foot of Market Street. 

1847—-James Wood Furnace built (forerunner of Brier Hill 
Iron and Coal Company). 

1840—Canal opened from Beaver to Youngstown to Akron to 
Cleveland. 

1854—Phoenix Furnace built (later a part of the Brown-Bonnell 
Works). 

1854—Himrod Furnace built on the present site of W. B. 
Pollock Company. 

1855—Joseph, Richard, Nathaniel and Thomas Brown, William 
Bonnell, and W. Westerman purchased the Youngstown Iron 
Company and located here. 

1856—Falcon Furnace built (later a part of the Brown-Bonnell 
Iron Company). 

1859—Grace Furnace of the Brier Hill Iron and Coal built at 
Brier Hill. 

1860—Himrod No. 2 furnace built. 

1860—Grace Furnace No. 2 built by the Brier Hill Iron and 
Coal Company. 

1864—Shedd, Clark Company built the Enterprise Rolling Mill 
at Westlakes Crossing. 

1867—Haselton No. 1 furnace built by Andrews Brothers Co. 

1868—Haselton No. 2 furnace built by Andrews Brothers Co. 

1870—Mahoning Valley Iron Company built by Wick, Arms 
Company at Crab Creek and later included the Hannah Fur- 
nace Company (Republic Steel Company). 

1871—Youngstown Rolling Mill Company built by Wicks at 
Manning Farm near Ardale Street. 

1878—Andrews Brothers Rolling Mill at Haselton built by 
Chauncey and W. C. Andrews, L. E. Cochran and James 
Neilson (Republic Steel Company). 

1886—American Tube and Iron Company built at Poland Ave- 
nue (National Tube Company). 

1892—Union Iron and Steel Company built by Wick interests 
including Cartwright, McCurdy, Youngstown Rolling Mills, 
Trumbull Iron Company, Warren Iron and Steel Company, 
and Pomeroy Iron and Steel Company. 

1895—Ohio Steel Company built by the Rolling Mills and Fur- 
nace interests here. 
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1898—National Steel Company buys the Ohio Steel Company 
and Union Iron and Steel Company. : 

1901—The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company at East 
Youngstown (Campbell). 

1912—Brier Hill Steel Company built by Brier Hill Iron and 
Coal Company (Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company). 


Some of the Important Franchises and Ordinances 
Passed by City Council 


1866—Franchise given for artificial gas lighting. 

1868—First Fire Department and Governor Tod donates the 
first fire engine. 

1871—Water mains laid and Water Works Building erected. 

1874—Franchise given to Youngstown Passenger Railway for 
horse drawn cars. 

1882—Franchise to Midland Telephone Company. 

1882—Franchise to American Rapid Telegraph Company. 

1886—Franchise for Electric Lighting. 

1886—Franchise for laying of pipes for Natural Gas. 

1890—Franchise to Postal Telegraph Company. 

1891—Franchise to Ohio Telegraph and Telephone Company. 

1894—Franchise to Park and Falls Street Car Company. 

1895—Franchise to Youngstown Telephone Company. 

1900—Franchise to Youngstown and Southern Company. 

1900—Franchise to Youngstown and Sharon Railway Company. 

1917—Milton Dam authorized. 

1923—Weekly Passes and Bus service started. 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The first fraternal organization in this territory started in 
Canfield in 1813, where the Masons had a Blue Lodge. In 1852 
a separate lodge was started in Youngstown and these two com- 
bined under the name of the Western Star Lodge. The officers 
were Worthy Master, Theodatus Garlick; Senior Warden, John 
Webb; Junior Warden, Thomas Wells. Charter members were 
S. Cooper, A. Gardner, W. Prentice, P. M. Kelley, W. H. Ross, 
William Braden, D. B. King, Isaac Heaton, John Stambaugh, 
J. Hi. Ford, J. Laughbridge, W. G. Moore, Reuben Carroll, F. 
Thorn. At times the Masonic Lodges were subject to criticism 
in this section for secret activities published in the newspapers. 
They have now greatly increased their number of lodges and 
their membership consisting of Blue Lodges, Chapters, Councils, 
Knight Templars, Consistory, Grotto, Shrine, and Eastern Stars. 
A large temple was constructed on Wick Avenue to house these 
various activities. Some of the prominent Masons have been 
John Stambaugh, Thomas Wells, John H. Clarke, William Maag, 
Mason Evans, Lloyd Booth, Frank Thomas, N. B. Chaney, J. P. 
Hazlett, J. S. Orr, W. B. Cosel, Frank Baldwin, E. M. Faust, 
F. J. Warnock, F. Hartenstein, J. H. Nutt, Carroll Thornton, 
Dr. Buechner. 

The Hebron Lodge of Odd Fellows was started here in 1845 
by the charter members Theodatus Garlick, J. G. Grierson, F. S. 
Smith, D. J. Wick, J. G. Haney, J. Wilder, J. Calvin, Ashael 
Medbury, Joseph Barclay, and Francis Barclay. 

Another Odd Fellows lodge was started in 1865 called the 
Youngstown Lodge with the following charter members: John 
M. Edwards, C. C. Chapman, E. Pratt, P. A. Palmer, L. R. 
Roberts, Isaac Fellows, John Sutch, Nelson Crandall, G. R. Con- 
verse, E. O. Woodford, Henry Slosson, H. Keen, James Pred- 
more, J. Sullivan. The present Odd Fellows Temple was erected 
in 1903 on the old John Webb homestead site. Prominent on 
the committee to build the Temple were: M. J. Samuels, George 
Snyder, Frank DeNormandie, John H. Fitch, David Griffith, 
A. V. Hinaman, and Harry Hoffman. 

The Knights of Columbus was formed here in 1897, with 
W. A. Maline as the first Grand Knight. Fifty-six charter 
members were received into the order. During the war the 
Knights of Columbus raised and disbursed large amounts of 
cheer for the soldiers at the front. The Knights have their own 
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building at South Hazel Street. Reverend John Klute was the 
first Chaplain. 

B’nai B’rith No. 339 Mahoning Lodge was started in 1885, 
by Isaac Strouss, E. Mittler, E. Hartzell, B. Hirshberg, L. L. 
Rice, and Leo Guthman. It has contributed to the relief of the 
Orphan Home and other charities for the Jewish people. 

The Maennerchor Club (German Singing Society) was start- 
ed in 1863 by the following members: Fred Stable, John Bren- 
ner, W. F. Maag, J. Krichbaum, A. Ritter, C. S. Ramser. For 
years it held singing festivals outside in the summer and in vari- 
ous halls in the bad weather, until 1925 they purchased the F. 
Kaercher’s home on Mahoning Avenue. Here they have a com- 
modious club building and dining hall. 

Knights of Pythias at one time had five lodges here which 
are combined into the Youngstown Lodge formed in 1883. 

The Elks organization has had many prominent members 
in the past and some were Randall Montgomery, Mayor, Bales 
M. Campbell, A. J. Wolff, George A. Hellawell, C. J. Little, 
Daniel Arnold, Eugene Rock, C. H. Snodgrass, E. E. Miller, 
George McNabb, E. H. Moore, Thomas Connell. 

The Youngstown Aerie of Eagles is located at Rayen at Fifth. 
The current officers of Youngstown Aerie Number 213 are: 
worthy president, Robert McKelvey; worthy vice-president, Mi- 
chael Kremin; worthy chaplain, Alvin Lehnerd; secretary, Carl 
A. Anthony; worthy treasurer, J. Sherwood Reid; worthy con- 
ductor, Al Schrecengost; inside guard, Roy Warnick; outside 
guard, Bruno Heyser; trustee, Edward May; trustee, Joseph 
Cummings; trustee, John A. Daubenspeck. 
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BANKING HISTORY SINCE 1850 


An important link in the development of the city was the 
banking system. In the early history of the village the Western 
Reserve Bank of Warren was the prominent bank where many 
of the citizens from here were stockholders, David Tod, Judge 
Rayen, and Henry Manning. After Mahoning County was 
established in 1846, these same men undertook to start a bank 
here. In 1850 the Mahoning County Bank was incorporated 
with Judge Rayen as president, and R. W. Tayler as cashier. 
At the death of Judge Rayen the directors chose Henry Man- 
ning as president. Upon the retirement of R. W. Tayler, Caleb 
B. Wick was chosen cashier. In 1863 the bank was made offi- 
cially No. Three of National Banks. The First National Bank 
had a capital stock of $156,000 with Henry Manning, president; 
W. S. Parmalee, vice-president; John S. Edwards, cashier. In 
1866 W. S. Parmalee was president and Robert McCurdy, 
cashier. In 1877 Robert McCurdy was president and W. H, 
Baldwin, cashier. Capital was increased to $300,000 in 1870, 
and to $500,000 in 1875, and to $1,500,000 in 1904. After the 
death of Robert McCurdy in 1904, the First National and the 
Second National were consolidated into the First National with 
the following officers: Henry Garlick, president; Henry Tod, 
Hi. M. Robison, M. I. Arms, vice-presidents and Myron Den- 
nison, cashier. 

In 1907 a holding company known as the Union Safety 
Deposit Company was organized with W. F. Arms as president, 
T. L. Robison was vice-president, Mason Wick, secretary, and 
Perry Owens, manager. The new holding company took over 
the stock of the First National and Dollar Banks, whereby these 
two companies were merged into one operating company. When 
the banks suspended operations during the panic years of the 
early thirties, the First National assets were taken over by a 
newly formed bank known as the Union National Bank. The 
First National was slowly liquidated. 

The Dollar Savings and Trust Company was chartered as a 
State Bank in 1887, and had the following officers: John I. 
Williams, president; Judge G. F. Arrell and Louis Gluck, vice- 
presidents; David Davis, secretary and treasurer. In 1900 A. E. 
Adams was made secretary and treasurer and in 1903 the Peoples 
Savings and Trust Company was absorbed by the Dollar Savings 
and Trust Company. This company had been formed in 1899, 
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with a capital of $150,000 by John H. Fitch, president; G. L. 
Fordyce and H. M. Robison, vice-presidents; R. P. Hartshorn, 
secretary and treasurer. The Dollar Savings and Trust then 
organized with A. E. Adams, president; Mason Wick, secretary; 
R. P. Hartshorn, treasurer; P. H. McKelvey, assistant treasurer, 
and E. W. Ritchie, assistant secretary. 

The Second National Bank which later merged with the 
First National was chartered in 1874 with a capital stock of 
$200,000 and the following officers: Henry Tod, president; 
G. J. Margerum, cashier. A little later H. M. Garlick became 
president and Ralph Cornelius, cashier. In 1904 this bank 
merged with the First National. _ 

Wick Brothers was a partnership formed in 1857 by Hugh 
and Paul Wick, sons of Henry Wick, merchant of Youngstown. 
Hugh had three-fifths interest and Paul two-fifths interest. It 
became one of the strongest banks in this vicinity and was prom- 
inent in many industrial developments during the last half of 
the nineteenth century. Sons of these partners, Myron C. Wick, 
George D. Wick, Fred Wick, John C. Wick, and Henry Wick 
all became heavily interested in rolling mills, furnaces, and steel 
mills, as well as coal mining. In 1895 the partnership was dis- 
solved and the Wick National Bank took its place with John C. 
Wick, president; M. C. Wick, vice president; Charles Wick, 
cashier, with a capital of $500,000. This bank merged with the 
Dollar Savings and Trust Company in 1906. The officers of the 
newly merged banks of the First National and Dollar Bank were 
Henry Garlick, chairman of the board; A. E. Adams, president. 
Vice-presidents were R. P. Hartshorn, M. E. Dennison, John 
Tod, Robert Bentley, and C. H. Booth. J. H. Parker was cashier; 
Dennick Wick, treasurer, and P. McKelvey, secretary. Capital 
stock of each company was $1,500,000. Both of these companies 
were forced to suspend during the panic of the thirties. As 
stated before the First National was liquidated and the Dollar 
Bank was reorganized under the following officers: Myron Den- 
nison, president; Carl W. Ullman, vice-president; V. J. Good- 
ridge, treasurer. This bank has regained its place in the banking 
world and as of January 1952 had a capital of $1,250,000, in- 
cluding surplus, and deposits of $79,292,931.42 with a Board of 
Directors including J. C. Allison, J. C. Argetsinger, C. M. Beegh- 
ly, J. E. Bennett, M. Z. Bentley, J. F. Bonnell, Lamar Jackson, 
W. H. Kilcawley, F. B. Medbury, P. B. Owen, G. W. Thompson, 
C. W. Ullman, William J. Brown, Eugene Hopper, C. G. 
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Nichols, James Thompson. The officers are: president, Carl Ull- 
man; vice-president, V. J. Goodridge; A. I. Kidston, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; E. F. Beatty, vice-president and treasurer; 
J. M. MacIntosh, vice-president and trust officer; R. A. Keller, 
vice-president; B. F. Defendeifer, vice-president; Robert 
Smythe, vice-president. 

The Union National Bank was formed to take over the 
assets of the First National and the Commercial National Bank. 
The new bank was made possible by heavy subscriptions to the 
capital and surplus of $2,500,000. It assumed the deposits of the 
old companies. Its 1952 officers: A. E. Adams Jr., president, 
P. J. Hengen, vice-president, A. R. Lloyd, vice-president and 
cashier. Deposits were as of 1951 at $77,000,000. Directors were 
L. A. Beeghly, A. E. Adams Jr., C. B. Cushwa Jr.. J. W. Ford, 
H. W. Isaly, W. H. Ramage, W. F. Maag Jr., W. B. Pollock, 
Henry Roemer, M. Ullman, R. P. Bremer, R. C. Steese, L. A. 
Spencer, John Tod, Donald Lynn, G. M. McKelvey, John H. 
Hall, Walter Bender and H. A. Welsh, chairman of the board. 

The Youngstown Savings and Loan Company was chartered 
in 1868 under state laws by Governor Tod. President, C. H. 
Andrews; vice-president, John Stambaugh; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. H. McEwen. After Governor Tod’s death, Freeman 
Arms became president. In 1877 it became the Mahoning Na- 
tional Bank with Joseph Brown as president. Later J. H. McEwen 
served as president until his death in 1910 when E. L. Brown 
was chosen as president. He served until 1911 when Ralph Cor- 
nelius was selected as president; J. R. Rowland, vice-president; 
W. J. Roberts, cashier. Later Mr. Rowland was chosen as pres- 
ident and later made chairman of the board with L. A. Stewart, 
president. 

The 1952 officers: L. A. Stewart, president; E. R. Watkins, 
first vice-president; M. E. Roberts, C. M. Hood, E. E. Opre, 
vice-presidents; P. L. Jones, assistant vice-president; P. L. Aley, 
D. Palmer Jacobs and Paul E. Hammer, assistant cashiers; trust 
officers, N. B. Folsom and Arthur G. Young. Directors are 
C. C. Beard, W. Beecher, R. Beeghly, J. H. Collier, O. S. Dolli- 
son, L. A. Stewart, Fred Tod, A. J. Wardle, Frank B. Warren, 
W. K. Hunter, John Hynes, Lester Donnell, Harvey Miller, 
Richard P. Owsley, Walter Paulo, M. E. Roberts, E. R. Wat- 
kins and W. P. Williamson, Jr. 

The Commercial Bank was chartered in 1880 with a capital 
stock of $130,000 and its officers were: President, C. H. An- 
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drews; vice president, T. W. Sanderson; cashier, Mason Evans. 
Mr. Andrews served as president until his death in 1893, when 
he was succeeded by G. M. McKelvey, who also served until his 
death, when he was succeeded by Mason Evans, who served until 
his death. Mr. Evans was succeeded by C. H. Kennedy, pres- 
ident; Harry Williams was cashier. The capital stock was in- 
creased to $500,000 in 1919. This bank is liquidated and its 
deposits assumed by the Union National Bank. 

The City Savings and Trust Company was formed in the 
year 1905 with a capital of $50,000 and the officers were W. T. 
Gibson, president; W. R. Leonard, vice-president and secretary, 
and Hugh W. Grant, treasurer. The following were the original 
directors: J. S. Paterson, M. Obendorfer, R. Kurtz, I. K. Ingle- 
fritz, T. J. Lawlor, W. A. Maline, F. H. Scott, W. T. Gibson, 
Hugh Grant and W. R. Leonard. In 1906 capital was increased 
to $100,000, in 1913 to $200,000, and in 1930 to $300,000. The 
bank was forced to suspend and was reorganized under the same 
name with the following officers and directors: H. H. Hooper, 
president; A. I. Kidston, vice-president and secretary; R. K. 
Smythe, C. W. Hummer, vice-presidents; V. V. Johns, treas- 
urer. The directors were H. H. Hooper, A. I. Kidston, P. B. 
Ley, W. C. McKain, E. D. Hopper, A. H. Moore, W. A. Thomas 
Martin Tod and Morris Under. As of 1946 the capital and sur- 
plus was $1,070,000 and deposits were $19,183,480. Recently 
this bank was purchased and combined with the Dollar Savings 
and Trust Company. 

The South Side Bank was formed in 1914 with $100,000 
capital and officers were: President, Chase Truesdale; vice-pres- 
ident, B. M. Campbell; secretary, Bruce Matthews; treasurer, 
W.H. Barr; and assistant secretary, Hugh Swaney. This bank 
later merged with the City Savings and Trust Company. 

The Central Bank was started in 1916 with a capital of 
$150,000, with A. E. Reinman, president; H. E. Welsh, vice- 
president, J. M. Shaw, secretary and treasurer. This bank was 
organized in connection with the Central Savings and Loan to 
handle the commercial business and had many of the same stock- 
holders. It was forced into bankruptcy in the late thirties and 
has been liquidated. 

The Mahoning Savings and Loan Company was incorporated 
by the Mahoning National Bank and was absorbed by them in 
1938. The Morris Plan Bank was started in 1916 to meet the 
demand for small individual loans obtained by signature of re- 
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sponsible signers. Phillip Schaff was the first and only president 
since its organization. Other officers were C. J. Strouss and 
Hugh Grant, vice-presidents; J. W. Ford, secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors were Phillip Wick, W. B. Hall, George Dudley, 
R. E. Cornelius, J. F. Harrington. Later E. J. Obendorfer was 
chosen secretary and treasurer, and William Jenkins succeeded 
him. The name of this bank has been changed to the Peoples 
Bank. The present officers are Phillip Schaff, president; M. R. 
Hazel, vice-president; R. J. Money, treasurer; and the directors 
are G. S. Bishop, W. E. Bliss, M. R. Hazel, B. J. Bucheit, W. G. 
Lyden, P. H. Schaff, Walter Schaff, Raymond Brenner and W. 
S. Thornton. 

The Youngstown State Bank was formed jin 1920 by mem- 
bers of the Slovak Building and Loan Company and abosrbed 
by the City Savings and Loan Company in 1930. The Willo 
Foreign Exchange Bank operated in connection with this com- 
pany. J. V. Hamory Company operated for a number of years 
as an international bank, and was taken over by the Morris 
Plan Bank in 1925. The Second National Bank (not to be con- 
fused with the original Second National) was founded in 1922 
by A. W. Craver and associates taken over by the Mahoning 
National in 1931. The Union Savings and Loan Company 
formed in 1922 was forced to close in 1929. 

Savings and Loan Companies 

The first savings and loan company was organized in 1868 
when the Youngstown Savings and Loan Company was started 
with Governor Tod as president. In 1877 it was organized as 
the Mahoning National Bank. The next attempt was the Youngs- 
town Building and Loan Company in 1885, but it was closed in 
1891 with a final dividend of ten cents. 

The first savings and loan company to really succeed was the 
Flome Savings and Loan Company organized in 1889 with the 
following incorporators: P. D. Cotter, J. R. Davis, John Welden, 
Christopher Deibel, J. W. Wright, J. R. Wooley, and James 
McKay. The original officers were J. R. Davis, president; Chris- 
topher Deibel, vice-president; J. McKay, secretary and treasurer; 
Thomas Hansard, attorney. The company started in a room in 
the Excelsior Block occupied by the law firm of Hansard and 
McKay. As the business grew they leased the basement room 
under the Mahoning Bank Building at the corner of Market 
Street and the Public Square. P. H. Kennedy was chosen pres- 
ident after the death of J. R. Davis. He retained the position 
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until his death when James McKay was chosen. He has remained 
in this position ever since, until recently when his son Russell 
McKay was chosen president, and James McKay was made chair- 
man of the board. After transacting business for fifteen years 
under the Mahoning Bank basement, the firm purchased the 
Reel and Moyer Building at West Federal Street. However, this 
location became too small and the present corner of West Fed- 
eral and Chestnut was bought and today’s building built in the 
year 1919. From its shoestring start in 1889 it has become sec- 
ond largest in the State of Ohio. Much of this success must be 
given to James McKay who had been with the company since 
the beginning, and through careful planning and conservative 
financial dealing built up a sound banking institution, which 
merits the patronage it inspires. Some of the men who were 
members of the board of directors and were instrumental in 
the success of the company are: Louis Heller, S. G. Pyle, Jared 
Huxley, S. M. Thompson, C. C. Knox, George Gessner, J. R. 
Wooley, J. C. Argetsinger. When it became necessary to in- 
crease the number of directors the policy was adopted of choos- 
ing some of the directors from the employees and accordingly 
Thomas B. Jones, Russell McKay, and Oliver Jones were chosen 
to the board. One outstanding feature of this company is the 
long services of its officers, members of the board, and its em- 
ployees. Jennie Morrison, one of the first employees, is still 
active as are Thomas Jones, Oliver Jones, Mrs. Bowen, Fred 
Green, Miss Werden, E. J. Thomas, Paul Robinson, and C. H. 
Simon. During the depression the withdrawals were stopped; 
the dividends credited to the account of depositors and in the 
final account one gained rather than lost. At times the deposits 
have reached the forty million mark and many homes have been 
financed and paid for through the services of the Home Savings 
and Loan Company. Truly, Mr. James McKay deserves the title 
“Dean” of the Savings and Loan Bankers. 

Home Savings and Loan Company 1952 officers: Russel Mc- 
Kay, president and attorney; F. W. Green, vice-president and 
secretary; Thomas Jones, treasurer; and the following directors: 
J. C. Argetsinger, J. E. Bennett, F. Green, T. B. Jones, F. B. 
Warren, Russell McKay, D. A. McVean, W. R. Pearce, and 
H. L. Wilson. 

The Equity Savings and Loan Company (First Federal) was 
organized in 1900 in the law offices of A. W. Jones where the 
incorporators were A. W. Jones, Ralph Cornelius, M. M. Phillips, 
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Hi. A. Ernst and E. H. Turner. The capital stock was $50,000 
and the officers were B. F. Wirt, president; A. G. Sharp, vice- 
president; H. H. Geitgey, vice-president and manager; H. P. 
McCoy, secretary; and H. W. Pennock, attorney. This com- 
pany has been remarkably successful during the fifty past years. 

The Central Savings and Loan Company was started in 1912 
with a capital stock of $100,000. Its officers were: T. B. Van 
Alstine, president; J. F. Colleran and F. A. Hartenstein, vice- 
presidents; A. E. Reinman, secretary and treasurer. Later S. A. 
Pfau was made a vice-president. In 1914 the capital was raised 
to $200,000 and the southwest corner of the Public Square on 
West Federal Street was bought and the Central Tower Building 
was erected. During the depression the Company went into 
receivership, the building was sold and the company liquidated. 

The South Side Savings and Loan Company was started in 
1917 with the South Side Bank. It was taken over by the First 
Federal in 1928. The South Side Branch discontinued in 1942. 

The Youngstown Citizens Saving Campany was organized 
in 1916 by George Bishop, president; W. Hayden and James Dal- 
zell, vice-presidents; Harry Hoffman, secretary. After several 
years, it consolidated with the Central Savings and Loan. 

The Metropolitan Savings and Loan Company was organized 
in 1922 by W. B. Jones, A. W. Henderson, Bert Summers, L. C. 
Jones, and others; during the years it has made progress, weather- 
ing the panic. Officers nad directors are: L. E. Shaner, president; 
Bert Summers, vice-president; A. C. Waller, secretary; David R. 
Jones, treasurer; and directors are: B. J. Hogan, C. F. Horne, 
L. Calvin Jones, A. M. Lyon, Raymond L. Falls. 

The First Federal Savings and Loan succeeded the Equity and 
its present officers are: C. E. Knodle, president; H. W. Pennock, 
vice-president and attorney; G. W. Collier, vice-president; A. T. 
Schreiber, secretary; J. H. Law, treasurer. Directors are: W. if 
Inglis, chairman, Walter Bender, A. M. Clark, G. W. Collier, 
L. F. Donnell, D. H. Gwilliam, C. E. Knodle, H. W. Pennock, 
Dr. W. B. Turner, Arthur L. Jones, Harvey D. Miller. 
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NEWSPAPERS SINCE 1843 


The Western Reserve Chronicle published in Warren, the 
county seat of Trumbull County, was probably the first paper 
to be printed in the Western Reserve. It was widely circulated 
in Youngstown. The first Youngstown paper was the Olive 
Branch edited by J. G. McClain. It was so named because it 
served as a “go-between” the parties contending over the estab- 
lishment of a new county. Youngstown and Canfield were then 
in rivalry as to the site of the county seat. 

However, the paper folded in 1845 and the next year John 
Webb, and Ashael Medbury launched the Ohio Republican. 
Later it was published from Canfield, the county seat of the 
new Mahoning County. In 1861 it suspended publication. The 
name of John Webb appears many times in connection with 
publishing of papers in Youngstown. He eventually became one 
of the founders of the Youngstown Vindicator with J. H. 
Clarke, and W. F. Maag. At the time of his death he was truly 
the “Dean” of newspapermen here. Mr. Ashael Medbury was 
also a man of ability serving in many public offices. 

Another newspaper started in 1852 was known as the Free 
Democrat with a strong leaning toward the abolition of slavery. 
It survived three years and was later revived under the name of 
The True American by D. S. Elliot and James Nash. They sold 
it to Colonel James Dumar. He renamed it the Mahoning Regis- 
ter. The Colonel was a “go-getter” and served as City Clerk 
or Recorder for many years while editing his paper. After nine 
years of success he sold to V. E. Smalley and Company who in 
turn sold to Hull and Hudson. Mr. Hudson also served as City 
Recorder and was prominent in public affairs. In 1874 the paper 
was sold to Vaughn, Seagraves and Gault. Mr. Walter Campbell, 
a blind lawyer bought into the paper and with Seagraves was 
the editor. 

The Youngstown Tribune started about this time, and a year 
later was combined with the Register under the name of The 
Register and Tribune. This was a daily paper. In 1877 another 
paper called The Evening News was published by the man who 
started the first paper, John Webb. 

By 1880, believe it or not, Youngstown, a town of about fif- 
teen thousand inhabitants, had five newspapers as follows: Reg- 
ister- Tribune, 19 North Phelps Street; The New Star, 32 West 
Federal Street; The Rundschau, 63 West Federal Street; The 
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Youngstown Evening News, corner of Wick and Market Streets; 
The Youngstown Vindicator, 25 West Federal Street. 

The first Sunday paper was published by Thomas Burton, 
father of Roy Burton, who became the head of one of the largest 
London papers. It was evident five papers were too many for a 
city of Youngstown’s size. In 1880 friction developed among 
some of them as to who represented the Republican party. The 
Youngstown Printing Company was formed by leading capital- 
ists who took over the Youngstown Telegram and published it 
with G. M. McKelvey as president. The ownership of the 
Youngstown Printing Company came under F. B. Medbury who 
later sold to S. G. McClure in 1906. Mr. McClure who had 
previous experience developed a flourishing paper. He erected a 
large building at Wood and Phelps Street which he finally sold 
to the Scripps Howard syndicate for nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars. The building at Wood and Phelps later was 
torn down for grade elimination purposes. Scripps Howard 
built the model publishing building at Chestnut and Boardman 
where the Telegram was published until it combined with the 
Vindicator. The number of papers has diminished from five in 
1880 to a single daily at the present time. 

The News published by Patrick O’Connor died with the 
Greenback party. The Mahoning Courier published by A. D. 
Fassett and later called the Miner and Manufacturer was the first 
daily paper to be printed here in 1873. It lasted only one year. 
Other editors of note were O. P. Shaffer, (postmaster) F. S. 
Presby, and Clate Smith. 

The Youngstown Vindicator was started in 1869 by J. H. 
O’Dell. It was taken over by O. F. Wharton in 1873 with W. A. 
Edwards and O’Dell. In 1874 it went into the hands of S. J. 
Everett who in 1875 sold it to Brown, Shaffer and Wharton. 
In 1880 they sold to Vallingham and Clarke. In 1881 Judge 
Thoman bought out Vallingham’s interest and the firm was 
Thoman and Clarke. This partnership continued until 1882 
when it was dissolved. Various owners were unsuccessful in their 
efforts to make the paper pay and a fire in the year 1887 partly 
destroyed the plant. The rest was sold at auction to Mr. Maag 
who formed a company consisting of John Webb, president, 
D. M. Wilson, vice-presjdent, J. H. Clarke, secretary, and Wil- 
liam Maag, treasurer and manager. They published a weekly 
paper until thoroughly established when they started a daily 
and later a Sunday edition. In 1893 they moved into their new 
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building at the corner of Boardman and Phelps Street with the 
newest equipment of presses and type setting machines. The suc- 
cess of this paper can be attributed to the fearless manner in 
which they met current issues and to the constant attention 
given details by Manager Maag. 

Too much praise cannot be given W. F. Maag who saw the 
paper come from an auction sale to become one of the leading 
papers in Ohio. In 1876 Mr. Maag came here to establish a Ger- 
man paper, The Rundschau, which he successfully edited until 
1919 when it was discontinued. In 1936 the Telegram and Vin- 
dicator were consolidated with the Vindicator interests retaining 
control of the voting stock. For years Mr. J. H. Clarke was 
president and W. F. Maag manager and treasurer. Since the 
death of Mr. Clarke and W. F. Maag, the paper has been man- 
aged by W. F. Maag, Jr. as publisher and editor and W. O. Brown 
as president. Some of the old time editors and reporters were: 
A. D. Fassett, Walter Campbell, J. Howard Edwards, J. H. 
Webb, O. P. Schaffer, Thomas Burton, Ralph Sharman, Joe 
Frogett, William Hull, Jewett McGowan, George Snyder, 
George McGuigan, Larry Ashbaugh, William Rook, Byron Wil- 
liams, Clate Smith, J. N. Higley and Judge D. Jenkins. 

In the 1851 edition of the Ohio Republican appeared the 
notice: “To the friends and patrons of the Youngstown Union 
District Schools, agreeable to notice given last week, the teachers 
and pupils met for the purpose of organizing, but owing to the 
fact that repairs were not completed in time, there was some 
misunderstanding on the part of parents. However, two hun- 
dred pupils assembled and were classified and graded. Thus far 
we have seen twice that number in the district and yet we have 
reason to think that there are more in the District. It is imma- 
terial what school they report to, they will be assigned to their 
proper school. The high school and two primary schools are 
open and the rooms of the secondary school will soon be ready 
and a third primary room will open as numbers warrant. The 
new system is a novel one and we hope you will give us your 
sympathy. Signed: S. F. Cooper, Superintendent.” (This was 
the first session under the State Law for free tuition.) 
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Another ad in the same paper June 5, 1851 was: “New 
Goods at the New Hardware Store at the Northwest End of 
Federal. Stephen F. Burnett (Later Mayor and founder of Stam- 
baugh-Thompson). 

Still another item in the Ohio Republican giving the results 
of the 1852 election: “Mayor S. F. Burnett, Police Justice, J. R. 
Holcomb, Marshall, Joseph Barber, Assessor, Francis Barclay; 
Councilman: J. R. Squire, H. Heasley, J. Calvin, John Webb and 
Manuel Hamilton”. 


This is an advertisement from the Mahoning Index of 1846: 
“Youngstown High School for Young Ladies and Gentlemen. 
The subscriber designs the opening of a High School in Youngs- 
town in which instruction will be given in all branches usually 
taught in high school and academies. Mr. Harmon, a graduate 
from Western Reserve, will instruct in Latin, Greek, French 
and German. Mr. Yates will teach English. Instruction in Music, 
Drawing and Reciting by a lady teacher. Four terms per year 
and terms are from three to six dollars per term. George W. 
Yates and Julian Harmon.” 

‘Another ad in the Ohio Republican of June 20, 1851 was 
as follows: ‘Stoves, Ploughs, Hollow Ware, etc., Old Metal, 
Old Brass, and Lumber taken in payment—Youngstown Foun- 
dry and Machine Company, H. Sawyer, E. C. Wells, S. W. Hall, 
Proprietors.” 

Following advertisement taken from the Olive Branch pub- 
lished in 1843 by J. G. McLain: ““I'welve and one-half cents per 
bushel paid for wood ashes from homes if delivered. R. G. Park 
Company (used for making soap)”. “Lem J. Wick—Nails, 
Buggy and Hardware Wagon equipment”. 

Another ad is the following: “Masonic Notice—The anni- 
versary of St. John the Baptist will be celebrated on the twenty- 
fourth of June by members of Jerusalem Lodge No. 19 of 
Brookfield. Neighboring lodges are invited to attend by the 
order of the said lodge—Gary C. Reed, Secretary.” This appeared 
in the Western Reserve Chronicle published in Warren in 1825. 

In the same paper in 1843 appeared the following ads: 
“William Woodbridge, Attorney at Law Youngstown, Trumbull 
County” — “R. W. Tayler, Attorney at Law Youngstown, 
Trumbull County”. 

In 1844 the Olive Branch had the following ad: “Look out, 
my store is not The Boston, The Cleveland, The New York, 
nor the Great No. 3 Store. It is the Youngstown Store, well 
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equipped with new goods. If you have the ready to dispose of, 
call and get the best of bargains and pay in hard cash. Pay in 
hand is my motto. All those indebted to me for the past twenty 
years or more, unless they settle immediately to my satisfaction 
must expect to pay with costs. Caleb B. Wick.” 

Another ad in the Olive Branch of 1844: ‘Robert K. Wick 
advises all knowing themselves indebted to me are requested to 
call and pay up immediately, for I intend to close out of my 
business by the first of April and further, I am in favor of 
exercise of the veto power and therefore, I will not do any more 
work but for those who have claims against me.” 

The following ads appeared in the Ohio Republican of 1852: 
“Wick and Brothers (Paul and Hugh) Dealers in Dry Goods.” 
“Wick and Manning (Paul Wick and Henry Manning) Dealers 
in Groceries, Boots and Shoes.” ‘David Theobald, Dealer in 
Ready Made Clothing.” “Thomas H. Wells, Dealer in Fancy 
Staple Goods.” “W. and S. Parmalee, Dealers in Drugs and 
Groceries.” “Arms and Murray, Dealers in Fancy Dry Goods, 
Groceries, Iron Hardware.” “American House, Enoch Smith, 
Proprietor.” “Union House W. H. Ross, Proprietor.” “Ridgely 
Powers, Attorney at Law.” “Thomas W. Sanderson, Counsellor.” 
“Edwards and Blocksom (John M. Edwards and J. B. Blocksom) 
Attorneys at Law.” “Plaster for Sale by the ton or car load 
by Tod and Ford in Brier Hill.” 
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